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ment of the foot: guards entruſted to his care at 


1 early Period of life. They were ordered = 


to reinforce the army at that time in Virginia, un- 
der the command of Lord Cornwallis. Anxious to 
kee that duty with all the efficacy in his po-] . 
er, he requeſted me to give him in writing a fer- 
obſervations and general rules relative to the nature 
and treatment of the diſeaſes moſt likely to occur 
during the paſſage, and while the party remained 270 
parated from the army. 
I accordingly drew up a 4 haſty compendium or 


fevers, adding ſuch directions as I imagined might en- 
able him to decide in various exigencies with great - 
er promptitude and accuracy. Since his return to 
England I have beſtowed ſome pains in improving 
feveral of thoſe rude draughts, particularly thoſe up- 
on feyers, which from a few general ideas and detach- 
ed practical hints have ſwelled — the ſize in which 
they now appear. 

The obſervations with which 1 furniſhed him on 
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ſeniption. 143 23613 0. 12901 14 AR Ie el 
He gives the ame 5 in another alta or 
tives; on the very day the fever commences; it is an 
epheniera *, and he is confirmed in his opinion of the 
power af the medicine; he proclaims it the happieſt 
combination that ever was invented, which by kind 
- of elective attraction dra vis the morbiſſe matter to it- 
ſelf, and then hurrixs it out'of the body. After © fe. - 
inſtances of this kind it is impoſſible 4 open his eyes; 
he imputes the unfortunate termination of other eaſes 
to ſome latent cauſe which oppoſed the ſalutary effects 
of his fayourite medicine. That any-man, particular- 
ly a man of letters, and bred to the practice of phyſie, 
ſhould be ſv eaſily. deceived, could ſcarcely be believ- 
ed, if we did not ſee ſuch 'examples frequently, and 


— we. en not e wa what n mankind in 
| general 


D A ** that . and ends in the compaſs of one day, 
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20 | 
[general view. what they 


-conllider'as: tlicir ts 
tions, and with what complacency. they winrar 
--@pintons whichflatter-thair own judgment. 1 Nhl 
Ansther thing Which prevents ume pinactitiemars 
from knowing the utility vf heir owmn-preferiptions, 
and what nattnerloſt to berſelf can In, ds, that they 
(never leave nature to: herſelf, © The inſtaut the 
are called, they fall 0 work with hair! dramhts, 
Zuleps, and ſapnrems, and pefſſet ene with yardanting 
_afliduity till: they diſaafe euere ee ee, ; 
if the patent irecovons, the anedidines get the creilit; 
| be, dies, thecdilcale' is . 
Ihe being teaſed tbifwmallow-frags,':tis à ſpecias of 
aired to which the rich are more:.exfiotfUthanithe 
| Pr, provided: the batte keep aut of haſhitals. iNa- 5 
ure is allowed: to ure as f them a- dhe can, 
and Ar being little ſolicitons uf irc patiems 
cout of her ſiſtar's hands, they ꝑeneralhy havelorg/ meed 
of medicines before they ar ꝙreſſed to tahe them. 

But a phyſician whoſe-practice lies amomg the higheſt 
ſpheres of life, if it amounts to three thouſamfl;pqunds 
Nearly, is ſuppoſed, at a maderate nempuatatioh; to 
receive two: thouſand ſive chundred af tliat ſum for 
preſerihing for imaginaty--oomplaints, or ſuch as 8 
wpuld have itlilappeared fully as ſoom had they been 
left to themſælves. But this pnght nat to che imputecl 
.a8 ap erime to the phyſician:ʒ if hnold. lady cannot dine 
With comfort till he has felt her ꝓulſe, Jaakbd:iatiher 

tongue, and told her whether bericliicken hmulil be 
roalted or bailed, it is mean on be paid for | 

Wenke A 75 i on tr 

The 0 Foe ah a-good phyſician adathad 
one is certainly very :great ;. but the difference- be- 

* a good phyſician andl no eee in ma- 

ny caſes, is very little. F330 4% ilk e 
if during the courſe of ee ee l. 
| caſes which occur in this iſland wh e {pring and au- 
| + Fumn, 


* 


* 
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tums, tn zümdrod patinipts quege ener ornifonon} 1 
ty,  andcone-twlf :detivered to the: eme th faru¹ | 
to be treated accordin art; that is, as private pa- 


_ { riehiwby win the vag Hoc every time they pre- | 
drübe; d of | il 
| ayurkes, :5nftriiadd o gi thetn no phyſic whatever, | 
But merbly cocling drinks, and ſuch light and ple 
ſodd us the patients appetites might lead tm to wiſh 
For, Ihm ſeehbvinced the werd would be rata 
urhrized at>the reſult af the:gxpeniment. :: He ! 
It is ſtoniſhilig how rncedingly apt — ame 
| 4itionarsd{of every \denotaniation art to impate to 
drugs that ſalutary effect lich proceeds frem the 
-mitverſabinfluence-af another c, which:-caufe is 
thatrinkerient) bias obſervable i an the / animal evenamy * 
to feſtore health; füriſftes the ſurfface gf 6 hake 
Which Ic harly, reflects These and hills and, werdant 
cſbenebardunid its honde na han it is:diſturbed h A 
ln fr a. tdi, immadiately ndaavVOhn̊̃ to nhecevur 
a frattered images, ant. cuſtore themoto che dame 
beahteous enden in hidh Ahe ave; want toanHNr ; in 
Ahe t manübr hen the matiralcourſe af thæranial 
w οοαLlt̃is interrupted and diſturbed by: diſeaſs, the 
tpoweny of ahr c unſtitut ton are:cohtiguallyendeayeur- 
ing rofl reſtufe tits orgaim to the perfect; ue of txbeir 
Functions, Jun eder: Its: nſec grey d. do- 
renity. ee er cet. Dole 
This wiromitu⁰friN bade, This e 
ini natuteto't overcome diſeaſe and reſtort / health, 
wu bfervetlſby the father af medicine ;; und al ſen- 
dime / ao tlie lame purpoſe :is: the very firſt —_ 
ted bip!Bydeabdn, in dis iveftimable works and 
wekiwwledged!by.'all-candid und, diſcerning; — 
— — a powerful influence in the cure 
of diſeaſes. Indeed I am inclined to beheve that 
phyſicians, in proportion to their cundeur and diſ- 
n acknowledge and rely u n, this power 
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in nature; and in proportion to their ſelfiſnneſs ond 
weaknefs, impute- every” n to their om pre- 
ſcriptions; Cop: 5 ; n 95 H YT 14 ws EE 


her force . to abe W {he-/teaves her to 
perform the cure; when ſhe:ſeems too feeble, he af. 
ſiſts her by every means in his power. His * 
tients; therefbre, are ſure, in the firſt Bade,” of | 
all the aid which nature can give them j; "and as 
often as it is requiſite, if art has diſcovered:or in- 
vented any thing to alleviate or A their com- 
* they are ſure of that alſo . 
Whereas a phyſician who has an 11 
conceit of his own. powers and thoſe of his art 
apt, by unneceſſary and 'officious attempts, to inter- 
rupt the ſalutary. proceſs; of nature, and like the 
inconſiderate man who would plunge his hands into 
the diſturbed lake, in order to afſiſt its efforts to 
regain its loſt tranquility, he — 59 helps to' Increaſe 
the diſorder and - confuſion he means to remedy. 
If well-meaning practitioners, who really wiſn to 
ado every thing- fa their power for the recovery of 
their — 1 and whoſe greateſt errors: proceed 
from thinking more in their power tha there is, 
can do ſd much harm; how much greater miſ. 
chief is to be dreaded from the num r of cun- 
ning, unprintipled, intereſted practitioners in medi- 
eine; who, without tvs | deceived themſelves, im- 
poſe upon the weakneſs and credulity of others? 
Thoſe generally are men of ſuperficial” knowledge, 
of a conſiderable degree of natural ſhræwdneſs, and 
ſuch a portion of impudence, as ſetz them above 
embarraſſinent, even when their ignorance and fraud | 
are made imanifeſt, ee 
i duch men ſtudy- the foibles of mankind; Hatten 


on the fears and hopes "ns, caprices of che rich 
W 1 
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valet inarians, and. ſqueeze. the laſt nero fhil- 
ling+out- of the. weakened hands of the poor 
Fhere is à kind of quackery which ſome 5 
ſeem. to invite; ; they cannot, be fully convinged, of of 
their phyſician 's {kill -and - attention without It ,— 
Proofs of this are to be met with every where: in 
a certain city on the continent I happened to call 
upon a lady, who, on account of a pain and: flight - W 
ſwelling in her ancle, had conſulted a well-known 
phyſician, Who, although he is accuſed; by his bre- 
thren of mach charlatanical parade in his practice, 
commands the admiration of his patients in a more 
ſupreme degree. than any doctor 1 was ever ac- 
quainted. with, He. had juſt left her when I en- 
tered : She told me he had ordered a — of 
bread. and milk to be applied to the part, and then 
giving her watch, to her maid, ſhe deſired her to 
take particular care that the poultice ſhould be 

boiled - 2 four minuter and a half, for ſuch 
_ the expreſs orders of Monfieur le Docteur. 
On my me ag ſome e Fireeles at the-minuteneſs of- 
theſe orders, ſhe exclaimed, ** My, God, what pre- 
ciſion.! he calculates like 5 angel 

Tne fortunes that have been made, and are ſtill 
making, by men of this deſcription, in the cities 
'of London and. Paris, and by the venders and in- 
ventors of noſtrums or ſecret and infallible cures, 
are quite aſtquiſhing. I mention Paris and London 


— 


particularly, becauſe, though other towns are, in g 


ſome degree, expoſed to the ſame evil, yet the re- 
putation of thoſe 1 tended cures is always higheſt 
where the field popelition is e and the 
chance of Jetedtion le 
This I take to roy caſe in the largeſt and moſt 
populous cities, where phyſicians as well as noſ- 
trums without .merit have a fir better chance of be- 
ing eſteemed than in ſmaller cities, where the real va- 


Iue 
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of the inhabitants: Accordingly N | 
by any 6F thoſe vautted me ines of: the dapitals 
ippert their reputation” for any Jengen ef (ind: in 
the provincial towns, becauſe k | 
in ſome degree scquainted "With each Aber ans 
with the eireamiſtances' f eack caſe by — the 
medicine 1 1 uſed 3 5 its real effects; therefars;care more 
_ eas In ſuch 4 town & London, 
ant ove inveftigstion of the merits ef a no[ 
| ciffteult as it Would be fruitleſs 5 for If the 
miſtakes 4nd forgeries Brought in its fappoxt ſhould be 
detected and pub liſhed to-day, freſh evidence: of new 
miraeles would appear in che Papers . to-morrow} 
| and the minds of the multitude would becdivided? 
When 'modeſt reaſon pleads on one fide; and afſium- 
. nn on the other; we ey 6afily guely 
will have the majority. 

— it is to be er thar ne man has 
meh an inereſt in attacking as the naſtrum- monger 
has in defending the ede of his ſeoret; accord 

ingly, moſt people, after they are convinced, either 

From their own experience, or > ap that of others, | 

of the fatility of the medicine, give themſelves no 

farther trouble abant it,” put leave to their neigh- 
bours to wake che dune enquiry « or Spent, if | 
they pleaſe. 
This is preciſely what the quack: Ates; ond: if 
numbers do make the experiment, he gains his ob- 
| ect; when fortune is made, the N of 
s drug wilt give him {a more coneern. But in 
caſe by any accident its character fhowld be blaſted. 

before he has accompliſhed his object, he then me- 
tamorphoſes' His infallible pilis into infallible drops, | 
gets their praiſes ſhunded, and their eures atteſted 
in the news-papers, and very poſſibly tho . way 
finiſh what the pills 5 | 2 | 
t 
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It will be ſaid khat the atteſtatiom of ' CAVES are 


not always forgeries, for wr ſometimaes find people” - 


of character allow: their names. to appear in l 
: port of the efficacy of quack medicines. //- 


Te this it may be anſwered, Wee len ene 


that ſuch inſtances are very rare, in compariſon of 
the number of obſcure and || ſuſpicious evidences 
which are brought on uch accafions ;. and we muſt 


recolle&- belides, that a ou. character, though it 


ftreen à man from the fuſpicion of being the ac- 

complica yet it cannot . fave Aim from be- 

ing the Aupe of impoſition. at 

In diſeaſes which: =o-eldeto faded n 
from extreme pain to perfect eaſe, and where there 


are long intervals between the paroxyſms, it is not 
very difficult to 'perfuade che patient, that he is en- 
ly indebted to the noſtrum for that abatement 


in his complaint which takes place at the time he 
uſes it Then gratitude to a ſuppoſed; benefactor 


naturally prompts him to do every thing in his poW- 


er to ſerve him; and fometimes in the warmth of 
his zeal, eſpecially when diſputing with unbelievers, he 
is hurried into aſſertions concerning the effects of the 


medicine, which in cooler moments he Ou not - 


have made. 
The valetudinarian is often : as fond of 8 


ing his complaints, as a ſoldier is of talking over his 
battles. And although he ſeldom finds à liſtener, 


who with a greedy ear · devours his diſcourſe, yet 
like the latter he tries to create an intereſt; and 


to melt the. heart by running through all his 4/a/- 
rous chanret, his moving accidents and / hair-breadth 
caps *. It is his hint . alſo to ſpeak of ſome won- 
der- working noſtrum, for it is a thouſand to one 
but he bas fome favourite of this kind, which he 


— r -I wen once N 


* Othello. 
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ac, he becomes a party concerned in its cauſe, he 
reads with pathos and energy every advertiſement in 


its favour, he thinks his own truth and honour 
connected with the reputation : of the medicine he 
praiſes, and imagines he gives the ſtrongeſt teſtimo- 
ny of | his. affection to his. friends when he teaſes 

them to ſwallow a little; it is in vain they aſſure | 
him they are in perfect health: © This drug can 

„be taken with ſafety at all times; if the diſeaſe 


t has arrived before it is taken, it removes it; . 


it. is only on the road, it prevents its * 9 . 
By ſuch means, many antics which dre ſeorets 
14 been brought — vogue in a e temporary of our 
remembrance ; ; all of them attai 
reputation, which none of them cou "ſupport fo 7 
any length of time; they were ralſed t by the 
breath of impoſture and the voice of ar rugged 
pit ſink into darkneſs by the intrinſic tondoney of 
nature. 

One medicine muſt be excepted froni the neglech 
and contempt due to ſo many others, Dr. james 
fever powder has for a number of years enjoyed a con- 
ſiderable degree of reputation in this iſland, and in the 
colonies connected with it, though in the continent 
of Europe it is little uſed, 

In an hoſpital where I had the chief care of the nick 
for ſeveral years, I took frequent occaſion to compare 
the powers of this medicine with thoſe of antimonyy, 
James powder being generally ſuppoſed to conſiſt of 
a preparation of antimony and teſtaceous earth, or 
ſome other inſipid powder, to diſguiſe it. The anti- 
monial with which I brought it moſt frequently into 

compariſon, was emetic tartar, with whoſe opeffitioni 
and effects thoſe of the powder ſeem to have a great 
reſemblance; whether they are exhibited in full doſes, 
ſo as to excite. vomiting and purging ; or in ſmaller 
| mn, when they produce r an increaſed perſpira- 


tion, 


vg 
tion; a Might deer of hauts; and if the finall doſes 
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E r proper intervals, ſome 'evacuation'by | . 


1 reaten! N VN a full doſe of 
| qJumer! powtlr operating a ones 2 an etl; e, 


on the fut 
cathartic, ſeems ſometimes: entirely to throw 


free from fever; and in caſes where the fever is form- 

ec; und has continued ſome'time before the powder'is 
* adminiſtered, it frequently diminiſhes the force of the 

fever; and uſed in ſmall doſes as an alterative, is of 
| ſervice daring the courſe of the fever. 


All thoſe effects are alſo produced by proper doſes 


5 of tirtar emetic, exhibited in the ſume manner. The 
 __ pHncipal difference ſeems to conſiſt in this, that a full 
doſt of  tartur emetic operates, with more force and 
parton / En Tre and afterwards as « pur. 


> 8 as a ſudorificz and it often a 
to de is — n removing 4 abating the feveriſh 


off the diſeaſe,” and leaves the patient quite 'cool and 


full doſe of the powder, but the latter 


— 


N _—_ 11 0 0 with more mildneſs | 


When uſed as an alterative in Gnall doſes at con- 
ſiderable intervals, the fourth of a common doſe of 
the powders leſs apt to create'a nauſea, or to excite 
'vomiting, than a ſingle grain of tartar emetic diſſol ved 
in u ſallne dravght; in other reſpects thelr 8 ſcem 
ſo fimilar, that in fevers where I think 
7, Whether Aged beg 

8, "ie the # => Wo 


relations have à predi- 
yders, aud betty? ef that 


or during the pro- 
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vrg/that.is, moi/abſolute proof that the medicing re- 


mbyved or prevented one, becauſe, very poſſibly, no 


fever was about to form; for there is no certain 
criterion!/by which we can diſtinguiſh the firſt ſymp- 
tems of a fever, which, will laſt but one day, from 
thoſe) of one which . tedious and danger- 


ous ;. ſo that ;Jame ; you wder; When given at; the 
ders, may get the eredit 


of pr acc many complaints, which would have e 


firſt attack of Ne di 


on, and more caſily, of themſelves. 
h obſervation is certainly juſt, but it: is no 
aſter when ſtated. againſt” James“ powder, than 
againſt antimony, or any other medicine whatever. 


Some phyſicians have ſuch an averſion to every 
compoſition, the materials of which are kent ſecret, 


chat they will, on no account, and in no caſe, order 
them they imagine ſuch condeſcenſion beneath 


the dignity of the profeſſion. Their diſlike is, in 

general, - well founded; but I cannot help thinking 
there may be particular caſes in which there is more 
wiſdom in the breach. than the. obſervance... of this 
general rule ; and as for the dignity of the pro- 


feſſion, its chief dignity certainly ne in 5 


alte in the ſpeedieſt way poſſible. ROLE 
In eaſes. where the uſual practice generali l * 


Jag! it Which a medicine whoſe. compoſition -. is kept 


\{ecyet has the reputation of acting with, more effi- 
cacy than the known preſcriptions, or even when 


the patient or his friends have a ſtrong deſire to 
. particular medicine, which we know; has been 


uſed in a ;thouſand inſtances with Lafety,. in any of 


.thaſe. eaſes,, obſtinately to oppoſe the. trial, merely 


becauſe we do not know the preciſe” ingredients of 


which, it, is © compoſed, would, according to my 


Judgment, þ - unreaſonable. * For let it be remen- 


„that although; . have not - a certain know- 
Tag af. the PO ingredients of * ee 


* 


8335 


E 
and © 


Y 8 8 — g- oo | 


— 
et ID 
TRY 


and mixed together by nature. 


tics of: k 
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W yet 'we have a knowledge of oy man 


ner f operating, and its -uſual ee; this is the 


moſt material knowledge the phy can have. 
What more in reality does he know of Jeſuits 
bark, rhubarb, or any other uncompounded medi- 
cine) The firſt is à medicine conſiſting of two or 
three ingredients, ſecretly. mixed: together by a phy-: 
ſiciau of the name of james. The other two are 
medicines -whofe component parts are ſtill, more ſe- 
cretly, and in a manner leſs underſtood, eombined 
If then he pre- 
ſcribes the latter from a knowledge of their effects 
only, he ought not to reject all trial / of the for- 
mer, merely becauſe he is e o6- 4 W thy par 
ticulars of its combination. "ey 
Nobotiy can approve leſs than I ap of' the. proc: | 
ceping an) preſeription ſecret, whieh can 
be of public utility ; but I cannot think that the 
inventors! not acting in the mdſt liberal manner pol | 
fable, is à good reaſon for preventing a ations” 8 


reaping the benefit of the invention. 


Ile enthuſiaſtic admirers of Dr. James“ powday. 
may conſider what 1 have faid above as but cold 
praiſe : Others, whoſe. authority is far greater than 


mine, will probably imagine 1 have gone too far, in 


putting it upon a level, in particular caſes, with 2 F 
any preparation, of one of the moſt powerful me- 


dicines 'in the whole materia medica. Be that as | | 


it may, what JI have ſaid proceeds from conviction 
founde es 4 however n ne 1 


1 
„ 
4 


„ 75 * Laid bg the advocates ob bee © 
no e, still in ule, that they are condemned from 


intereſted motives only; that phyſicians, although 5 


fully ſenſible of their efficacy, oy: them with un- 
C 2 . 


deaf A 
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_ cealits; ne leſt coming indo Unive nid UB hey: 
man! armihilate half che utes of e e ona: 
? felt their- trade. 2114 e Mi; a Lf. F:: 9 $1 Beit 
Phyſicians, no lat, e their mare ef chat uſb- 
kal jealouſy-of trade which prevails in. chis counërtry; 
vyot 4 ſhould think it rather a violent ſüppaſitidon to 
MN hoy. -capable--of carrying that ſpirit fo fur, 
&' to Alle their fellowrertatures, their relations 
and friends, to periſtt in torment, rather than ro- 
damen what would give mem ſpeedy and ber- 
ain relief, merely becauſe tie cure was not of 
their wn uf Mae ft £32997 eine 4d? S011) 
But I will not inſiſt upon his argument, eſt I 
| Hould" offend thoſe: who are of à cuntf q opinion; 
and think a jealouſy of trade cannot be earfied 
260 far. Let os take the ſuppolition' therefore for 
granted, and admit chat the whole ad en- 
tered Into an agreement. to ſtifle che reputation of 
4 diſcovered cure for a diſcaſe, for bn d 
Was known before, the -gout-. for example. The 
plot would prove ineffectual : The, infuefet a 5416 
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Ryfieians of the cle hs name of 'quack.—Vide' 
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 ouldube: ifſed+cdivorifilebce; 
1 afehoodrrand'envy- x would * 
1 50 114 ap.) 
ec; af iinvorfition For: the Ainallsporx i is 
* nat) for fle iniereſt of -phyſic;. 3 
| As: . trades. 0 Phe preſent: method was not n rdu 
nne this er by, regular phyſicians, Wh go 
no {idomſtcalled- to: attend; patients · under indcu- 
und who certainly have more” revfon'to think 
| wraps fr rpm go their trade-thanany noſtrum does; 
2 e; anner were ink great advantages down, 
than it» began age ih be ai Jud in 2 
. 1 not 
| L phyſicians oppoſed it; but if any 
body chooſes to aſſert they did, ſtill it muſt be 
granted that their oppoſition did not AE which- is 
all: I am contending for. 
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 -niNvttingticabs be more Certain, the chan 
chat tall ufeful! diſcoveries, whoſe: pretenſions: be 
brought to trial, 2 time, make tha wa. n 
every nation, unleſs indeed they are blacewſedioof 
dude at the religion or: goverument of theccouns 
try England they would make their way not; ; 

| r or Ae, aver ſooner, by their Tow 5 
we Wie ier an 


drugs e eee led to ar 
defſerye; in ſhorter time than is reqt San 
vſcfaþ»diſtovery to the fame it 3 3 
then time is ſure to ſupport; ty, a, ry eſtabliſh 
be vally de habe, wellen, andlegt 
totally to o then forme erb 9 
produf thevefbre ness not be given, that the) vaun be 
naſtrums of OE were -undeforying ofthe. 
character they enjoyed, their; having Sd 1 
fallen —— neglectʒ \whereds the my 5 
of . Jeſuits bark, mercury, and .qther.valuable ar 2 1 
cine have become mbreratd more manifelt "ind _ 
we ſce them daily. (tor theodelies ofiothdr 
than thoſe wich at . firſd repu- _ 
tation. The proweſs of uch Hereulenm medicines | 1 
as the t juſt montioneiiʒ are ſuffic ien to exterminate | 
all doubt, and eſtabliſſ any univerſal raliancelon thait _ 
virtue in many deſperate cuſes butlwithnub! Hi . 
at ſecret naſtrums or drugs, artfully evjed hf 
iſh: purpoſis,: there are ; medicines univerkally. known 
ande in daily uſe, about » whoſe efficaoyypractitioners 
of the; beſt, intentions are; of very different opinions; 
and yet both thoſe whoithink favourably, of theſe me- 
al and thoſe who deſpiſe them as uſeleſs, de- 
clare that oy e . een upoh ape ; 
nence. ci E . 0 
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2D explanation A this: Enigma is, that the medi; 
: ueſtion, though” their powers may on forme 
— Cee, — ble, yet on others act very fee 
bly7utid" in ll caſes lowly; by which means their 
| virtues appt rent,” and ſometimes are net diff 


cerned ar ll, but are entirely denied by people . 


hee differemt eee neee and who! vi 
_thiniin Ubrcar lights, s. % 405 
> It requires" ee natural 1 penetration arkl attention 

thun Iny people” poſſeſs; Were eng to"beſtowy 


t< — the genuine effect of particular regimenz 
Beſides natural acuteneſs 


or curſes of medicine. '!- 
and ſagacity, it requires the act weights 'of every 


ant and wblisteräl eircumſtance Which tan 
prdinote, retard, or prevent the effect of the medic 


Ein ar ehe time. i is adininiſtered;*1It-iz properto 
make repeated trials; and bn * of 4 arTous donfti 


bao om It ls *abſolatgly requifit®to havens fivours 


2 5 0 * be diveſted of all r 
Pn 


nd WA but ax he ery, of truth. Bur when fit 

; lens ure begun by people: alfeady: biaſſed/to 
ond ide or th oth er when carried on 
ved not be ſurprised te find hat the inferences 
are different) though all art ſald to be Be 
de ee 5 {Yi 18 5 | 2 1 46 
. oy cry cial ob vlervaion en con- 
bale ue K N. putation of liſn pre- 
4 —— for Wintenielies tends. to Ae thoſe of 


real utility. For the ſume ſtrength of underſtanding 


which) Unputes ſalutary effects to the former, becauſe 
they do not always Kill; will impute pernicious ones 
| to the latter, becauſe they do not always cure. 
One declares the bark never agrees with him; 
— Will Taffer the moſt racking pain, rather 


than Gallo. an Nn till he is aſſured PRs 


n n 


* . p L, 


the'medicine, un in ſhot to> hav 75 
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is 00; laudanum i it 5and « third yillin no eee 


mercury APES or form. Hep ui 2ftio 
All. thoſe people aſſert, and erg them ves eo 
vinced, that thoſe prejudices; are wiſe conglhuſionsy 
founded on the experience: they 2 
conſtitutions ;—yery poſſibiy thoſe medielbse barg 

been given them on ſome improper. zecaſion 5. 

þ 25 7 keyg WA, ä 
pped es: ſoon as they exp 
more raſh than to beagle been i 

log not prove immediately 0e 5 
das been onde ciciouſly, that it — 3 in 
every future ſituation that can happen, e 
It will be ſald there ought t be | 
made, for *the;: peculiarities - of con 4 
e .. Gowns 2 founded upon venſon, but 
pew in the oonſtitution, Whieh, on 
e eee 


287 0 


Fury. it Hoquen n 

bated; the. prejudice: of patients, is the on ane 
wle Ef Hye thenh effectual relief: 3 do ſuen 
pre judi re, 18 of pos omg ;than 
many people are aware of, xD pers ah onght to 
be 2 * out of them fs ig of time, unleſd 
reaſon ſhould: unfortunately happen to be a thing 
Which agrees -with his conſtitution ſtill leſũ than ab 
of walk alutary- modicines to which ” ſhes ſuch a" 
Averiion. A 

While we admit, therefore; that accurate b 
vations are our ſurelt ides, we muſt in mind 
that careleſs and partial ones are as apt to lead to ons 


Examples 


ror as hypothetical reaſoning itſelf, 
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+Ex9nples. utmmbodcivyc Þ-walle: mention ene 
whore the error is as-aoiverſaly and has continued as 
long us molded mean the notion that the ee 
animgla;-of, vations: kinds, and, other | 
math, are often ſtamped on che faces or, bbdies c 
de tts in the; wemb, by che mere force of tha 
mother's imagination.  avbog 513 ig, 
On queſtioning the people thus marker, von are 
r 3 N wile Fe 


| 955 ee wont! NN 
v were born, the ft linde cf what hed-Frightencd ö 
« her, Whether animal, Vegeta Bir chatover: it 
| "ſhi bis wax Cone coiv/ theür body 
Jenes ego) de ee dont 
| edis matter: -b;canyerſed With i great, mum 
ber sf momich: who! either had ſuch ninrks/ an their 
bodies orben thoſs their children They were a 
in the eme ety z Ahe marks on their aww bodies, they 
aſſured mia from ſortiethiing: that had been 
thrown:#t: their! mothera;ʒ / thaſe + ori: their children s 
bodies, | been e that had been n= at 
temſel the _— of; their 2 


adventure which-was the Nara cauſe of Its!" 
This turned out to be the caſe in every inſtance 
T heard of, Which ber _ ne ncourataly ene 
mined into, Uri © 
ip | | When 
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„When Itheak' of any: wan who-was:afually | 
 pregnanty:and: had met with ſume accident that gude 
her a ſtrong hmpreſſion that tho chlld would: dente 
E iar mark, I. watched the event!) and 
„hen born, wal free from ever appear. 
— of what had made ſuch mann on this wn 
of the mother, „e FLAT #206. 
» In ſhort, it always happened, either that 4 0 
man {aw the mark firſt, and recolleted fterwards 
what had occaſioned it); or if ſhe really met with ſome 


accident or fright ele — andventur- 

ed to foretel that her. de marked;/ de was 

delivered of her fears and Her fer chil togethofy für n no 

. 
E Is n 5 

was attended with: a ſin "oltcultfiatines, e 1 

N Y Ae Sat rorts . 

hit lady agrets taverſion to monkey. 

- penned. u ee the courſe 14 40 
nancy]. e Deir. A en of ik 11205 


was the chief favourite y *n 'velng ſhewed inte « room, 
ſhe foated+ha ſelf ori. w chelr) which: Rood before: 0 
table, upon whieh' enn favourite" Was already: pl 
he ex | of — Ne dawn wares 
—5 ant and Wa gente, 
ddenhy\/ Jumped on the lady's ſhonidevs 1 She 
ſcreamed; 4 was terrified, but. on percelvlug who 
had treated her with ſuch. Iridecent | Illariey, ſhe 
8 My und through the remalning counſe.of 
her pre | he 'had the moſt painful conviction 
that hes ee? would be deformed bv ſome ſhocking 
feature, ' or perhaps the whole countenance of this 
odlony monkey, 
The pangs of hens did. nat overcome this im» 
| preflion, for in the midſt of her pains ſhe, often la- 
mented the fate of her unfortunate child, who was 


| Soomed _— life to carry about a human ſoul 8 
1 the 
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of an a weden the e child "was 2 
See midy wife with » a 1 1 I Pace 
ment r her unfbrtunateé offt 
| >'{urptized: fry i 
nto” her arms. After ” having 8 Ag ed 725 7 
mannes un the 7 apt ure wof u Ang 
unde happineſd from 1 aid miſery 55 
returned und thetnitdwife fbr med het Wes 
mandeln ehild{2=Ariothey 4 71 er. 
eee nave drended, and This mu? 
«Aerial; She was however orice aden iy 
deteived ; the pr th = "vs fine 66 5 l te 
Tae them both jolt r. eng ber 
uthv4without | ee motikey 
es or Alspenetenss. Pl . 
bnNumberteſt bow "by ples migh N 3 vugh its 
[theo neveſſity SE 1 'to th 
. ibn Is vur po Wer 
opiplons, however lon 'eftubliths q nnd — "Ke 
ks eelvedy"for are Tate ty! 1 we rrg | 
derer 99 Werken Mlttute' 4 1 
rate” 


| iy any en N. * 
ben Watt Nor '(KhIverat' our, Wüundsd ar firſt 
on d Welled 


Fee obſdrvürten; und 

falſe und Aggeruted em) „Bur fore we 

any uch m te hade un Nr lünen 

upon the pracite of medlelne, we ought not 1 

wel qe examine thoſe facts which we 

from ether but'we'muſt | ſo be N careful 

not te be we into error” y theſe which' 

from out'own obſervation." 7 is evident that the firſt 

_ lead ut Into error . og! ' becauſe they may be falſe 
the 


| unfortunately cond, without attentlon an 
dreh may alſd lead us inkerror, although' they 
muſt be true. «4 Mg 


A young done orders à courſe of theditines 


1 a oh + amend * rheumatic n 
| a 
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after is copyſe has been, continues 
Nays tient recoyers: Well, here j 
h,; if he | cancludes; that 
vol ih complain, he maybe 
W 5 1 at © 0s. 
1 you by, 2 
* en 4 U 


9 
„ 
Fine 


j ( yo THY 48] 


verlonked—+Dorhaps a 
ne Ka N yt caſe, 0 


the,:ſecond.; one 
le a dre and 4 he har n 
| be (0 1 'I | Yet 51415 1290 ts 7% 


pe eee oſten y ther 
— mat be weighed nad ; 
carefub cireumſpection duriag the 
hard of our bur engerene, lt this wery ure n 
confirm 1 in error. 4% ann | 
This ſhews. how very prepoſterous. Nh to pen de 
foning in oppoſition to experience in the practice of 
11 [x ho ſome degree of theory or - reaſoning being ab- 
Incl neceſſary to direct our experiments, | and 
73 afterwards 
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ar yſielans would be mere drugs, ade 
L nb a9 uld be qult uſeleſh,: and the world. 
would nat only get rid of diſeaſes, but of Wwllat in 
| OR ſome poople, Is very 1 n 
Vance. 1186 I 4 
Ju rar diſeaſes are very numerew,vend = 
wrong few; perhaps the whole catalogue of: 
| ; which act with any degree of certainty. is 
ry in the two above mentioned; whereas the 
powerg of other medicines are far inferior and much 
leſs. certain, and the propriety of adminiſtering them 
often extremel doubtful ; for although dome diſeaſes N 
manifeſt ack, £6308 ſo plainly that the moſt 5 
cannot miſtake them, yet. * appear in ſuch a 
queſtionable ſhape, that the moſt Ni puzzled 
tao decide to what claſs. they belong, and the combined 
powers of experience ahd ſagacity have ne em- | 
ployment in treating them. | . 
A 6 ynag man happened to be oreſbat at the trial of ww 


— and where law as well as uity lay olearly 125 


heſſtation, as any man of common ſenſe and | 
would have done. Of all 1 ſaid the 
young man to the judge, certainly: yours is the 
| ** caſieſt; any body who has eyes may be a judge; 
« all that is, neceſſary is to diſtinguiſh. black from 
© white,” “ But that | is a very difficult- matter,” 
replied the judge, e when the cauſe is grey.” |. 
In medicine, as well as in law, there are many cafes 
of a grey complexlon, in which it requires. all the ex- 

perlencè of the cleareſt-ſighted to determine whether 

the black or the 4 . predominates. Till this im- 
portant point is juſt by, decided, neither reaſoning 
nor experience can aſſiſt us in treating the diſeaſe t _ 
Although repeated experience in rheumatle and ſeor- 

butic | caſes, for, example, ſhould. have convinced a 
practltloner 


es of no kind of intricacy, where the proof Y 
on one ſide. The judge of courſe decided without 
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aQttloner of the efficacy of a particular treatment, 
he happens to miſtake the alns and blotches which 
originate rom a venereal ſource rhoumatle or 
ſoorbutle, hls treatment will not avall. -1 
But to reſume the compariſon; what renders the 
ſituation of the phyſiclan more diſtreſſing than that of 
a judge is, that it is only in doubtful 5 that the 
later is. at a lo 53 N for when the caſe is quite clear, 
he has a, relief for the white, and « proper remedy 
for the black in. Bale Whereas even in ſome of 
thoſe: caſes which f no manner of doubt, and 
where, the diſcaſe is pe aſcertained, the phy- 
Liclan knows of of no cure. I do not ſay he knows of no 
preſeripton thoſe he will / find in ſome of the prac- 
tical books | in as n ede for incurable var 
e e dif ae | 
\ 1 7 r having been ſhewn a man uldript copy 
"of « New tles of 0 ait wherein 4 fr x tf 
that phe, 5 eye — ar on the ſerophulous dif- 
2 n s the end of which, ha yp the 
wm URE in 4 apital letters, follow a number 
0 1 9 7 I immediately, peruſed with the 
By" elf eagerneſs, and' W 1 the author if he 
own many inſtan cures performed by 
thoſe Prefcriptions: « 72 never knew one in my . 
Annen, he; “ but of what, ſervice. would it he to 
ts ſexibe ; a diſeaſe, if after the _ deſcription Ten 
1 add the cure?” | 
| Ae not intend to imitatk_ this. gentleman. on the 
17 ent occaſion, being determined to recommend no- 
ing but what I know to be uſeful, and where I know 
50 ig of that nature, fairly to own it e although .. 
ne Wa on us often to make this humiliating 
ayowal, 1 t will appear ſurprizing that we are 
"not force to We It oftener, when we conſider. the 
nature of the human frame, and compare what we 


know with what we do not know, of ſome of the prin= 
. oft animal functlons. 22 
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„ bv % wt +13. Sm 22 5 p $1 
; ba: | FLAY JHarchdie® 8 0 to ati 
kiſtory of iphertcilir diſeaſes, * es obſer- 
vations reſpecting en ett” 1 ſhe the cleareſt 
manner I can, conſiſtent with the RDU? 
Yeſtribe the different proceſſes of nature it 
Gre parts of the animal economy 5 
_ Jife;/ for as health depends upon their bei | 
ed with freedom and eaſe, whatever i 


Dns chat vital funérlons, becomes the por ofa a 


171 Ts WET: 


74 


caſe. 

One er che meſt important o operations of ture, 
ar he meintenance of animal ts, is the digeſtion 
e food 5 Fromſome impediment or diſturbance of this 

_ procel va very n ee and an way 
E various in It may 

wre not be improper to conſider it in be 
Orhan of digeſtion of ſome kind or oder us 1 5 
mon do all animals with whom we ure yet f 
but beſides theſe, there are in the trudtare of 
"mils, particularly. in the human, two ſy NE coir 
nifm equally eſſential to life, and mutually afiftant to 
each other, yet diſtinct in their functions, aid different 

| in the principles upon 'which they act. 

Theſe two ſyſtems are called the vaſtular and tte 
nervonf. By means of the firſt, which is tlie ha 
- comprehenſive, four very important functions are 
performed. L ſhall mention them in the order in 
which ad are afterwards to be conlldered : | 


Ty: . The 


at) 


"of ; 4 "MY 
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. 1.9 eee e . 
l Thefecretion or ſeparation/of cermin nuts from 
| . 11 tha bloody" ALES hat 14-0341 $33 ein 1 g 
J, "Thisiabforpiton by the lecteuls 446 lyinphaties. 1 

Roſpiration by tlie air veſſels uf the lunge: - 
EY ſecond: ſyſtem of mecharifin abbye' alluded to; 
lie dhe nervous j it is entirely compoſed of the brain 
and the nerves.— This ſyſtem, though, 1 leſs 
complex, is in reality more difficult- te be urdlerſtood 


5 _ thanthe vaſcular: We can examine the fiyuQgure of” 


brain and nerves, it is true, and have the ſtrong- 
of per- 


eſt proofy that they are the immediate or 
| ceptiod} ſenſution; and motion; but in Hut manner 
_ thoſe offices are performed we irie hot the len con- 
. coptions. SPOKE nn Anon MY * „e 6TH x 4 

The brder leech 0e heppodd b0 make his" 
| abrideid view of thoſe animal functions may be 
thought improper s It may be imagined that it would 
bo more natural to begin with the circulation; and 


he ſocreted Aids which aſſiſt dighſtiony: becauſe 


| there! can be d digeſtion, "til dhe bigod eig. 
_ culktes;// But as the jog conomy conſiſts of 
circular chain / of links; in whicw it is diffirult to (diff | 
1 firſt, a ſimilar objectium might be mad at 


whatever-link' we:began Were we to begim with 


tho circulation it might with equal juſtice be Rid; it 
would have ee have mr vf 
digeſtion, ſecretion, abſorpt ion; in 1663 - 
becauſe the blood is formed: andſupplied with "Juices-- 
from the'alintnt,-and no ſluids ean be ſecreted/from: | 
, till by the ſs of digeſtion it has been enriched 


| with thoſe, l ei e . „bini 
pon the — urretorel us well to 
conſider digeſtion in the'firſt win be) wn proceed 


to the —. . in the dir ove! eee 
If 1 fail in perſpicyity, obſerving: this/arrangemeta, 1 
9 22 

D Preparatory 


* 


* 
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| A+Fquatth elaſs, * 
_ thireego! Haglevedy: that mb 1 | 
tiowoquatfiefagiioni on: n: epmeodtion;. toit pla cn inſ chi 
ſtomach but f tie bd, uhdergaing noche change 
than d abenring, PRO 1Jhijbver'? the:} 
body Recs rd Au 00D gt to Dao ptr yl Mts " 
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ion, the Solid Neat aerelved 


Preparatory for digeſt 
inte. the month is divided inte ſmall parts hy the 
teeth, and blended with the ſaliva, a liguori&parated 


from x unter in blade aſſiſt di gaſtion . Theifaliva 


is neceſſarj in ſome degxoe tat alk times; far the pur- 
pole of niſteniug tho mouthtiand throat, hu an far 


greater quanaty ak; mesls;' When it is required,to:/be; 


nived/with:our aliment; on (this; account nature las: 


taken ear that the taſte, ſmell, and even the f 
Victuals inffantij aneite N ſectetion of fad! 
| IVa if: oft var 55 0011 21 6 id Bun nin "1? 


p Goch thus. dividedy; an by tho-mintureics lll 
Sus the mucus of the qui and 


thooat;;) 
bleagedl.jgitera pulpy is , ands defoctivs inv0: 


the ſtomach, where it mingles with a fluid of a more 
actiꝝe nature tha any ab the fokimerpicallic-the: gal- 


8 - $13 12 ef ? Mine! 143 30 WS}, Et 1. os: 


piltHefadtidn3itathers: thoughtthati heat wasdtbe grit 


—— in; digeſtion; bx which, the f60d) was: 


88 Haller — -and-thiniidigeſtzd:-. 
deſhiſing ther i ofi4heſ;forimer}) 
: things das Ai 


* 


enen apipiong f have xrevailedim alliages;- 
reſpectingi thÞawondh inwhichdigeftidnrivpertarmed:; 
| F — ory 
a. matten of cont very amang the carlieſt phys: 
_ figlans- Home aberting; it was: hy tion prebthees\tiy | 


Similar controverſies — on 55 ſane, Gibjoth, hath 15 


ſalfſilted amon 
. 1. 
mack oni tho hurnoſd of digeſticmi / ¶ Abbut «the»: 
end ofthe Je : centtryy1 dr brtzinning of the irtiſemt i 


modems mhawtolieveimayizidd 


var n crit, Wk. 


itetianiitakes; place) ini/thelfRoe) = 


of enen 1110 J * Nun 19 n 
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* N of; granivorous fowls. Indeed, if Ee 
exact, there would be hs need of heat, f 
4 / e or any of "aſſiſtant. 
13 FE e oa, latel y made by. the knees Sp 
| Kani, a er of Natural Hiſtory at Pavia, prov 
} _ -Fhiat- the ſtomachs of thoſe animals require 50 wo 
Auziliaries; and are able of themſelyes't: to accompliſh | 
\ Feats, thitherto confittered as füperior to the power, 
and eyen inconſiſtent with the nat ture of any Ito- 
maen Whatever le foumfl that the ſtemachs of 
5 ons, turkies, and other fois, can 'pulverize 
feces 2 glaſs; 15 "and ſmooth u "Tugged'e 755 
the hardpſt ſubſtances, even of ' granite, and for 
"this! moſt part without any Injury, to'the animal. He 
Sele two Sen in particular; which a 
perſon of leſs ardour for b kind of inveſtigation, 


and more tenderneſs. for the animal creation, Would 

not have made; He Lauſe a leaden wn to be formed 

with needles fixed in. its. ſides, 15 points "outwards, 

4 "ad forced it down the't 155 0 PEA cut on- 
Ill more 


 frived to make tothe ee es 
ttle 


. at 45 joins wad gee Inſtead, of 
balls were covered with Paper, 19 
e Weng roi of the animal from bein py Tort 
Toe, „ but Aa de tooſely 48 to fall eff 15 
ach. The conſequence Was . different 
a What miglit naturally have been expected; the 
needles and lancets were broken to pieces, and voided | 
without-wounding the animal, Fd. Fr inet 
there is abyays ;con Gderable quantity of liftle. 
| flones found in the ſto of granſyorous animals, 
moſt naturaliſts” are of op enden that the birds are in 
ſtinctively Nen to Calo them to Aaliſt digeſ- 
tion. The Abbe Spallanzani's experiments however 
tend-to'prove, and he himſelf is conv 1 „that in thoſe 


animals W can be . ormed by the 
N ſtrength 


. % 


1 


N nene 


1 Areageh ind 405 of thets'; tu 


ſtances.” Had the human ft 7 
formed for ſuch purpoſes; anti nad wh par Meow | 
powers been caltulated at even an higher rate by 
5 mathematicians, ſtill it would have been evident that 
it performed no "ach: functions; or curftants and even 


nnn 
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out requiring the afliſtance of thoſe little ſtones, which 


he thinks the birds Piek v from n miſtake and ſtupidity, 


not inſtinCt. 3 
But whatever 1 the power of digeſtion in thoſe, 
| animals, there is little analogy between their ee 


| ſtomachs' and thoſe of men, than which ne "ard tb 


be leſs calculated for 


ripe grapes, which burſt on a Night preſſure, when 
ſwallowed entire; are often voided unbroken. This 
obſervation, made by men of no vaſt extent of genius 


or / algebraical knowledge, and which in itſelf is not 


of the moſt refined nature, at once ' overturns the 
theory of trituration, with all the calculations which 


fupported it, and ſhews to what a height of error. 


men of the greateſt wile, and acuteneſ: Tue build, 5 
when e und upon a ful e hypotheſis. 
t poſſible after "this to harbour any doubts 


on * ſubſect, they would be diſpelled by the ex- 
periments made at Edinburgh by Dr. Stevens, and 
publiſhed in that gentleman's inaugural diſcourſe, 
and by other experiments made by the Abbé Spal- 
lanzani.—The purport of thoſe experiments was to 
aſcertain Whether the gaſtric liquor a&s as a men- 


ſtruum for diſſolving the food, and is the chief agent 
. of digeſtion, Dr. „nt prevailed on a perſon who 
had the faculty, and had been in che habit of fwallow- 
ing pebbles, and bringin them up at wil, to ſwallow 


little hollow ſpheres of ſilver, filed with food of 
different kinds; the ſides of thoſe ſpheres being per- 


forated in various places, the gaſtric juice had acceſs 


to, and of courſe could act upon their contents. 
D | OI When 
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| dia phra n, and in eee it is ae by n 


omin⸗ muſcles, 5 


u iö $X'2P Cuts. 35 


1 ag «er termemätlen being Pur for digeſtdonz 
this, is NI the opinion, 'I undeeſtind; oF of Tome 
_ phyſicians of reputation, © 
It ſeems difficult However te bhaglngg khet ting: fer. ä 
mentation in the viduals ean take place in the ſtomach, 
without our being conſtantly p nt in mind of it · in the 
moſt diſagreeable manner ; yet 8 is onl pc Moy® 515 er 
are in 1 Realth, and dige G ned und ft | 
by diſeaſe, chat any feeling or effect that ca de im 
puted to fermentation is Perceiced. In g66d health, 
and hie we '2yoid exeeſb and improper Kod, t 
proceſs of digeſtion is quietly carried on, without out 
attention being called. 8 it oy 17 N re6ney Rnſk. 
* whatever. *' Ay ION 
1 are Uitex kinds of iforkndntations defvribed 
N vinous, the aceteus and the 
id; Vomitings of a vinous ſmell, which \ſome- 
times 'ocour- even when no wine Nag been drunk; 
and the frequent acid eruMations Wiel which ſome 
people are troubled, are brought a proofs, that 
the two firſt kinds of Fermentat on ext in che ſto· 
mach, and are neceſfary for digeſtion. | e 
Animal ſubſtances, however, in no circumſtanite; 
not even in à ftate of putrefacrien, unclerge the | 
acetous or vinous fermentatiem; when ſour * "went? 
tations or ſpitting therefore happen after eating meat; 
they cannot de imputed te the meat: This with what 
Was formerly remarked, that no ſuch difagrecable 
circuunſtance attended people in good health, when 
the dipeffion is in its natural fate, renders it moſt 
F chat ' theſe ſymptoms proeted from ' ſome 
ſeeretion in the ſtomach Mel, and which: only takes 
place Shen it is diſordered; aud not from any nl 
mentation. in the food requ wilde for its digeſtion. 
The notion that ſome degret of putrefaction- i ; 
nooeſſdry to complete digeſtion; and that it actual. 
* 2 Place in the animal part of our food be-. 
| D 4 fore 


\, 
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fore it leaves the ſtomach, has been combated by 
various, arguments. It has been obſerved that the 
ſallva of thoſe who have faſted for a long time 

is in ſome degree acrimonious ; ſo are their other 
julces; and even their breath, though | naturally 
ſweet, is then offenſive ; but ſoon after eating, the 
acrimony and offenſiveneſs diſappea t. 


When a nurſe paſſes too long a time without freſh 0 


ſupplies of victuals, her milk becomes rank and 
bitter, and the child ſhe ſuekles rejects it with diſ- 
guſt, Let her take a baſon of freſh, broth, and 
within a ſhort time her breaſts will be filled with 
ſweet milk, and the child will ſuck, with avidity. 
From theſe facts it is argued that. no degree of 
putrefaction can take place in any part of the food. 
in the proceſs of digeſtion, becauſe digeſtion "| 
reality the canverſion of the food into chyle, and 
if putreſcency was neceſſary for that, it would, of 
courſe, by means of the chyle, be communicated 
to all the juices of the body; and the breath, ſas 


liva, and milk, inſtead of being ſweetened, would 


be rendered more offenſive in conſequence of eat - 


ing. 4 { 93, - Fo | 

he circumſtances of the bitter alcaleſcent taſte 
of the ſaliva, the offenſiveneſs of the breath, and 
ſalt diſagreeable taſte of the milk of nurſes after long 
faſting, are certainly true; and it is equally true 
that thoſe qualities are changed and ſweetened in 
conſequence of eating; but that this happens by the 


means of the food being converted into chyle, and 


that chyle being mixed with the blood, and diluting 
and moderating its acrimony, and of courſe ſweet- 
ening the juices ſecreted from it, is not very -pro- 
| bable. ; for it muſt take ſeveral hours after eating, 
before a ſufficient quantity of thyle can be 2 | 
ed from the food and mixed with the blood, during 
all which time the faliva and milk ſhould be growing 
54 „ | more 
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more more. and more offenſive, becauſe they are ſecret- 

ed from the old blood not yet diluted with freſh 
chyle; whereas in reality the change is made in 
thé ſallvs and breath almoſt inſtantaneouſly, and in 
the milk, in leſs than an hour. The ſaliva, breath 
and milk, becoming ſo ſoon ſweet, muſt therefore, 
proceed from other cauſes, and 1 roves nothing el- 
ther for or agalnſt 3 ing e for 
the digeſtion of our food 

But although it does not apply in theſe paftleu- 
lar inſtances, the lowing, en a fair preſumptive | 
argument. 
Food Fi. notiins: N to putrefaction in 
the proceſs of digeſtion, becauſe it ſupplies the blood 
with freſh juices ; and if it underwent putrefaction, - 
the addition of * inſtead of diluting and cool- 


ing, would naturall 


en and putreſcent. 
But the induſtry of the Abbẽ Spallavrint and of 


an eminent anatomiſt and ſurgeon of this country, 
has not left the matter to preſumptive arguments, 
They have proved by irreſiſtible experiments, that 
animal food, ſo far from acquiring, a putreſcent 

' _ quality in the ſtomach; if it happens to be tainted 
When ſwallowed, becomes ſweet and perfectly free 
from all taint before it is di geſted : From Which 
we may naturally. conclude, that the fluid conſtantly 
Se in the . called the ne juice, is 


— . with an 'antiſeptic * quality. 
The idea formerly taken notice of, that a fer- 


mentation is always raiſed by ' ſome remains of the 
former meal, ſeems groundleſs, from this circum+» 
ſtance, that dipeſtion is carried on uicker when 
food is received into an empty ſtomach, than when 


* bs mixod wn the remains of 12 former . 
n 


„ What reſiſt e | 


render the blood more acrĩ- 1525 
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anſwer to this and ather arguments urg 

| the nation of fermentation, thoſe who ſup» 
port that opinion aſſert, that. the digeſtive fermenta» 

; gp wah. according to them, place in the 
uman ſtomach, is of a peculiar kind, ulla alther 
the vinqus, acetous, or putrefactive, aud a tobe 
Jud of by and analogy with them. 
Ii. gay U to be ſure, of getting rid» of 
many R ut when ane thing is * 1 
anqther as to have no reſemblance /'to- It at all, I 
own I am extremely. apt to conclude: that it is quite 
a different thing ; and if I were permitted, 1 ſnould 

chogſe to call it by a different. name. 

„Upon the whole, it ſeems probable, that the goſ⸗ 
trie fluid corrects any tendency to putrefaction that 
may be in ſome parts of the aliment; and without 
exciting any evident fermentation, is one of the 
| moſt powerful agents of digeſtion; the proceſs bo- 
ing cue by two fluids which mingle. with'the 
aliment ſoon after its expulſion from the ſtomach, 
as ſhall be. more particularly mentioned hereafter. 

It is ſaid that the gaſtric, juice has been found 


to retain this diffolving power _ of the ftomach z _ 


hut it being an exceedingly difficult and painful 
matter to procure this fluid, a ſufficient number of 


7 experiments have. nat yet been made to: aſcertain | 


this point. N -297 
An obvious ad abi Gn Geben how- | 
Ic preſents itſelf to the opinion, that the gaſtrie 
fluid is a menſtruum. If the gaſtric; fluid. has the 
power of. difolving the food, how does the ſtomach: 
itſelf, Which is of the ſame nature with. fome v 
of our food, remain undiſſolvedꝰ 
| Thoſe who ſupport the doctrine, endeavour td 
remove this objection, by aſſerting that the mucus 
which ſheaths the internal coat of the ſtomach is 
ſufficient to prevent that N or if that is denied, 
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in {Inge Ink opinions. which have . been 
; ound, Feen that ren wen noon, n doubt, 
x to be examined. with the greateſt accuracy 
RY e ee e bs ane. 
tion, haeyer, mult be allowed to be highly 1. 
uten and has the advantage of an advocate able 

| o do it all kee; 6 that if & Ell it muſt be 
Re 77 its own fault, and not his. | 
Alter th ſtomach retained the food a due 
fig for perravng tx fundions (by whatever means 
they are perfor: ed). and 3 it has Lat com- 
mingled the various maſh, and rendered it more 
| Ae ee to the circulating blood, * whole 


is 


* of the ſame nature. 
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food enters the ſtomach, | is higher 


is fqueezed through a narrow re. age called 1 the 


pylorus, into the firſt of the inte 


The ſtomach being ſhaped ſomewhat like'a bes 


pipe, this paſſage, as well as that Which the 
its bot- 


tom: In its way to the pylorus, Wagener, the food 


muſt proceed contrary to its gravity, which indeed 


it muſt frequently do afterwards in paſſing along | 
the various conyolutions of the inteſtinal canal. 


To enable the ſtomach and inteſtines to perform 


this, they are endowed with a vermicular or pe- 


, riſtaltic movement, by which the food is gradual- | 
lx propelled, and the excrement ' voided. | 


As ſoon as the alimentary maſh has left the ſto- | 


mach and entered the firſt of the inteſtines, it meets 


with the pancreatic juice, and the bile; the firſt ſepa- 


rated from the blood by a andular ſubſtance call 


ed pancreas, and the other the liver, and both 
poured through the reſpective ducts of thoſe or- 
gans into the inteſtine nearly at the ſame place. 

The ſubſtance of the Pancreas has great analogy 
with that of the ſalivary glands, and its juice with | 


the faliva ; the former.” however, if we may judge | 


from the comparative ſize of the pancreas and thoſe - 
glands, muſt be ſecreted in far greater quantity. 
The chief uſe of the pancreatic juice, according 
to ſome phyſiologiſts, is to dilute the bile, and ren- 
der that viſcid fluid, which is more acrimonious 
than any other of the animal Juices, more mild and 
more miſcible with the food. 

But to make one juice imperfect and: incapable 


of performing its functions till it is mixed with 


another, is very unlike the uſual preciſion and ſim- 
plicity of nature. It ſeems to me, therefore, more 
propable, that the pancreatic juice and the bile have 
diſtin& offices, but both tending to the thorough 


2 888 of the aliment. 7 
The 
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The bile is a | penetrating liquor. of the nature of 


8 capable of diſſolving gums, reſinous ſub- 
Kances, * 2 rendering - oily fluids miſcible ' with 


Water; ſaponaceous fluid, therefore, is of the 
Feen by «mingling... with the aliment as it 
comes from the ſtomach,. completing the . proceſs 
. gun there, by a ect diſſolution of the 


ore 
dolly viteid parts, and ene e various fubſtances 
of 1 4 food- conſiſts one common appearance 
and nature, 2 which an uniform fluid, reſem- 
bling emulfion, and called chyle, is fucked by the 
lacteal veſſels, and thrown by the are du@' in- 
to the circulating blood, of which, it” is immediate- 
Jy. to become part. | 
e ſtimulating quality of the bile is likewiſe 
ſuppoſed to be © ſer vice * n the periſtaltic +} 
motion of the i ines, and protru ing the coarſe. 
Ports of the food through. the inteſtinal canaf, riff 
Wn e thrown. out fr the body in the forty” of | 
2 ce wh $43.44 7.45 . 254 SAS” £3” 
. "The whole account, of oscar ma ay, "his thus 
. A | 2uſt ided and 
Blended with 3 and air 07 maſtication, is fal- 
lowed, and meets in the ſtomach with the gaſtric 
hit "whoſe diſſolving power, aſſiſted by the na- 
tural heat of the” dk, is a principal agent of 


digeſtion. 
Th he proceſs is complete dhe panereatic juice 
and bile, che . parts of the food being by 
1 ed converted} into chy le for the Tpport 
"a1 a he, (eraſer, parts! thrown but. 
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_— 0 the heat ; tlie otlier parts ſeem te to be 
all ys adudlly formed from this, _ 
Obſervations of this nature cannot be mode on 
the human body; but from anglogy we ſuppoſe 
that the ſame circumſtances take place in the hu- 
man embrio . The heart has a greater ſhare than 
an 
* The child anfiulthed in the womb. d 
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monary artery, which imme 
unerable branches, _ ſpreads over the 
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it into che large artery, 10 nd, from „ 


branches, which becoming naller and ſmallen as they 


ſproad in infinite ramifications, diffuſe heat and nourjſh» 
ment all over the body. [Thoſe ramifications terminate 


in the ſmalleſt order of blood-veſſels,, called, capil- 
laries; they pour the 


of £ A _ Sy ſmallaſt gw 
velns, hic growing u larger s. : 
zarry back blood 


the. 1 


| r the heart, {lowly cs . 
he bile, urine, ſpittle, an other juiens, have 
— ſacked from it, and after the remainder has 


reinforced by the acceſſion of the chyle) and 


been 
pour it into the right nete. from Whence it flows 
r before it ln allowed. 


into the right ventricle 3 
to renew its courſe — = body, it is. forced, 


by the contraction of that you into. the pul- 
17 = 


ungs.—Thoſe cells are the / terminations. of the 
branches of the e Ag receive. the; alr 


in re lr 3 n ram with be | 
bee Hoy 1 "ik _—_ and form 


ſubſtance. of the lun 4 * — * 8 if 
2 The nay, vel . N 
came Origins o | 
n on { the. ME ey 
ter undergolng thaſe yarious 
back te to , Fog. left auricle; of n from 
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as life continues. W a 
renders this circulation irregular" in 
creates diſeaſe. 
The lungs then are a. congeries or 85 1 
veſſels, air-cells, arteries, and veins, . 2 2 


arranged as to perform their diſtinct functions with- 4 
out confuſion, and Fel ſo intimately blende — 
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dle, without piercing all thoſe different kinds of 
veſſels. ; , {4 5 IF: IP2 bo 


The fingular ſtructure of the lungs, the unex- | 


_ pected courſe which the whole maſs of blood, af- 
tet having finiſhed its circuit through the body, is 


obliged to make through this ſingle organ, plainly 


demotiſtrates that ſome very important purpoſe is 
ferved by ſuch an uncommon arrangement, and 
ſuch expence of mechaniſm. As the chyle Joins 
the blood a little before it is thrown into the pul- 
monary artery, it is imagined, that this ſecond cir- 
culation through the lungs is abſblutely neceſſary 
to complete ſanguification, in other words, perfectly 
to change the properties of the chyle, and mix and 
blend it with the blood ſo as to form them into 
one uniform fluid fit for ſecretion, and the other pur- 
poſes. of the animal economy. = 
But without farther enquiry into the uſe of this 
particular circulation, as it will in ſome meaſure be 
reſumed when we come to treat of reſpiration 3 we 
ny proofs of Nature's pry, amr Fr moſt impor» 
"tant purpoſes, by the moſt ſimple a 

means, that we may reſt ſatisfied ſhe has not devi- 
_ ted from her general rule on this occaſion, 
Ihe valves * fo peculiarly adapted to the entrance 
of the different ventricles, and to the mouths of the 
arteries, and which allow the blood to ruſh freely 
into the 'ventricles and arteries, but prevent it from 

1 | Mo : reegurgitating 


* Thoſe valves are little thin membranes contrived to prevent 
a reflux of blood when the heart contracts. They are of two 
kinds; thoſe that terminate the auricles and give a free en- 
trance to the blood from them to the ventricles, but effectual- 
4 it from being thruſt back by the ſame way; and 
thoſe of the great arteries, admitting the blood freely from the 
heart into them, but preventing it from regurgitating into the 
heart on the contraction of the arteries. | 


E 


need only obſerve at preſent that there are ſo ma- 


d beſt adapted 
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regurgitating on their contraction; ; and indeed the 
whole 5 mechaniſm by which torrents of 
blood arriving from different parts of the body, and 
meeting at ſo ſmall a point as the human heart, 
are prevented from ſhocking with each other, and 
diſturbing the uniform and continued proceſs of cir- 
culation, are not more worthy of, admiration from 
the importance of the ends, 1. 5 for the Amplicity 
of the means uſed to accompliſh. them. £5 5 

The motion of the blood through the arteries 
"does not entirely depend on the contracting force 
of the heart; they have a ſtrang muſcular coat of 
their own, which after diſtention enables them to 
contract and aſſiſt the power of the heart, Before 
death they are ſo much contracted as to "thruſt all 
the blood into the yeins. , 

The heart of man, and of all that are called the 
more perfect animals, are conſtructed with, t 
ventricles and two auricles, and all of them have 2 
double circnlation, one through the body and the 
other through the lungs, as has been deſcribed. 

But there are animals whoſe hearts have two au- 
ricles and only one ventricle ; in them the circula- 
tion is, carried on in this manner tlie blood being 

brought by the pulmonary veins to the left auricle, 
and by the venæ cave into the right, flows from both 
into 1 ventricle, and on its contraction part is 
thrown into the pulmonary artery and the reſt into 
the aorta, which carry it to the lun and all over 
the body, from whence it is brought back by the 
veins to the auricles. This kind of circulation takes 
place in the turtle. | 

There are other animals, particularly ood and 
all flat fiſh, whoſe hearts have only one auricle and 
one ventricle; ; in theſe, when the heart contracts, 
rhe blood is thrown into an artery which carries it 

to the gills,. 88 in fiſh ſerye the purpoſes of 
: lungs ; 
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tungs; from theſe. it returns by the veins, | which 
uniting, throw it into the aorta, by which it is di 


perſed over the body, and afterwards being brouglit 


back it is thrown by the venæ cavæ into the au- 
ricle, and flows from it into the ventricle. 
WMe are told that the heart of one animal is Bill 
of a ſimpler conſtruction, conſiſting of only one ven- 
tricle and no auricle. This animal, which is à ſpe- 
cies of worm called eruca; has no veins, : but an 
artery iſſuing from the heart, and which afterwards 
branches all over the body; here the blood; inſtead 
f circulating, is ſaid to flow forward and back- 
_ ward reſponſive to the contraction and dilatation of 
this reptile's heart. This diſtinction of hearts Was 
firſt made by that diligent ans accurate anatomiſt 
Mr. John Hunter. 

Our knowledge of the blood's clradigion has per- 
haps not made ſo great a change in the practice of 
miedièine as might have been expected; but as it 
has overturned all the falſe theory that was found- 
ed upon the ſuppoſition that the' blood moved in an- 
other manner; and prevents any new theory from 
being admitted that is inconſiſtent with the eſtdbliſh- 
ed truth of circulation; of eburſe all the erroneous 
practice that was or might be formed on ſuch falſe 
theories can no longer take place. In the practice 
of ſurgery, by far the moſt certain part of the 
healing ärt, the improvemetity, derxed from this 
diſcovery are great and mani 

By the uſe of the tourniquet * man) .opers- 
tions are rendered ſafer than they were ormerly, 
and many lives preſerved by this and other im- 
provements made upon the ſame principle; which 
has been peculiarly advantageous to thoſe brave ci 
tizens whoſe lives and limbs are ſo often expoſed to 
the accidents of war. 

1 2 | Tho 
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The circulation'of the blood was firſt demonſtrat- 
ed by Dr. Harvey, about the beginning of the laſt 
century f a diſcovery which has rendered his name 


immorta 
tion, Envy could not quietly bear that {ſb 


and reflected luſtre on the Engliſh na- 


much 


honour ſhonld fall to the ſhare of any individual. 


That the might have the pleaſure of tearing 


from the brows of Harvey, fhe was willin 


_adorn'the buſts of the ancients with his laurels, 


them 
arte 


firſt attack that Harvey's enemies made upon his 
fume, was by aſſerting that the circulation of the 
bleed Was known to the ancients. But if the an- 

elents knew It, how eame thoſe karned gentlemen 


who tell us &, to have been ignorant of It! 


Find= 


ing that this attack did net ſueesed, It was next in⸗ 
{inuated that Harvey's more Immediate predecefibry 


had eleared the road, and pointed It out {6 clearly. 


that he eeuld net mill it, 


But all attempts to diminih the merit of this dif. 


eovery, by enumerating what was Known in anatom 
before his time, and by enhancing the advances ma 


by Veſullus, Servetus, and others, are equally vain 
and invidious. They had done ſo much, it is ſkid, 
that they had left him tie to do. But why did thoſe 
great men leave to another that which would have 
done themſelves more honour than all their paſt 


kabours ? 


How infinitely abſurd to oall that Irie, which thoſe 
very men whole genius and acuteneſs are deſcribed 


ug prodigious, could not accompliſh, and which 


eltap- 


ed the penetration of all' the anatomiſts, phyſicians 
and "philoſophers, that the world produced, till 
Harvey made the happy diſcovery—a difcovery 


not made, as many uſeful arts have been diſcovered, 


by accident, but in conſequence of deep reflection and Z 


careful inveſtigation; by weighing and com 


paring, 
facts, | 
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facts, drawing inferences from the diſcoveries of 
others, which their authors were unable to do, and 
advancing ſtep by ſtep to that important demonſtration 
which has juſtly acquired ſo much honour to the dif 
coverer himſelf, and has added dignity to the name 
of an Engliſhman, | 
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IV. 


OF THE SECRETION OR SEPARATION 
OF PARTICULAR FLUIDS FROM THE 
BLOOD, | | 


Beer ORE we attempt to give any idea 
of ſecretion in general, or of ſecreted fluids in par- 
ticular, it is proper to ſay ſomething of the blood 
itſelf, from which they are all derived. 

While blood is in circulation, and for ſome time 
after it has flowed out of the body, it ſeems an homo- 
geneous red liquor, ſomewhat thicker than water.— 
While it remains warm, it is conſtantly throwing off 
a watery vapour. After having been a certain time 
out of the body, whether in a cold or warm air, it 
thickens into a gelatinous maſs, which ſoon ſeparates 
into two parts; one ſolid, called craſſamentum, the 
other liquid, called ſerum. 

The craſſamentum canſiſts of a fluid which coagu- 
| lates ſpontaneouſly, and on that 8 has been 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of coaguJable lymph, and 

of another ſubſtance which gives the 1 colour to 
the blood. 'The coagulable lymph may in every ſtate 
of health be ſeparated from the reſt of the blood by 
art. In certain diſeaſes it ſeparates naturally, 

The buft-coloured coat which appears on the ſur. 
face of blood in rheumatiſms, pleuriſies, and other 
inflammatory diſeaſes, is no new ſubſtance formed, 

as Was ſuppoſed *, by theſe W but merely 

the 

* This was cleatly . by the late very ingenloue Mr. Hew« 


Blond ide his — uneutal Knquiries into the Properties of tha 
99 
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the coagulable lymph deprived of the red part of the 

eraſſamentum. a Wk FW '2 

In thoſe diſeaſes the blood ſuffers a change which 
hinders the lymph from coagulating ſo ſoon as it does 
in health; when received iuto a baſon, therefore, and 
| ſuffered to reſt, the red particles, being the heavier, 
gravitate to the bottom before the lymph congeals, 
and leave it like a buff-coloured jelly on the ſurface ; 
whereas in health the coagulation takes place ſo ſoon 
after the blood is taken out of the body, that the red 
part is entangled and prevented from ſeparating, and 

of courſe the eraſſamentum retains the natural colour 
of blood, From hence we may ee the reaſon why 
this inflammatory cruſt, as it is called, is thickeſt 
when the diſeaſs is moſt violent, wears gradually 
thinner as the diſeaſe abates, and at laſt entirely diſ- 
appears with the complaint. It accounts alſo for this 
eruſt not appearing on the ſurface of inflamed blood, 
if it is ſtirred and kept in motion till it congeals. 

The ſerum is a fluid of a yellowiſh colour, thicker 
and a little heavier than water. It conſiſts of a kind 
of mucilaginous ſubſtance diſſolved in water, which 
contains alſo ſome neutral ſalt. | = 

The mucilage above mentioned, although it does 
not coagulate ſpontaneouſly on being expoſed to the 
air, like the lymph of the blood, yet it does coagu- 
late with a certain degree of heat, like the white of an 


e 


gy FA and alkohol have the ſange effect ; but we 
can hardly ſuppoſe they ever can be received into the 
circulation in ſufficient quantity to have this effect 
there; if they ſhould, it is evident, that by putting 
a ſtop to the circulation, they muſt occaſion imme- 
diate death. 

The air is a ſtrong coagulant of the blood, produe- 
ing that effect in a few minutes, which does not take 
place, from mere reſt in _ veins, for ſeveral _ 

4 4 t 
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It is alſo remarked by Mr. Hewſon, that it coagulaten 
at different periods in different conſtitutions, and in 
different diſeaſes. Es | os SEED 
The ſame gentleman aſſerts, that the diſpoſition 
of the blood to coagulate increaſes in proportion 
as the animal is weak; from which he draws 
this practical inference, that it is improper to rouſe 
a patient fainting from hemorrhage by ſtimulating 
medicines, becauſe the languor or faintneſs favours 
the contraction of the divided arteries and the coa- 
gulatien of the blood at their bleeding orifices, and 
thus tends to ſtop the hemorrhage. In this manner 
blood-letting is often expedient in hemorrhages ; for 
when they are not profuſe, but long continued, the 
diſpoſition of the blood to coagulate, and of the veſ- 
ſels to contract, may not be ſufficient ; but when 
the veſſels are emptied ſuddenly by blood-letting, 
both effects may be produced, and the hemorrhage 
ſtopped with the loſs of Jeſs blood than if veneſec- 
tion had not been uſed, 5 . | 
To the diſpoſition to coagulate in the body by 
reſt alone, may be imputed the coagulation found 
ſometimes in the diſeaſe called aneuriſm *, alſo that 
in part of the large arteries after amputation, and 
thoſe called polypl found in the heart and the large 
veſſels near It, The laſt indeed are generally ſup» 
poſed not to take place till after death. 
Blood diſtilled in a glaſs retort yields water, vo- 
latile ſpirit like fpirit of hartſhorn, inflummable 
oll, and aſhes which no force of calcination can con- 
fume, but which, by pouring water on them, yield 
a ſinall quantity of fixed ſalt and ſome earth, amongſt 
which are found particles ſuppoſed to be of the na- 


ture of iron, as they are attracted by the loadſtone, 


The red colour of the blood is thought by ſome to be 
_ owing to this ferruginous matter; which opinion they 
| imagine 

* Vide Mr. Hewſon's Experimental Enquirles, 
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imagine is ſtrengthened by its being obſerved that 
blood becomes of a more. florid colour after a courſe 
of ſteel medicines. e | 
This notion, however, ſeems to be too haſti 
formed, for the ferruginous matter is in very f. 
quantity, no ſolution of iron out of the body is of 
a red colonr, and as to the blood becoming more 
florid after a courſe. of ſteel, it moſt probably has 
this effect merely as a tonic, for it is certain that 
the blood is florid in proportion to the ſtrength of 
the conſtitution. " 

The craſſamentum and ſerum are in different pro- 

ns in different habits. | 

In the laborious, active and ſtrong, the craſſa - 
mentum is in greater proportion to the ſerum than 
in the weak and languid | 

The ſerum contains a greater proportion of was 
ter and falt than the craſſamentum, the latter more 
oil; of courſe when dried it is inflammable. 
The proportions of the conſtituent parts of the 
m_ muſt alſo in ſome meaſure depend on the 

Se. 3 | 

That the diet influences the health, nobody will 
call in queſtion, but ſome have fancied that it alſo 
has a very conſiderable influence on the character 
and diſpoſition, 

Thoſe who entertain this opinion, think that a 
large proportion of alkaleſcent “ ſalts in the blood 
tend to produce a choleric and fierce turn of mind, 
In Jun of which they obſerve, that birds and 
beaſts of prey who live conſtantly on animal food, 
which contains a large proportion of thoſe ſalts, are 
more fierce than other animals, | 
This, however, probably depends on other cauſes 
for if animal food alone, even when taken in af- 

| toniſhingly 


* any ſubſtance which efferveſtes when mixed with an acid 
1y an alkali. What has a tendency to this 10 alkaleſcent, 
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„ - toniſhingly great quantities, could produce this ef- 


| fect, many peaceable citizens and worthy aldermen, 
inſtead of being the quiet worſhipful creatures they 
are, would be. the fierceſt and moſt outrageous ani- 
mals in the world. 

PAs ee the blood is ounalaed with a microſcope, 
it appears not an homogeneous fluid, but ſeems to 
conſiſt of red globules ſwimming in a clear liquor. 
There have been different opinions reſpecting the 
exact ſhape of thoſe globules ; ſome obſervers aſſert- 
ing they are of a ſpherical,” others of a lenticular “ 
form, When a diſpute commences, men are un- 
willing to yield, whether the point in queſtion re- 
gards their microſcopes or their ſenſes. The con- 
troverſy was, as uſual, carried on with great warmth. 

While the curious were ſtraining their eyes to aſ- 
certain this important matter, a great philoſopher 
pronounced that both ſides were in the wrong, for the 
globules in diſpute were neither ſpherical nor lenti- 
cular, but that each conſiſted of fix ſmall globules 
adhering together in the form of a mulberry ; and that 
notwithſtanding their appearing of a red colour while 
adhering, yet each of the ſix ſmall globules, when 
ſeparate, were not red, but e or tranſpa- 
rent. 

The laſt part of the aſſertion could not well be 
denied; for although the microſcope has been car- 
ried to a greater degree of perfection ſince this 
philoſopher wrote, nobody has been able to per- 
ceive this union of the ſix globules ; and it is not 
fair to diſpute the colour of an object till a ſight 
of it can be obtained. 
his therefore became a matter of falth rather 


than of demonſtration and that believers might _ 
0 


3 or the form of u lens that is, a round figure, conven on 
both fides, but flatter than a (phere, Pn 
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free ſcope for the exerciſe of this virtue, they were 
_ Farther informed from the ſame authority, that the 

| ſecond order of globules were no more than the firſt 
of an uniform ſpherical ſurface, but that each of 
them was compoled of ſix globules of a third order, 
adhering in the ſame manner; and over and above, 
that it was philoſophical to believe it, that the ſubor- 
dination does not ſtop here, but that there is a fourth, 
a fifth, and Heaven knows how many more orders of 
_ globules, all in the ſame ſtyle with the firſt, with an 
equal ſubordination of veſſels adapted for their re- 
ception 3 which beautiful arrangement will become 


manifeſt as ſoon as our microſcopes are ſufficiently im- - 


proved to bring it within the ſphere of our viſion. 

There can be no great harm, however, in ſuf 

pending our abſolute belief till this improvement takes 

place, df 5 N DE ; ' 

While the blood is in circulation, various liquors 

are ſeparated from it by a proceſs called Secretion, 

all theſe ſecretions being neceſſary for the health and 

preſervation of animal life. 8 | 

1. The ſemen is ſecreted for the purpoſe of ge- 
neration. | | | 

2. The liquor ammii, or fluid in which the foetus ſwims, 
contributes to its ſafety and preſervation in the 
womb, and facilitates its entrance into the world. 

3. The milk is ſecreted in the breaſts of women 
_ child«birth for the nouriſhment of the in- 
ant. | 

4: The urine and ſweat, being excrementitious, are 
thrown out of the body. 

5. The ſaliva, the gaſtric juice, bile, and paners- 

; — fluid, are all ſubſervient to the purpoſe of di- 

| on. 

6. The /iqtorr which moiſten the cavities of the 

Hhorax* and abtonen'|, and the Interſtitial jug 


„The cheſt, J The belly, 
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of the cellular membrane, are contrived to admit of 
eaſy motion among the viſcera, and prevent the 
dad effects of attrition., Theſe are alſo the pur» 
poſes, of the /iquor contained within the pericardi- 
um &, and the watery humour within the tunica vagi- 
nalis of the teſticles ; without the firſt the con- 
ſtant motion of the heart would produce a fatal 
effect, and by means of the ſecond the moſt delicate 
organs of the human body are enabled to elude ma- 
ny external injuries to which they would otherwiſe 
7. The unctuous nature and the bitterneſs of that 
yellow ſubſtance that is ſecreted in the ears, 
| * them from the invaſion of all kinds of in- 
ſects. RVE 
8. The mucus which lines the inteſtines and the 
urethra, ſheaths and defends thoſe canals from the 
acrimony of the ſubſtances which paſs through 
9. The ſynovia or mucilage which lubricates the 
ints, is happily placed to allow the heads of the 
ones to ſlip ſmoothly over each other, and render 
their motion eaſy. 34 
10. The tears bur 4 injurious ſubſtances from the eyes, 
_ preſerve their tranſparency; and although ſome- 
times they are expreſſive of the weakneſs of human 
nature, at others they indicate that ſympathy and 
benevolence which are its moſt diſtinguiſhed orna- 
ment. N OOO 33 
The wiſdom difplayed in providing thoſe various 
fluids for the preſervation and comfort of animal 
life, is manifeſt to the dulleſt obſerver ;——the 
means by which they are' provided, puzzle the moſt 
acute, 1 
- Such inveſtigations are exceedingly natural to that 
| ſpirit of enquiry, with which, for wiſe purpoſes, the 
ED” | 27 mind 
The membranous bag which looſcly ſurrounds the heart. 


— 
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mind of man is endowed ; innd tile ph 3s rank 
who have attempted to explain this and 
of the animal ceconomy, deſerve praiſe ſor their — | 
intentions, as well as their ingenuity, although they 
may have often failed in conveying that conviction to 
the minds' of others, wits long thought on fa- 
vourite ſubjects, and the ambition of e, Tem 
to have produced in their own. | 
I ſhall adjoin however a ſhort view of what * gl- 
ven by ſome of the moſt 2b tn f e as 
an explanation of the manner in the au 
ſecretions are performed. | 
The blood, we are reminded, is a mined liquor 5 
donſiſting of red globules and various fluids ef differ- 
ent denfities in which they ſwim. 'Thefe globules are 
the largeſt of all the particles which conſtitute the 
blood, The diameter of tlie ſmalleſt artery Which 
eirculates blood, muſt therefore be larger that 
that of a red globule ; but veſſels or canals wiſe din- 
meters are ſmaller chan red globules, ariſe from thoſe 
arteries; into them, it is evident, no ved \globule, 
wy unngtural foro and ſtretching, can p- 
r: But tlie fluids whoſe particles are ſmaller than 
— may in the courſe of natuval circulation 
enter this ſmaller order of 'veſſels, And If from the 
above mentioned ſbereting veſſels « fmaller order of 
__ canals ariſe, whoſe diameters cannot admit one of u 
thinner nature, the thinner purts of this fluid may enter 
this third order of canals, In the ſame manner u 


fourth and thinner ſecretion may by the 'meting uf u 


- . Fourth and a ſmaller order of Veſfels be feparated 


from the third, a fifth from @ fourth, and 0 
on. | 
It is evident that none of the ſecreted fluids ran he 

ea red colour; for if a veſſel is large enough to ad- 
mit the red part of the blood, it would of courſe 
admit all the other parts, and the contents of the "a 
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{1 would not be à fluid ſecreted from the blood, but 
the blood itſelf. It is equally evident by the above 
account of the matter, that the groſſer ſecretions are 
made from the ſanguineous arteries, and the. finer 
from veſſels ariling from them, which ſecretions be- 
come finer and finer in proportion to the number 
of removes the ſecreting veſſels are from the real 
blood-veſſels. | | 
We are aſſured alſo by ſome phyſiologits, that the 
red globules have no inclination to deviate into the 
mouths of the ſeeretory veſſels, but on the contrary, 
that they and the denſer partleles of the blood in ge- 
naral have a natural * to keep the middle 
of the canal, while; the thinner particles, recede to the 
ſides, and by that means are more eaſily caught by 
the ecretary orifices. | E640 Tv 
But this method of explaining the myſtery of ſecre- 
tion by a ſubordination of veſſels drawing off the thin- 
ner, and leaving the thicker fluids of which the blood 
Kk compoſed, and thus forming, ſeparate __ of ya» 
rious kinds, does not account for the. fecretion of 
thoſe fluids which are thicker than the blood itſelf. 
Thoſe fluids therefore muſt be ſuppoſed to have been 
thinner at the moment of ſecretion, and afterwards to 
have become thicker; which: may happen either by 
the evaporation of the watery particles, when the ſe- 
creted fluid is expoſed to the air, as is the caſe with 
the mugus.of the noſe * and the wax of the ears; or 
by the abſorption of thoſe watery particles; which is 
ſuppoſed to be performed by the inhaling veſſels, of 
the ducts and canals, through which the ſecreted fluid 
is obliged to make a tedious, inflefted, and circuitous 
- courſe, for the expreſs purpoſe of giving time for the 
. - abſorption of the thin particles. 55 


Some 


. * That the mucus of the noſe is thin and watery at the inſtant of 
ſecretion, we know by the effeck of ſternutatories. | 
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Some of the ſecreted flulds are depoſited in certain 
teceptacles provided for them within the body, Where 
they are kept as in a magazine till there is a demand 
for them. Thus the bile, after its ſeparation fram 
the blood in the liver, is depoſited in the gallkblad- 
der, where it becomes more high-coloured and vi 
eld; aud in like manner the ſemen was ſuppoſed to 
be depoſited in the ſeminal veſicles, ready prepared 
for the calls of nature; in confirmatlon of which it 
Was urged, that in the continent it la of a thicker 
conſiſtence than in men who are of a different tem- 
. perament, | 0 e | | | 
But this argument has been overturned by later 
,anatomiſts, who aflert, and bring ſtrong proofs in 
confirmation of the aſſertion, . that the veſſiculæ ſo- 
minales are not a receptacle for ſemen, but that 
they ſecrete a different fluid, This however comes 
nearly to the ſame thing, as this fluid is lodged in 


theſe veſiculæ ready for the calls of nature and 


. purpoſes of generation. And in the ſame manner 
the milk is kept ready in the large ducts. of the 

mammæ. 6 . WT 
In attempting to explain what is difficult and ab- 
ſtruſe, it is not ſurprizing that every — — 
is laid hold of that can poſſibly be ſuppoſed to af. 
ſiſt in making it out; accordingly we are told that 
the nature of the ſecreted fluid depends in ſome mea- 
ſure upon the angle which the ſecreting duct makes 
with the trunk from which it branches; and as 
the veſſels are detached at a great diverſity of an- 
gles, and are ramified in various manners, and as Na- 
ture does nothing in vain, the concluſion is drawn, 
that this variety of angles and ramifications aſſiſt in 
producing the variety of ſecreted fluids. Men are 
- too apt to miſtake their own fancies for the aims of 
Nature. To allow therefore, that Nature does no- 
thing in vain, and to admit all that is, above aſſerted, 
| | | art 
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uro very different conceſſions ; for there muy be very 
good uſes ahſwered by diftributing the fmall' branches 
of arteries in different männers to different ' viſcera, 
although the varying the ſecreted fluids Ils not 
one of them; beſides, It afford but little ſatisfaction 
to be perſanded, that the varlety of the one 9 
contributed to the variety in the other, if, after all, 
wwe cannot form an idea how it contributes 
To make this matter a little clearer, and to account 
in come degree for the different fluids ſecreted in 
different parts of the body, it has been aſſerted that 
the blood which arrives at the various places of fecre- 
tion is of a nature and quality ſimilar to the humour 
there to be ſecreted. Blood, when iÞ firſt iſſues from 
the heart, before any of the ſecretions have taken 
place, is ſuppoſed to be more watery than afterwards, 
unck on that account, we are told, the emulgent urte- | 
'Fies, from which the unine is ſecreted, are placed 
near the heart, Jon Lon mor ns 
The mammiary arteries of nurſes, it Is ſuid, are 
more plentifully furniſhed with chyle than any others ; 
and therefore the milk, a liquor reſembling chyle in 
many particulars, is ſecreted from them. 
The bile, an oily and acrimonious ſecretion, is ſe- 
| creted from the blood returning /iuggi/hly loaded, with 
1 oil, and Contaminated with rancid effiuovia from the 
1 omentum and other viſcera of the lower belly. And 
l to crown the whole, we are aſſured that the hlood 
| carried by the carotid 'arteries to the brain, is of a 
more /pirituour und refined nature than any of the reſt 
of the maſs, for this very ſufficient reaſon, that the 
1 animal ſpirits, which are the moſt refined of al poſſ- 
ble fluids, are ſecreted there. 5 
1 All this is fanciful and well arranged, but Would 
he more convincing, if upon examination the blood of 
the emulgent arterſes were really found more full of 
water than the blood of other arteries, or Phan 
blood 
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blood of the vena portarum were not found the 
ſame In all reſpects with blood returning by the veins 
from all the other parts of the body, Had the blood in 
the firſt caſe been ſenſibly impregnated, with urinous, 
and that of the ſecond with billous particles, it might 
have been natural to have judged à priori, that urine 
would be drawn from the one and bile from the 
other ; but as previouſly to the ſecretions, no ſuch 
particles can be found, the matter ſeems rather 
darker after the explanation than it was before. 
As to the aſſertion concerying the ſpirituous quality 
of that portion of blood carried by the carotids 
to the brain, the argument ſtands nearly in this 


Way. | 
| Te blood ſent to the brain is more ſpirituous and 
refined than the reſt of the maſs. | 
I do no find it ſo. : 
Yes, but it muſt be fo, 
Ad, OR FR 
Becauſe the animal ſpirits are ſecreted from it, 
and all the world knows that the animal ſpirits are 
the moſt refined of all fluids, 
Where is this fluid? | 
In the nerves. . = 
Cut a large nerve, and ſhew it to me. 
Lou cannot ſee it, it is ſo refined. 
That is unlucky. | 
On the contrary, it is the moſt fortunate ' thing in 
the world; if we could ſee it, it would be good for 
nothing, but we are ſure it is there, 
How ſo? „„ 
How ſo? For what other purpoſe but the ſecretion 
of this fine @therial fluid would the moſt ſplrituous 
part of the blood be ſent by the carotids to the brain? 
So that it is clear from * circular W 
| | | | 5 that 


| which carries the blood from the ven of the 


The veſle 


lower bellyt o the liver, 
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that the moſt refined part of the blood goes to the brain, 
becauſe the gnimal ſpirits are ſecreted ; and that the 
animal ſpirits are ſecreted there, becauſe the moſt 
refined part of the blopd goes to the brain. 
Tue notion that the mammary arteries of nunſes 
are more n ſtored with chyle than the other 
_— of the body, has ariſen on no better founda- 
on, | 7 1 9 
The blood of thoſe arteries has never been actually 
found impregnated with a greater proportion of chyle 
than that of others; but as on perceiving that the 
urine, a watery liquor, is ſecreted by the, kidneys 
and the bile, an oily one, by the liver, it is conclude 
that the blood which goes directly to thoſe two organs 
is fuller of watery and bilious particles than the reſt of 
the maſs ; ſo on finding that milk, a fluid reſembling. 
chyle, is ſecreted in the breaſts of nurſes, it is taken 
for granted that the blood of their mammary arteries 
is uncommonly full of chyle, is. 
It would appear, indeed, that the chyle is a conſider- 
able time before it changes its nature, and is aſſimilat- 
ed into the maſs of blood; for when blood is drawn 
after a plentiful meal, the ſerum is of a whiter colour 
than uſual, owing in all probability to the freſh ab- 
ſorbed chyle's not being perfectly aſſimilated; but this 
regards the maſs of blood in general, and not that. of 
the mammary arteries in particular. It is certain, 
however, that when a nurſe is kept too long from 
food, and her breaſts almoſt entirely drained of milk, 
what little is found there contains an unuſual quantit 
of ſalt, and is rejected by the infant with ſigns of dil. 
guſt; yet within three quarters of an hour or an hour 
after eating a competent quantity of freſh broth, her 
breaſts will be, repleniſhed with milk, and the child 
will fuck with ſatisfaction and avidity. In this caſe 
the food received into the ſtomach, if not the immedi- 
ate ſource of the milk, ſeems at leaſt the cauſe - — 
| JJ i __  brealts 


\ - 
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breaſts being filled with that liquor; but the ſhortneſs 
of the interval between the cauſe and effect 
ome ſurprizing, and difficult to be accounted 
ors 1 ket | | 
Wo cannot ſuppoſe that this food is digeſted, con- 
verted into chyle, this chyle thrown in the common 
way into the maſs of blood, and ſecreted in the 
form of milk from the mammary arteries ; for the 
| proceſz of digeſtion alone muſt engroſs much more 
time than the whole interval in queſtion, But even 
upon the ſuppoſition that the digeſtion could be com- 
pleted and the chyle formed from the food within that 
interval, this would not remove the difficulty, Let 
us conſider the journey the chyle has to make before 
it arrives. at the breaſts: It is firſt carried into the 
thoracic duct, thence into the ſubclavian vein to be 
mingled with the blood; from the ſubclavian vein it 
flows into the vena cava, paſſes through the heart, 
then through the lungs, returns and paſſes again 
through the heart into the aorta, and is diſtributed all 
over the body, the common proportion only going to 
the mammary arteries, from whence the chyle is ſe- 
creted. When we think on all this, and recollect alſo 
that the chyle falls drop by drop into the ſubclavian 
vein, and is mingled in this circuitous courſe with the 
blood of the whole body, we cannot poſlibly conceive 
that the proportion of chyle formed from this ſingle 
meal, which falls to the ſhare of the mammary arte- 
ries, is the entire ſource of this copious flow of milk. 
Others ſuppoſe that the broth, without waiting the 
uſual proceſs of digeſtion, is abſorbed by the lactcals 
of the nurſe's ſtomach, and carried directly to the 
thoracic duct, and ſo into the blood. But this ſuppo- 
ſition, even if granted, would only cut off the 
time taken up in digeſtion, and leave the other objec- 
tions in full force. | 
| i. F 2 | The 
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The fact being certain, and all theſe methods of ü 
accounting for it unſatisfa&tory, ſome have ſuſpected: 


that there is a ſecret conveyance undetected by anato- 


miſts, by which this nouriſhment is ſmuggled from 
the nurſe's ſtomach to her breaſts, and there convert- 
ed into milk, without being previouſly either changed 
| into chyle or blood. 195 | 
But to this wild hypotheſis ſtronger objeaions\ ariſe 
than to any of the preceding. It ſuppoſes a fluid to 
be ſecreted, and not from the blood, which is contra- 
ry to the rule obſerved by Nature in the other ſe- 
eretions, all of which are formed from the blood, 
and it renders the TT arteries almoſt entire- 
Fulle, 
When the ſtomach is empty, ſtill there is ſome 
milk fecreted, although in ſmall quantity, and of a 
bad quality; if therefore we admit this hypothe- 
ſis, there muſt be two ways of ſecreting milk, one 
directly, from the nouriſhment in the ſtomach, 
and the other, when no nouriſhment is in the 
ſtomach, — the blood in the mammary arte- 
e 

And finally; to ſuppoſe a direct paſſage from the 
ſtomach to the breaſts unobſerved by anatomiſts, 
implies a degree of careleſſneſs and want of attention, 

which ill accord with that ſpirit of minute inveſ- 
_ tigation, and ardour for diſcovery, by which this claſs 
of men are peculiarly diſtinguiſhed. 

A ſudden and profuſe ſecretion of milk, after all, 
is not more difficult to be accounted for than the 
fadden and profuſe ſecretion of tears which in ſome 
people attends pain and grief, or than the great aug- 
mentation of ſome other #:cretions from various 
exciting cauſes. 

What is ſingular in the inſtance of milk, and oc-, 
caſions the peculiar difficulty, is, that its augmented 
ſecretion 10 immediately follows eating, that we are 

tempted 


reer 


e 
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tempted to think, in ſpite of , reaſon and anatomy, 
that it is the identical food received. in the ſtomach, 


which in leſs than an hour after flows from the 


murſe's breaſts in the form of milk. - Difficulties un- 
queſtionably attend every explanation that has been 
given of this phænomenon. The following ſeems lia- 
ble to the feweſt, is the moſt ſingle, and 1 rare 
the moſt probable. 57770 

When the nurſe is Fink: froim- hunger, hoy. circu- 
lation, as that of every perſon in the ſame ſtate muſt 
be, is languid, and of courſe. all the ſecretions are di- 


miniſhed; but after ſhe has received a ſufficient quan- 


tity of nouriſhing liquid food, it inſtantly acts as a ſti- 
mulating cordial to the nerves of the ſtomach, with 
which all the nerves of the body have a wonderful 
ſympathy ; the circulation is quickened, every ſecre- 


tion is in ſome degree increaſed, part of the food is 


abſorbed and carried into the circulation ſoon after 
it is ſwallowed, | which cauſes a general fulneſs of the 
blood. veſſe Els; the mamm arteries enlarge, and 
carry blood more rapidly and in greater quantities to 


the breaſts ; they are ſtimulated to ſecrete more in 
proportion chan other glands, and thus the breaſts of 
an exhauſted nurſe are filled with milk ſoon after a 


pourlſking and reſtorative meal. 
A glaſs of wine in ſome meaſure has the me ef. 


feet; 3 it gives a cordial ſtimulus to the nerves of the 
_ ſtomach, increaſes the circulation, and promotes ſe 


cretion, put it does not keep up the ſecretion by pour- 
ing freſh juices into the blood. The effects of the 
wine decreaſe every moment after the firſt exertion of 
the conſtitutional powers it excites: The effects 
of a nouriſhing meal are more copious and Pom a- 
nent. i 

If however it is aſked, how this ſtimulus is given 


| to the breaſts in particular, or why a plentiful mea! 
ſhould be followed by a flow of milk, rather than ol 


F 3 any 
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any other of the ſecreted juices, no ſatisfactory an- 


ſwer can be given, more than if it were aſked Aoi 


the breaſts of women ſetrete milk after labour, and 
not before. We ſee the beſt reaſons why it ſhould 
be ſo, although we cannot diſcover by what means 


it is brought about; we _ not r N to —1 
plain final cauſes. een 


Io return to the ſubject a ſoevetion; „ In — | 
ever way the ſecreted fluids are ſeparated. from the 
blood, or however their component particles are 


combined, it is certain that the ſecretion of ſome 


of thoſe flaids is performed with, and in others 
without, dhe mediation of certain ſubſtances 'valled 


glands. e Sf 9 Nr 
The faliva, tears, bile,” bots, urins; And dune 


other fluids, are of the firſt claſs; the lymph, and 
the fluid thrown out of the body by ſenſible ou 
inſenſi ble perſpiration, of the: ſecond: io wn : 
Theſe laſt, as has been generally thought are 
ſceretett from the blood without the aid of gland 


nds 
and merely by the mechaniſm above deſertted, of 
ſmaller veſſels branching from larger ones, and 


draining a thinner from a thicker liquor. 


The former are ſeparated by the intervention of 


glandular ſubſtances of one kind or other; for we 
always find ſuch ſubſtances at the places where 


thiol ſecrefins are formed. We can ſee the ſe- 
creted fluid flowing from them by a pipe called 


the excretory duct; we know that the gently touch» 


ing or preſſing certain glands promotes the ſeere- 
tion; and we know that when the glands - are ob 


ſtructed, or deſtroyed by diſeaſe, or entirely cut 
from the body, the ſecretion no longer takes place; 


ſo that there can be no ſhadow of doubt that 


- glands ' are the agents of the ennie, of the Ju- 


ids in queſtion. 


A gland 


+ 
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A gland then is a ſubſtance contrived for the pur- 
| poſs of ſeparating ſome particular liquor from the 
blood; it is generally of a ſmooth” ſurface, and ſe- 


parated from the adjacent parts by à fine mem- 


branous coat, which admits an artery and nerve 


to enter, and a vein to iſſue, along with a = 


called the excretory duct of the gland. IPhey: 
either ſimple, in the language of arigrontis "i Sort: 
globate 3 or compound, otherwiſe called conglome- 
rate. TER 

The ler conſiſts of 4 ner of the former 
joined together in a cluſter, each glandule of which 
has its diſtinct excretory duct; "theſe afterwards 
uniting, ſometimes form three or four, and ſome- 
times one large excretory canal. 

As injections may be puſhed from the arteries 
= 3 to enter the ſubſtance of the glands, quite 
to their excretory ducts, it is thought that 

he ab bſtance of glands is nothing but a congeries 

and convolution of arteries, adhering ſome more ſome 
leſs compadtly, connected by an intervening cellu- 
lar membrane, and terminating in an excretory duct. 
The © vein. which iſſues from the gland with the 


duct, conveys away the ſuperfluous blood that re- 


mains after the ſecreted' fluid is formed. 

Such of the ſecreted fluids as are ſuppoſed to 
exiſt in the blood previous: to ſecretion, and to'be 
only mechanically mixed by the force of circula- 
tion, may, it is thought, be mechanically ſeparated 
either without the intervention of glands, as the 
ſweat, or by their means, as the urine and tears. 
But there is more difficulty with thoſe fluids which 
are thought not previouſly to have exiſted in the 
blood, and therefore could not be drawn from it 
by any arrangement of ſubordinate veſſels, or any 
mechanical power whatever. The ſaliva, the ſe. 
men, the bile, the ,pancreatic Juice, and {ome others, 
2 4 | | | it 
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it is imagined are of this claſs. By what power, 
it is aſked, can the glands, from whoſe excretory 
ducts thoſe fluids iſſue, produce liquors from the 
kk was. an ancient. opinion, and is dtül the opt. 
alen of Tan phyſicians, flat thole” Aids abe Far- 
ed in their reſpective ſecretory organs by the chy- 
mical operation of fermentation ; by which term 

they mean ſome kind of change either by efferveſ- 

cence, coagulation, ſolution, precipitation, or other- 
wiſe, which the ſecreted fluid undergoes in the gland, 
by mixing with ſomething of the nature of a ferment, 
which each gland contains. — Others treat this no- 
tion with deriſion, declaring that neither the blood 
nor any of the juices ſeparated from it, are acid or 
alkali; that none of them can efferveſce with acids 
or with alkalis, nor with each other, or by any 
of the other means produce the changes in queſtion. 
To which the ſupporters. of the doctrine. of fer; 
ments reply, that. the particular ferment .. belong- 
ing to each gland is in ſuch a fall quantity, that 
no experiment can be tried upon it to aſcertain 
what its nature is, or what are its powers; and 

when the blood arrives at the organ, the change 

immediately takes place, and the ſecreted fluid is 
formed. But this ſuppoſed ferment implies a pre- 
vious ferment to form it, and that again another 
of elder date, and ſo the elephant is ſupported on 
the back of a tortoiſe, and the weight and perplexi- 
ty-2is donbled.. - - -: „ 3 
What then is the reſult of the whole matter? 
Why, that every theory hitherto. offered as an ex- | 
planation of the manner in which the ſecretions are 
made, is liable to ſuch infurmountable objections, 
that it is evident the proceſs is not underſtood. It 
may be aſked, why is not this acknowledged at 
once? And when people plainly ſee they do not 
| | underſtand 
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it, ande fave farther trouble to egen and 


others: 
That, to be Bre, is the ani kniple 5585 the moſt 


candid method, and is followed by ſome; but all 


the men of a learned profeſſion and ſolemn character 


are not fond of adopting it; they poſſibly think it 


puts them too much on a. Apel Tae thoſe Who 

have not ſuch advantage. 
However myſterious a ſubje may be, and ue 

ver little light 7 45 gan throw upon it, Rill they can 


talk about it and about it; they can, in ſupport. of 


their. ſyſtems, bring conjectures in place of facts, 
and aſſertiong 
puſhed, they ' , Ol 


makes him imagine that the myſtery has been fully 
explained, although ke has not capaciry enough to 
follow and. comprehend the demonſtration. :. 
When we. get clear of this duſt, however, and 
conſider the. ſubject uninfluenced by Syſtem or early 
pre judices, we are confounded to Prev how very 
ignorant indeed the moſt knowing are. 

Yet it is right to know what has been thought 


on ſubjects of this nature, becauſe in tracing the 
3 of erroneous ſyſtems, a clue 1s: ſometimes | 


ound, which leads to the truth. 5 
To return to our ſubject: If it is ſaid that thoſe 
ſecreted fluids which are known to be only mecha- 
nically mixed in the blood, by the motion and jum- 


ble of circulation, may be mechanically ſeparated 


by the mere ſubordination of veſſels; and that glands 
are only neceſſary when a great change is to be 
made, and a new fluid, as it were, formed: The 


inſtance of the urine, however, overturns this idea, 
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for proofs ; and when very hard 
call veteran phraſes from Greece, 
and many Frightful words to their aſſiſtance, till at 
laſt they raiſe ſuch a cloud of technical duſt, as 
conceals their ignorance, blinds the ſpectator, * | 


| ſecreted by glands, and the other without, In 


1 
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being a fluid which comes under the preceding 
deſcription, where glands ſeem not neceſſary, but 
which nevertheleſs is ſeparated by glands. ' The 
urine and the ſweat are of the ſame nature with 


each other, and, as far as we can inveſtigate them, 


they conſiſt of the ſame ſubſtances; yet the firſt is 


neral, however, it is true, that the fluids ſecreted 
by the interventien - of glands are very different 
from the ſubſtances found in the blood, and what it 
feems impoſſible to imagine could be mechanically 


Rrained or ſeparated from it ;. thoſe organs rather 
appearing to have a chymical or magic power of 


Forming a new fluid, totally — 8 from any 
thing that could have been expet&& to be formed 
from blood, or any of the juices of which\'is'com- 
poſed. What can be more different from blood 
than bile? Yet, as it has been already obſerved, 
the blood carried to the liver is the ſame in all 


Knſible qualities with the reſt of the blood in the 


_ veins ; and this gall, which can only be formed - in 


the ſecretory veſſels of the liver, being onc form- 
ed there, can afterwards be taken up by all the ſe- 
eretory organs; and in the jaundice is evidently to 
be ſeen in all the ſecretions. '' In ſhort, we perceive 
that ca moſt wonderful change is made in the blood 


hat is carried to certain glands; but we neither 


know how this change is performed, nor have we 
any conception what circumſtance makes glands ne- 
ceſſary for ſecretion ; nor can we perceive any thin 

in their ſtructure that can lead us to preſume à priori, 


that any one of the ſecreted liquors ſhould neceſſa- 


rily be ſecreted by any one of the ſecreting organs, 
rather than by another ; for any thing that we can 
pereeive, milk might have been ſecreted by the 


liver, —bile by the glands of the breaſt, —faliva by 


the | kidneys, and fo on. * 
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It is true; we do ſee. moſt evidently that; they 


are [infinitely better arranged; but our diſcernment 


does not enable us to .perceive on What particular 
_ gs this adinirable arrangement immediately 
depends. 2 dat Dinars ISR 


„Nor have we any idea how it happens thut chyle; up- 


parently the ſame, is formed from all the various kinds 
of food that mankind eat: Let them bei fed on animal 
food alone, on vegetable ſood alone, or on a mixture 
of batli, ſtill the bland; white fluid onlled chyle will 
be abſorbed! from them all. The milk or a nurſe is 
ſtill milk, with little or no apparent difference: whether 
the Woman is fed on roaſt beef; oatmeal, or pota- 
toes. τπome one: of: theſe may, it is true be mort 
wholefome than the others, or a mixture af all may 
be preferable to any ane; but whether che: nurſt is 
confined to one, or allowed to feed on all, her milk 
will be eſſentially the ſame. 1 TON 

The formation of chyle and milk ſeems to be ſome- 
thing very different then from ſimply ſeparating by a 
ſubordination of veſſels, or by any other means, the 
thinner from the thicker parts of a heterogeneous * 
liquor ; for if that alone were the caſe, we ſhould na- 
turally expect to find a different kind of chyle drawn 
from every different kind of food. Whereas the lac- 
teals ſeem to poſſeſs, in the very moment of abſorp- 
tion, the power of aſſimilating into one uniform fluid 
all that infinite variety of different ſubſtances, which 
the voracity or caprice of mankind has appropriated 
for their food. But we know not on what principle 


this depends; neither have we any conception by what 


means the human conſtitution converts vegetable and 
animal ſubſtances, the firſt with nearly as much faci- 
lity as the ſecond, into part of itſelf. | | 
This, to be ſure, is very wonderful; but not more 
fo than that a beech or oak ſapling ſhould by their 

1 1 | roots, 
* Of various natures, 
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roots, which contain, their abſorbing veſſels, imbibe 
the juices from the earth, and convert them into the 
ſubſtance of beech and oak. — How do the ſeeds 
thrown into the earth gradually increaſe in ſize, and 
ſpringing from the ſame ſoil, take the various forms 
of all the different trees and vegetables How does 
the branch of one tree, engrafted on the branch of 
another, produce a different fruit from that. of the 
trunk How do the abſorbing veſſels of a pear- 


branch draw | juices. out of an apple-tree, which 'are / 


converted into pears, while every. other branch ſends 
fourth apples? All this remains unexplained, 1 
therefore cannot be ſurprized, however much I ma 

regret it, that it alſo remains unexplained how the vari- 
ous {ſecretions are performed, or how the liver con- 
verts the ſame liquor into bile, from which other 
glands form mucus, or ſemen, or ſali va. 


D . 15 Ty , 
£4 V. A B- As 
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ABSORPTION. 


 __ Apso0RPTION« the nent fundtion 
of the vaſcular ſyſtem to be conſidered, 

'This is gave by a ſet of veſſels called abſor- 
bent, ſmaller, and, if poſſible, more numerous, than 
the blood-veſſels. | 17 

Some of thoſe veſſels, it is ſaid, have been occaſion- 
ally ſeen and vaguely mentioned by the earlieſt medi- 

cal writers; but thoſe who aſſert this muſt acknow- 
ledge that thoſe writers had no idea of their uſe, but 

2 of them in ſuch a curſory manner that it is very 
oubtful whether they mean the veſſels in queſtion or 
not. | | | 
There are two kinds of abſorbents, the lacteals and 
the lymphatics, each of them deriving their name from 
the appearance of the fluids they contain; the firſt be- 
ing of a milky colour, the ſecond pellucid. 

About the beginning of the laſt century, Mellius 
diſcovered the former, and gave them the name they 
till have. Towards the middle of that century, Pe- 
quet traced them to the thoracic duct, and diſcovered 
that from thence their contents are carried to the 
ſubclavian vein, and not to the liver, as was till then 
believed. Rudbec, Bartholin, and others, about the 
ſame time demonſtrated the ſecond part of the abſorb- 
ent ſyſtem, called lymphatic, which has been more 
accurately ned by ſucceeding phyſicians, and 
whoſe nature lately, in a peculiar manner, engaged the 

attention of the moſt celebrated anatomiſts of this * 
8 . e 


Ul 


the colon, wi 
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The lacteals ariſe from the Internal ſurface of the 
ſtomach and the alimentary canal; their office is to 
imbibe the moſt nutritious and fineſt part of the food 
(the chyle) and carry it to a reſervoir where they all 
terminate, called the thoracic duct. | 

In their e. from the bowels to this duct, the 
lacteals paſs along a membrane called the meſentery, 
to which the inteſtines are attached in ſuch a manner 
as prevents their being entangled; an aceident to 
which, . ſo very long and ſo very flexible a pipe, con- 
__ in ſuch, {mall bounds, would otherwiſe be very 
There are a great many little ſubſtances, called 
meſenteric glands,” diſperſed over this membrane. 
The lacteals paſs through theſe glands, in their way 
to the thoracic duct, „ 

Theſe glands, therefore, divide the lacteals into 
two portions ; that from the inteſtines to the glands, 
called by ſome the firſt, and that from the glands to 
the thoracic duct, called the ſecond order of lacteals. 

The whole alimentary canal is a continued pipe, 


whole various windings and circumyolutions within 
the belly prolong it generally to at leaſt ſix times the 


length of the perſon to whom it belongs. T 
Though but a ſingle pipe, we talk of it in the 


plural number, becauſe it is divided by anatomiſts 


into ſix portions, to each of which they have given 
a name. 'Three of theſe form what are called the 
ſmall guts—the remaining three, the great. The 
former make by much the longeſt portion of the 
whole canal, and there the lacteals are moſt numerous. 
There are, however, a conſiderable number in 
hich is the firſt of the large inteſtines 3 

but few or none in the remaining two. 
'The wiſdom of this is obvious and ſtriking 3 for 
the food, by the time it arrives at the two laſt of the 


_ Inteſtines, being almoſt entirely deprived of its nu- 


tritious 
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_ tritlous jule, what remains begins to acquire an 
excrementitious talnt, and la therefore Improper to 
be abſorbed and mixed with the blood, 

The lacteal veſſels which are found in the colon, 
and the few ſuppoſed to be in the two other large 
inteſtines, though in ſmall numbers, ſuggeſted the 
practice of injectin clyſters of nouriſhing broth and 
milk, in thoſe diſeaſes which deſtroy the power of 
ſwallowing. By the abſorption of part of thoſe injec- 
tions, which may be thrown up as high as the colon, 
the patient has been ſupported till ſuch time as the 
Ane or impoſſibility of ſwallowing food was re- 
move pits | «ab 

From this deſcription it is evident, that whatever 
_ obſtructs the paſſage of the chyle, and prevents it 
from being mixed with the blood, . hinders the nouriſh- 
ment of the body as effectually as if no victuals were 
allowed to enter the ſtomach. + 
For although a perſon ſhould eat plentifully of the 
moſt nouriſhing food, and although that food ſhould 
be properly digeſted in his ſtomach and bowels, yet 
if the glands of the meſentery, through which the 
| lacteals paſs, are ſwelled and obſtructed, the chyle 
will get no farther, the blood will receive no freſh 
ſupplies, and the body of courſe muſt waſte away, 
and ſoon periſh. 

I have ſeen ſome remarkable inſtances of this ſpecies 
of conſumption; one in particular, from various cir- 
cumſtances, made an indelible impreſſion on my me- 
 mory,—the caſe of a yourh of fifteen years of age, diſtin» 

ulſhed by more brilliant irs advantages and no- 
bler endowments of mind than I ever ſaw united at 
that period of life . Aſſiſted by the advice of Dr. 

Cullen, I attended this youth with the moſt anxious 
| | | care 


* Thoſe partleulars are forelgn, no doubt, to the purpoſe of a 
work of this kind, and will perhaps be criticiſed as pots 


\ 
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care through the whole progreſs of his diſeaſe. In the 
bloom of health, without any apparent cauſe, he was 
obſerved to loſe fleſh, and gradually to waſte away, 
although he complained of no particular des ine. 5 
had a ſtrong appetite, and was indulged in a ſufficient 
quantity of proper food. He retained his ſpirits to 
the laſt ; but daily loſt his fleſh and ſtrength, and at 
laſt expired without pain. '' On, opening his body, all 
the viſcera of the breaſt were found perfectly ſound. 
The contents of the abdomen were all in the ſame 
condition, except the glands of the meſentery, which 
were ſwelled greatly beyond their natural ſize, and 
to all appearance entirely obſtructed. No other cauſe 
could be aſſigned for the death of this youth but the 
chyle being ſtopped at thoſe glands, and excluded 
from the blood; ſo that he literally died for want of 
nouriſhment. „ Ln NOT „%%% ns : 
Some late anatomiſts aſſert that they have traced 
lacteals, in ſome particular ſubjeRs, all the way to 
the thoracic duct, without their paſſing through any 
of the meſenteric glands, This has not been ob- 
ſerved, however, by others equally celebrated; fo 
that ſuch caſes muſt be very rare; and even in the 
ſubjects where it was obſerved, only a very few 
were in this predicament ; infinitely the greater 
number paſſing in the uſual way, through the me- 
ſenteric glands, | ö | 

The other kind of abſorbents, called lymphatics, 
ariſe from the internal ſurface of the breaſt, belly, 
and every cavity of the body; they alſo over- 
ſpread the whole external ſurface of the body; and 
large lymphatic veſſels are uſually found cloſe on 

| | | 175 the 


let ihem.—At the diſtance of ſixteen 2 I have never yet, 
without ſome ſuch impropriety, been able 40 menzjon this young 
man K A 
By me, ſo Heaven will have it, always mourn'd 

% And always honour'd. . 
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tlie large blood - veſſels of the - extremities, - beſides 


77 thoſe {mall ſuperficial ones which lie above the muſcles 


in the cellular membrane. 

The large viſcera generally have two ſets of 
lymphatics, one lying on the ſurface of the viſcus, 
and the other accompanying the blood»ycſlels be- 
Jonging to t:; 4 710 
That the uſe of the lacteals is to abſorb the 
chyle from the food, and tranſmit it to the blood, 
has never been queſtioned; How could it? it ad- 
mits of demonſtration.—A few hours after an ani- 
mal has been fed on milk, the ſame fluid found in 
the inteſtines is alſo ſeen in the lacteals. . 

As the lacteals and lymphatics are parts of the 
ſame ſyſtem, When it was proved that the former 
were abſorbent veſſels, one might naturally ' have 
thought the ſecond would alſo have been conſidered as 


ach: This was not, however, the original opinion. It 


was imagined on the contrary, that the lymphatics 
were not abſorbents, but a kind of veins formed 
for the purpoſe of carrying the lymph from ſuch 
arteries, as, being too ſmall for circulating red blood, 
or even ſerum, admit lymph only., þ $9.1 


able, had a conſiderable effect in confirming and 
preading this opinion,” which kept its ground and 
was general even after Gliſſon, Hoffman, and others, 
had pointed out the real uſe of the lymphatics. 
The faculty of abſorption, although refuſed to 
the lymphaties, was aſcribed, by many anatomiſts, 
to common veins ; and this opinion continued to pre- 
vail, in ſome degree, until Hunter and Monra to- 
tally oyerturned it, exploding at the ſame time the 
notlag that any of the, lymphatics are continuations 
of arSuries, and eſtabliſhing, beyond a doubt, that all 
are abſorbent veſſels. The chief arguments for this 
opinion are:: | | 


( 3 ; | ; 


The theary of the gradati6n of globules, it is pro- 


b 
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1. The reſemblance, in ſtructure, between the Tac» 
teals, which are proved to be abſorbents, and 
the lymphaties. | Dd 64 rate 

2. Both paſſing through glands, _ 


3. Both terminating in the thoracic duct. 

4. Both beginning from cavities, the lacteals from 
the cavities of the inteſtines, the lymphatics from 
the other cavities of the body. 

5. The tranſmiſſion of the venereal and other pol- 

ſons, from the ſkin into the conſtitution ; as well as 
that of the virus bf the ſmall-pox, in inocula- 
tlon--for this muſt be done by abſorption and 
that this abſorption is performed by the lympha- 
tles, ſeems highly probable, betauſe the lympha- 
tic veſſels, and the glands, through which they 


paſs, are on thoſe occaſions found inflamed and 


{fwelled. 

When the venereal infectlon, for Inſtance, is re- 
delved ln the uſual way, the lymplmtie gland in 
the groin is apt to Inflame, and form what is call- 
ed a bubo, When the ſame (as ſometimes' happens) 
ju recelved at a ſcratch or open wound in the fin- 
ger, the lymphatic in the arm-pit is as apt to in» 
e and ſuppurate; becauſe In the firſt caſe, the 

abſorbing lymphatic paſſes' through the glands of the 
groin, and, in the ſecond, through thoſe of the 
It alſo has been obſerved, that when the infection 
is communicated by, the lips, the glands of the 
neck {well and are inflamed. - FE 

Abſceſſes ſometimes. occur in the arm-pit after 
inoculation, for the ſame renſon ; and this was 
more frequently the caſe formerly, when a longer 
inciſion than at preſent was uſed. 3 4 ti 

When the abſorbing. power of the 1 * 1 * 
was thus put beyond the reach of evil 


* 


t was 
next aſſerted, that “ altlwugli they are abſorbents, 


\ 
\ 
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yet the veins dre abſorbents alſo, the firſt beingamere 

e appendage to the laſt ; for that the lymphatics are too 
©« few in number to perform alone ſuch an important 
tt office 7 beſides, it was added, „ there are ſome 
e parts of the body without lymphatics altogether,” 

The perſevering labours of ſome late anatomiſts, 
5 thoſe of Mr. Crulkſhank, have entite- 
ly removed the firſt objectlon: Tho reſtarches of 
this gentleman alone demonſtrate that the lympha⸗ 
tic veſſels are more numerous than the veins. And 

with respect to the ſecond, I underſtand he has 
' traced thoſe veſſels to Every part of the body ex- 
. gept to the brain, the delicate ſtructure of that 
organ putting a ſtop to the Inveſtigation z but this 
accurate phyſiologiſt has done all that perhaps is 
poſſible, to prove that the braln is furnMhed with 
theſe veſſels alſo, having diſcovered glands at the 
baſis of the ſkull, through which there Is every rea- 
_ to think that lymphatic veſſels paſs from the 

rain, 2 {A WER | | 7 
The faculty of abſorption belng at length yleld- 
ed excluſively to the lymphatics and lacteals, the 
ſtructure of their moutlis, and the means by which 
they are enabled to perform their functions, be- 
came a m—_—_ of much inveſtigation and diſpute, 

Mr. Crulkſhank, By the means of microſcopes, 
faw the mouths of the abſorbents, which he des 
ſcribes as ariſing from all the ſurfaces and cells of 
the body, in the ſame manner that they aroſe from 
the ſurfaces arid cells of the abſorbent glands, that 
is, by ſmall orifices, Six, eight or ten of thele ori- 
fices belong to as many fmall branches, which unite 
in forming the abſorbent veſſel. 

Some phyſiologiſts imagine that their mouths be- 
ing always open, fluids aſcend into them, on the ſame 
prin:iple that they aſcend into capillary tubes. | 
| 3 Others 
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| 1 | 
Others imagine that the mouths of the abſorbent 
yeſſels draw in liquor by forming a. yacuum, in 
the ame manner that is done by the mouths of in- 
fants on the breaſt, in the act of ſucking. _ 
The veſſels in queſtion are ſo minute, that they 
have baffled every attempt that has hitherto been 
made, even by means of the microſcope, of aſcer- 
taining the ſtructure of their mouths. The curious 
inveſtigators therefore being able to procure no 
ien of their manner of operating, by the means 
of their eyes, haye been Jbliped to have recourſe 
to their imagination—ang, it muſt be owned that 
{ome of them have made uſe of the latitude which 
that affords with the utmoſt liberality. 'Theſe veſ- 
ſels certainly ſeem to ſhew ſome ſelectlon with re- 
on to the re gle they take in; they always ab- 
orb the nutritive part of the food in the firſt place, 
and never take any of the excrementitioug but in 
the laſt extremity, and when nothing ele can be 
had. And the force of their . quite aſton- 
iſhing, and far ſurpaſſes what is diſplayed by any 
other veſſels. Experiments with madder, to be 
mentioned hereafter, prove that their power of ab- 
ſorptlon is not confined to fluids.—-—And the phe- 
nomena of thoſe experiments cannot be accounted 
for, without admitting that they abſorb the ſolid 
bones themſelves. MY D 
Other obſervations confirm this, and prove that 
there is a conſtant abſorption and renewal of every 
part of the body without exception. LY 
The firſt ſet of teeth that children receiye have 


/ 


' Toots Or fangs as well as the ſecond , when they 


ſhed the firſt ſet, however, no roots are to be ſeen, 


of courſe-they muſt have been abſorbed. In very 


old people, their teeth ſometimes drop out, from 
no other 'cauſe, but becauſe the alveolar proceſſes, 
or bony ſockets, are entirely abſorbed. | 


Some 
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Some plyſiotogiſts not belng able to conceive | 


how the mbuths of any kind of veſſels could poſ- 
ſibly deftroy Hard bony ſubſtances, have ſuppoſed 
that a menſtruum is ſeparated from the blood, or 


from ſome of the juices, which diſſdlves the bones, 


In this thſtahce it happens, as it often does to 
thoſe who, elated by philoſophical pride, refuſe to 
believe what they cannot comprehend; they are forced 
to admit what is equally, if not morè Incompre- 
Henle! e MT 
The phyſiologiſts above mentioned, cannot believe 


that the mouths of veſſels can 8 and impercep- 


tibly deſtroy the compact ſubſta 
can believe that veſſels ſecrete a menſtruum of ſuch 

cortolive nature as to deſtroy the hardeſt bones, but 
which is not capable of injuring their own ſoft and pll- 


nce of bones; hut iy 


able ſubſtance. In whatever way they are to be ex- 
plalned, the powers and faculties of theſe veſſels are {6 


wonderful, as almoſt to juſtify the oplnlon of that gen- 
tleman who declares himſelf in equal admiration of the 
force their teeth difplay in deſtroying bones, and 


the good ſenſe the veſſels themſelves diſplay in the 


cholce of aliment, 5 
But after all, is it more difficult. to underſtand 


| how abſorbents remove bones, than how arterles 


have depoſited them !—When the greateſt philoſo- | 
her has fully explained the latter, a man of plain 
enſe may ſafely undertake to account for the for- 
mer. 9 , Os i ; > 1 ; 

The liquor tranſmitted from the blood throug], 


mall exhalent arteries, or organized paſſages, into 


the different cavities of the body, we formerly ob- 


ſerved, ſerves various uſeful purpoſes. 


The continual beating of the heart, and the fre- 
quent movement of the joints, make it peculiarly 


neceſſary that they ſhould be kept conſtantly moiſt: 


The former is accordingly ſuſpended in a membra- 
| 3 | nous 
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nous ſack, which contains a warm bland water, and 
all the joints have their ligaments and cavities ſup- 
lied with a mucilaginous fluid, ta preſerve them 
in a flexible ſtate, and render their motions ſmooth 
and eaſy : But as this ſecretion is regular and con- 
ſtant, not only thoſe cavities, but the belly, breaſt, 
and others, would ſoqn be too full, and t 6 liquor 
would in time become rancid and acrimonious, if 
no means were provided to prevent ſuch effects. 
This is the duty of the lymphatic veſſels, which 
ariſing. from theſe different cavities, abſorb the ſu- 
perfluous liquar, and tranſmit it to. by: blood, where 
it again ſerves another uſeful eur ole; and ſo ex- 
quiſitely are the two powers We that of the 
veſſels Which lodge the fluid, with that of the veſſels 
which abſorb it, that in health, it neither ſtagnates | 
nor overflows, but a juſt quantity of this lymph is 
kept up, not only in the joints and ſack that con- 
tains the heart, but in every cavity of the body 
where it is depoſited, This ſeems to be the gr eat | 
and conſtant office in which the lymphatic veſſels 
are employed during health; they alſo do eſſential 
' Tervice in certain complaints, external as well as in- 
ternal, . They ſuck up the extrayaſated blood which 
Tometimes is diffuſed below the ſkin, and in the inter- 
ſtices of muſcles, in conſequence of blows, bruiſes, 
or ſprains; without which, ſuch accidents would 
often be followed by more troubleſome conſequences 
than they are, 
When the biliary ducts have been obſtructed, and 
the gall-bladder is ready to burſt, from the retention 
and accumulation of gall, the lymphatics are ſuppoſ⸗ 
ed, on ſome occaſions, to have prevented this fatal 
event, by abſorbing the obſtructed bile, and relaxing 
the tenſion of the gall-bladder, till, by the power of 
art or of nature, the obſtruction was removed. 


| They 
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SS 
| "They are -occaſianally ſuppbſed to perform the 
ſuame ſalutary office when other glands are obſtructed, 

and inother-diſeafed ſtates of the body. 

A diſtinguiſhed anatomiſt of this — imagines 

it is by they means of the phatic veſſels that the 
body is conſtantly: renewed, they taking up the old 
matter, while freſh ſupplies are uftantly depoſited 
from the blood. 
This idea he ſanpeirts by many ingenious arguments 
and obſervations. He mixed madder with the food 
of a growing pig; it is known that this root taken in- 
wardly tinges the bones of animals of a deep red 
colour; ſo ſtrongly are they imbued with this tint, 
that neither maceration in water or ſpirit of wine for 
weeks together, nor even boiling, is able to deprive 
them of it, or communicate the ſmalleſt tinge to thoſe 
liquors. But if the. animal is. allowed to live, and 
after eating the madder, is fed on its uſual food, 
after a certain time the red colour is gradually re- 
moved. 

By feeding the F alternately « on this root and 
its uſual food during ſtated- intervals, on killing the 
pig, he found alternate layers of red and white in 
the bones, correſponding in thickneſs to the length 
of the intervals during which the animal had eat or 


8 been deprived of the madder. 


From this and other obſervations it is e 
that the lymphatics abſorb and gradually carry off 
the hardeſt as well as the ſofteſt parts of our bodies, 
and are the inſtruments of the conſtant waſte, as the 
arteries are of the conſtant renewal, 'of animal bodies. 
The lymphatics on the ſurface of the body are 
thought to be conſtantly abſorbing water from the 


__ atmoſphere. 


Without this we eould not account for the vaſt 
quantity of water found in the belly in dropſies; 
many gallons have in ſome caſes been collected ** 

| G 4 £5 
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a few days, though the patient bas not drank ſo ay 
pints during that period wo 8 
While ſo many Aiferent uſes are found for the 5 
lacteals and Emphstir veſſels, it is remarkable, that 


all the ingenuity of phyſicians. and anatomiſts has not 


only failed in aſcertaining the - uſe of the glands 
through which they paſs, but has not been able to 
form one probable conjecture on the ſubſect.. 

Indeed there ſeems to be an impropriety in calling 


thoſe fubſtances by the name of glands ; for whatever 


their; office is, it muſt: be very different from that 
aſoribed to all other glands, (everyone of which is 
ſuppoſed to ſeparate. a fluid of ſome” kind or other 


from the blood; at leaſt, blood is evidently. and di- 


rectly carried to all other glands, and a very different 
liquor flows out of their excretory ducts; whereas it 
is not blood, but chyle and lymph, which re. carried 
to the meſenteric and lymphatic glands, and it is not 


a different, but the ſame fluid, apparently. en 


in any degree, that flows out of them. 


When we perceive" a liquor carried to any organ, 
dud iſſue out of it quite altered in all its ſenſible qua- 
Wies, we naturally conclude: that the organ contri- 


in ſome way or other to the alteration; but 


5 when the liquor ſeems to paſs through without under- 


going any change, we are at a lofs to account for the 
organ's being placed in the courſe of the Wan, or in- 
deed for its exiſtence: . 160 

& FA $113 oh. 7 ” our 


im; [Yet come mary minute anatquiifis 1 aſſerted, PEP a white 

fluid is found in the ce lular ſubſtance of the lymphatic glands of 

young animals, but not in thoſe of old : They add, that this fluid is 
lobular, and of courſs different from the lymph. It may be co 


Jectured therefore, that the uſe of the glands is to ſepatate this 


flvid ; but as this fluid, whatever is its uſe, makes no apparent 
change on the lymph, which iſſues out of the glands as pellucid ag 


it entered, and as it is not found in old animals, the whole re- 


mains in as great obſcurity as before the diſtovery of the white 
whole fluid, 
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Our perplcxity is ſtill greater, with reſpect to the 
meſenteric and lymphatic glands ; for we not only can- 
not perceive what uſe they are of, but we can plainly 
perceive, that on particular occaſions they are detri- 
mental to heglth, as in the inſtances above mentioned, 
where their being affected in a particular manner, oc- 
caſions maraſmus * and other complaints: This how- 
ever is only a ſtrong inſtance of the limited nature 
of our faculties. The admirable mechaniſm of Na- 
ture in general, diſplayed in ten thouſand aſtoniſhing 

examples, and the exquifite wiſdom with which every 
part is adapted to its peculiar uſe, in the human frame 
in particular, leave | us no room to doubt, that thoſe 
numerous glands ſerve ſome eſſential purpoſe, al- 
though this has hitherto pes the r eſtarches: wy phys 
ets | T : 
What confirms this idea, if a'thing fo eise we 
quired: confirmation, is, that in proportion as the ſp 
bib of ſcrutinfring nature has advariced among "= 
kind, new: proofs have appeared of the inflnite intelt3= 
gence of its Author in the arrangement of all its parts; 
and ſome have been diſcovered to be cſſential, Wien 
were formerly ee . 5 1 2 1 . 
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” * Maraſnus. f particular bind of canſumptian. 
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RESPIRATION. 


Tus | E lipeſtion of our bod, 490 8 circu- 
lation of the blood, ſecretion and abſorption, though 
all eſſential to life, yet are not Aufficient to preſerve it 
even a few minutes, without The conſtant flowing of 
freſh air into the lungs, and its reflux back to the at- 
_ moſphere, The firſt is called inſpiration, the ſecond 

expiration, —both reſpiration. 

Ihe thorau or cheſt in which the lungs are lodged, 
is compoſed of bones, cartilages and muſcles," ſo art- 
fully arranged, that its cavity may be conſiderably 
enlarged vr diminiſhed at pleaſure, 'This is brought 
about, partly by the elevation of the ribs, and part- 
ly by the pulling down: of the diaphragm or muſ- 
cular partition, that divides the cheſt: from the lower 


This partition naturally bulges convexly upwards, 
fo as to encroach conſiderably on the cavity of the 
thorax ; but on inſpiration, it is pulled downwards 

from its convex to neafly a plain ſurface, and thug 
gives a ſpace to the cheſt, which it takes from the 
lower belly. 

The w: 4 of the cheſt therefore may be enlarged | 
in two different directions, by the elevation of the 
ribs it becomes wider, by the depreſſion of the dia- 
phragm it becomes deeper. 4 

The external air has acceſs to the lungs by the 
trachea or wind-pipe ; the uppermoſt part of which, 


called the larynx, opens into the throat, by an aper- 
| | - twe 
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ture called the glottis, and compmunililiice with the at- 
moſphere by the mouth and noſtrils 
Ihe trachea is a flexible pipe, compoſed of a ſe- 
ries.of cartilaginous rings, joined by muſcular fibres, 
and lined yith a membrane 

This cul, deſcending from che throat into the 
lungs, divides and ramifies in company with the nu- 
merous branches of the pulmonary artery, and with 
them and the veins forms chat ungy n called 
the lungs. N 
The pulmonary artery terminates in the pulmonary 
vein; but the branches of the trachea end in ſmall 
membranous cells or bladders; ſo that there is not a 
circulation of air through the lungs, as there is of 
blood. | 
For the blood ruſhgs in by one ſet of veſſels (arte- 
ries) and returns by 
whereas the air, ruſhing in by the trachea, flowing 
through all its ramifications, and extending to its moſt 
remote cells, returns to the atmoſphere by the ſame 
way it entered. The organs concerned in this are 
partly active, and partly paſſive. The intercoſtal 
muſcles and diaphragm are of the firſt kind, the lungs 
themſelves of the ſecond, 
When the intercoſtal. muſcles elevate. the cheſt, 
which the craſs direction of their fibres, and the pecus 
liar articulation of the ribs, admirably enable them tq 
do; and when the dlaphragm is drawn downwards, 
the cavity of the thorax is enlarged, and the air within 
the lungs expanded, in proportion to the acquired 
ſpace. 'This air, of courſe, becomes rarer and - 
ſically lighter than it was before. — 

But it was then in equilibrio with the atmoſphere ; 
and this equilibrium being now removed by the ex- 
panſion, the external air enters the larynx, and 
tinws through all the branches of the trachea, reſtoring 

the 


Another ſet of veſſels (veins); - 


) 
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the balance between the ambient air and that inthe, 
lungs. a LOOT, e ee, 5 | 5 5 4. 50" 
Whether the cheſt is ſwelled by infpiration, or de- 
preſſed by expiration, the lupgs fill exactly the whole 
cavity, and are always in contact with the pleura; 
which is the name of the thembfllne that linès the inter- 
nal ſarfice of the thorax ; no air being permitted be- 
tween this membrane and the external flirfice of the 
langs; for if there was, the lungs could not poſſihly 
play, as this air would counterbalance the preſſure of 

S AAA (( ( oe a Fog 
80 many organs being ſubſervient to reſpiratlon, 
and this important fun&tion being performed by the 
means of fuch curious and complicated mechaniſm, 

we need not be ſurprized to find that various attem 
have been made to explain they immediate cauſe that 
Excites this function. We are told of the compreſſioij 
of certain nerves; the interruption of certain ſècre- 
tions, the ſtimulus given the lungs by the blood 
ruſhing into the pulmonary artery, the alternate con- 
traction of antagoniſt muſcles; thoſe of infſpiration 
relaxing thoſe of expiration, &c. &c. but, after all, 
the matter remains unexplained to this day, unleſs what 
follows can be conſidered as an explanation; for when 
ſtripped of improbable conjecture, oftentatious and 
technical terms, and ſuperflnons language, the volumes 
that have been written on the ſubje&t amount to this: 
+ We have a ſenſation whiCeh exeites us to expand our 
theſt, the action accompanies the inclination, and the 
air flows into the lungs ;—when enough is admitted to 

anſwer the purpoſes of health, we feel-an equal deſire of 
expelling it, which is directly followed by the accom» 
pliſhment of our deſire; and tluſd alternate — 2 
are conſtantly renewed and gratified, with or with- 
out reflexion, ufleep as well as awake, while life laſts, 
A peaſant would have faid it in ſtill fewer words— _ 
% We breathe in conſequence of its being in our pow- 
| | er; 


a 
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e er; and becauſe pain and death would be the effect 
« of our not breathing.” | „ 
Phyſiologiſts are not agreed with regard to all the uſes 
of the lungs, or the benefits reſulting to the body 
from breathing. Some of thoſe, however, are evi- 
dent and undiſputed. No body can doubt that by 
their means the voice is — the power of 
ſpeech is given to man, and, by the air entering the 
ſtrils and conveying effluvia, breathing becomes in- 

ſtrumental to the ale of ſmelling. Other uſes have 
been aſſigned to this function, which, though they 
mow manifeſt ta ſome, are not ſo univerſally admit- 
ted. . 1 | | | | 
One opinion is, that, as the chyle is thrown into the 
blood a little before it circulates through the lungs, 
the great uſe of this circulation is to blend the two 
liquors intimately together, and complete the proceſs 
of ſanguification before the blood is diſperſed for the 
nouriſhment of every part of the body: Another opi- 
nion-is, that the blood is attenuated in the lyngs : 
Another, that it is condenſed there: And ſome think 
_ that the particles of blood receive their globular form 
there. Still another uſe imputed to the lungs, is thy 
allow of the diſcharge of watery vapour in reſpiration, 
without which the blood, it is ſaid, could not retain 


its due denſity ; and other inconveniences would re- 


ſult. Others have imagined that the blood acquires 
its heat in the pulmonary artery; and that the action 
of * lungs contributes — to that uſeful pur- 
po C, | 
It is evident that heat muſt flow in every animal- 
from ſome. internal ſource; for the warmth of their 
bodles being uſually greater than that of the atmoſ- 
phere, they muſt lend heat to the air; but can borrow 
none from it. So, as there is a conſtant waſte, there 
mult be a conſtant reproduction, What that is, — 


and peculiar aftion of the lungs, o 
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where it originates, has long been and Mill i is a matter | 
ofdiſpute. 

One opinion, is wis above Hines, is, that the 
blood acquires its heat chiefly in the lungs: 
That animal heat depends upon the acklon of tlic 
arteries, and the circulation of the blood in general, is 
very natural to imagine; becauſe whatever increaſes 
the velocity of the circulation,” whether exerciſe, frics _ 
tion, or diſeaſe, alſo increaſes the internal heat; 
whereas fainting, hemorrhage, and whatever produces 
a weak and languid circulation,” ally diminiſhes the 
heat of the body. | 
When a ligature is put arvind an artery ſo as to 
prevent the blood from being carried to any particu- 
lar limb, that limb becomes colder than it was, and 
does not recover its natural heat, till by the expanſion 
of the lateral branches, which go off from the tied 
artery above the ligature, the uſfaal quantity of blood 
is circulated through the limb. 

Thoſe who believe that animal heat ariſes froni the 
circulation, imagine it is immediately produced by 
the attrition of the particles of blood with each other, 
and with the ſides of the veſſels through which they 
| while and as this attrition is greateſt in the circu- 
lation through the pulmonary artery, becauſe there 
the globules are not only rubbed by the action it has iti 
common with other arteries, but alſo by the conſtant 

courſe they 

conclude that nimal heat is principally e 
there. | 
This reaſoning ach be irreſiſtible, if the facts 
- which ſupport it were not oppoſed by facts which have 
a contrary tendency. For, although the body cannot 
long retain heat without the circulation in general, 


and that through the lungs in particular, although the 


body acquires additional heat in proportion to the 


force of the circulation, although-the increaſed action 
of 
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ef the whole body or of any part increaſes the heat, 


and although the attrition of ſolid bodies on each 


other never fails to generate heat; yet no attrition or 
agitation of fluids againſt ſolids, or of very ſmall parti- 
cles of a ſolid plunged ir a fluid againſt each other, has 
the ſame effect. „„ | 

Take any quantity of blood out of the body, let it 
be agitated in the moſt violent manner for any length 
of time, yet neither the friction of the red particles 
againſt each other, or againſt the ſides of the veſſel, 
will produce the ſmalleſt hear. ; 

To obviate the force of this very ſtrong objection, 
it has been obſerved that we cannot fafely draw con- 
cluſions concerning the effects of any proceſs of the 
animal œconomy, from experiments made in imita- 
tion of them out of the body, the original being always 
ſo different from the copy; any artificial agitation we 
can give to blood or other fluids out of the body is 
ſo different from that of the circulation in it, that 
we ought not poſitively to conclude, from no heat 
being produced by the firſt, - that none will be pro- 
duced, by the ſecond, eſpecially as we find that the 
exiſtence, increaſe, diminution, and abſence of ani- 
mal heat, always accompany the exiſtence, increaſe, 
diminution and abſence of the blood's circulation. 

The general import of this obſervation is juſt ; yet 
#3 no friction or agitation of fluids againſt ſolids, how- 
ever violent, not oven the impetuous dafhing of tor- 
rents upon rocks, produce heat, we certainly have 
no argument from analogy that animal heat proceeds 
. _— the friction of the circulating fluids upon the ſo- 

lids. TY | 

The chymical commotion ariſing from fermentation 
indeed produces heat; but there is no evidence of any 
ſuch thing ever taking place. in the bodies of living ani- 
mals. And even were we to adopt the opinion that ſome _ 
of the ſecreted fluids are formed in their ſecretory or- 
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gans by fermentation, this could not account for e 
beat; for its cauſe, be it what it will, cannot he 
occaſional or partial, but conſtant and univerſal, as 
the effect it Proguces and it muſt alſo be reconcila- 


ble with this fact, that increaſing the, force of the 
circulation, by whatever means, increaſes the heat. 

There are fluids, however, which on deins mixed 
generate heat without eſferveſcence or any viſible 
commotion. This is the caſe on mixing ſpirit 
vityiol and water, and in other inſtances j but whether 
any thing of the fame nature can be ſuppoſed to take 
place in the body, or by the mixture of the different 

fluids of which the blogd conſiſts, or whether it can 
be ſuppoſed to operate in conjunction with the action 
of the arteries and the lungs (which ſeem to be inti- 
mately connected at leaſt with the production of heat) 
I will not venture to determine. 

An explanation of the manner in which animals 
acquire and retain heat, and from what ſources freſh 
ſupplies are conſtantly, drawn, has been. {> often 
attempted, that one would naturally i imagine there was 
ſomething more curious and attracting in this than in 
inveſtigating any of the other cauſes of heat. 
All the known ſources of heat are: 

1. The ſun. - 
2. Burning fuel. 
3. The attrition of ſolid bodies. 
4. Fermentation. : | 
5: The chymical union of Fe 3 
The bodies of living animals and veg tables. 
And it is remarkable, that every explanation of the 


latter is founded on a ſuppoſition that the heat is 
derived from ſome of the five preceding; ſources. 
We have already obſerved that it has been imputed 
to attrition and fermentation ; of late it has been ſug- 
heed (and the doctrine is a with ingenuity) 


that 
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that the Romack is the prigoipetl feat of animal heat, 
and that it ariſes from the decompoſition of food 1. 
It was formerly hinted by another philoſopher, that 

_ fluid fire is attfacted by plants in their growth, . an 


| becomes conſolidated with their fubſtance, which 1 


the ſourcę of vegetable heat; and when the plants 
gre decantpoſed. by fermentation, digeſtion, or other- | 
wiſe, the fire recovers its fluidity, and eſcapes: 
Here then are three pans firg"is a fluids 
| an have the property of attrading this fluid; —— 
the third plage, the power of confolidating it; 
'Blie three  tagether form a' maſt af dillicultties, 
en e, xo rangers Albers: intended to fe. 
move. 
Indeed every atterapt to explain the origiri of animal 
or vegetable heat is. open tq this obj jection, of 
| foundad on fore. bypothefis af leaſt as inexplicable os of 
| the phznqmenou it ſhould explain. 
I I ons I can ſee no excluſive title that animal heat 
has to the labour and ingenuity of phyſiologiſts; but 
if they chooſe to give a preference to it over the other 


| {purges of heat, they ſhould found their hypotheſes on 


| fame ather foucidation than a ſuppoſed analogy. with 
phænomena which are themſelves unexplained: It af- 
fords nat 4 great deal more ſatistaction to my mind to 
tell me that animal heat is owing to attrition, than it 
would to affure me that the waraith which accompanies 
attrition-js a ing to animal heat; for, in my apprehen- 
to endeavour fo explain a thing of whoſe nature 
we arc ignorant, by telling us it is like another thing, 
f whoſe nature we are equally e cannot make 
aus 4 vait deal the wiſer. © 
K is Kays" anſwer to Smith, in the Rehear- 
lam not azquainted with this nen fays Mr. 
| i Era, who is ſhe ? N 
H | Amaryllis 7 


. — of * Production of Animal * 1 Mr, r. Rab. 
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Amaryllis, replied 'Bays, is ſiſter to Partheniſſs.” | 
But unfortunately Partheniſſa had never before 
been heard of. h 
On the whole, as ana} heat is evidently indepen» 
dent of the ſun's heat—for a living body always re- 
tains nearly the ſame degree of heat, although placed 
in an atmoſphere much colder or hotter than itſelf, 
while a dead body, and all other matter, acquires 


the ſame degree of heat with the ſurrounding atmoſ- 
phere, and all explanations. of animal heat, founded 


on its analogy with attrition, | being in their nature 


unſatisfactory, Jam afraid we muſt allow: the bodies 


of living animals and vegetables to form a ſixth: origi- 
nal cauſe of heat, as much beyond our power of en- 
plaining as the ſource of the ſun's heat. | 
To return to our ſubject, from which we 2 
deviated too far: However much reſpiration may be 
ſuppoſed to contribute to ſpeech, ſmelling, ſanguifi- 
cation, or even to the generation of heat, ſtill it will 
be difficult to account for the almoſt inſtantaneous 
extinction of life which follows a ſtoppage” of breath- 
ing. From the uſes of the lungs, above enumerated, 


we perceive, indeed, that death muſt in a certain time- 


be the conſequenee of their ceaſing to act; but death's 
happening /o nun muſt depend on ſome ber 
circumſtance. 

It bas been found that air cannot be retained: many 
minutes within the lungs, nor can we long reſpire 
the lame air, nor air which has ferved the inflamma- 
tiqn of fuel, without the moſt fatal conſequences. 


Since therefore we cannot live without breathing, 


we either draw from the air ſomething ſalutary and 
eſſential to life, or elſe throw out of our bodies ſome- 
thing pernicious and deſtructive; but there is no 
evidence of our drawing any thing peculiarly ſalutary 
from the air, and there is evidence of our communi- 


cating ſomething highly pernicious to it. For the air 


_ — r 3 1 
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ſs vitiated by breathing to ſuch a degree, that when a 
crowd of people are confined in any place where there 
| bs not a free ventilation, the air becomes abſolutely 
peſtilential, and acts as a mortal poiſon. And air 
which has been once reſpired is immediately ſo al- 


tered, that when it is collected, fuel or a burning 


4 


candle cannot burn in it. 0 
As the whole blood of the body, therefore, paſſes 
through the lungs, and is there brought almoſt into 


contact with the atmoſphere, we muſt conclude, that 


in the act of breathing the blood throws off that 

noxidus quality Which r np air acquires; and that 

this is the principal purpoſe of reſpiration; — 
That ingenious and candid philoſopher, Dr. Prieſt 


ley, has demonſtrated that the noxious matter thrown 


from the blood in breathing is phlogiſton #, 

z n 
- * Vide Philsſophical Tranſactions of the Royal Society of 
London, Vol, LXVIL Þ. 2801 i. . A hep 
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uch the mechan 
— . an . N 95 
the nervous, with which they have none, would be 
abſurd, 
= faculty of feeling, and the immediate and 
wialent effects which particular 'dorifations have on 
the animal economy, muſt forever diſtingulſh its 
operations from thoſe of every work, however perfect, 
conſtructed upon the laws of mechaniſm. 

The principles and powers: of the latter we under- 
Fand, and we know the effect to be produced. We 

ſee the effects of the former; but a knowledge of the 
principles and powers by which they are produced, 
has hitherto eluded human comprehenſion. 

That part of the buman body called the nervous 
ſyſtem conſiſts, 

Firſt, of a large pul y maſs, called the brain, 
which fills the cavity of the ſkull; and, in a man, is 


larger in proportion to the body, than in any other 


animal. 
Secondly, of another white ſubſtance, proceed- 


ing from the former, | paſing through the e g of the 
cull 


) 


* 1. 8 . % + x * v4 þ % ; * K Wh s i Ka 
N v \ . * 17 at 9 3 s - : + A. + \ "1 
4 * 1 . : ( P 1 N 3 1 F | i& ** 
x s 1 75 951 e ' . x 1400 6&4 8 £3 wth in [Ging 
b - | f 
13, ot eint Wh. idee 


2 m4 0&4 & — esa 


8 Jo owe ee oat. ink 


ul, enck deftending like 4 5 
tilt long White ſübſtance is called rhe ſploal marre 
white threa( 
marrow, to 


+ maining thirty pair, from the fplnal marrow. 


tome af them ſend branches do the lungs and ſt6thgch. 


_ Theſe forty pair ſpring direal | 
or nr Ang but there. g another pair of 
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apy we gre hte ig 
<yllndrical' tavity formed by bed of the pine 


Thirdly,” of mitts of flbres of filanients, . tk 

detached from the brait\ and lat 
the varivus parts ef the bod. 
Anatotmiſti generaliy reckon forty pair of nerves 
in alt; ten of which arife from the brain, — the re- 


Tue firſt fre diſtributed to the organs of ſmell- 
Ing, of hearing, of ſigtit and of to the It; 
ryn d, und thefe parts fübſervlent to the voice dg. 


actlon of ſwullbwing, to the head in general ; and 


Of the thirty pair of nerves which iſſue frem the 
fpinat tharrow, n go out between the Verte- 
brey$ of the neck,—twelve between thoſe of the 


back; five from the lolns, and ſix from the falls _ 


vertebre, and are diſperſed over every part, ex- 
ternal 'as well as internal, of the gg 6 5 
the brain 


nerves, concerning which different opinion are en- 
tertalned by "atatomiſts 3 the moſt probable ſeems to 
he, that they come from the brain, in conjunction 
with the fifth and ſixth pair, — along both 
ſides of the ſpine from the top to the bottom, and 
communicating in their courſe with all the nerves 
Which come from the ſpinal marrow. They are 
called the intercoſtal nerves, ard are ſuppoſed to be 
eminently inſtrumental in producing that univerſal 
r ptevails all over the body, 5 
Ihe nerves are enveloped as they iſſue from the 
full and the yertebra, in prolongations of the dura 
Rhett 7 mater, 
' #Lyrynx, The upper part of the wind- plpe. 


Vertebre, The chaln of bones which defeends from the 
vaſts of the ſteull to the lower part of the loins, 


* 


* 
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ater ||, and then ſeem ern firang inelaſtlg cords 3 
ſome _ imagine they derive this ſtrength en- 
tirely from that membrane, being of. themſelves ſoft 
and tender like the brain z—thla however ls not ful 
ly aſcertained. bt {ety x 

The brain itſelf appears ſuch a groſi inert maſk 
of matter, that perhaps there is. no argan of the 
human bady that we ſhquld have leſs ſuſpected of 
being connected with thought. e eas 

But although we can form no idea how this con- 
nection ſubſiſts, or by what means the nerves are 
the organs. af ſenſat aon and mation, et we can- 
not have any doubt of their being both. INN. 
The circumſtances) which lead us to this opinions 
and confirm us in it, are curious in themſelves ; 
and a knowledge of them is uſeful in the practice 
„e,  _ - ON 

We are led to conclude that the brain is the 
ſeat of thought, | MED OD NES 

Firſt, From a feeling we all have, that . 
tion, memory, judgment, and all the faculties of our 
minds, are exerciſed within the head; the cavity of 
Which is completely filled with bran. 
Secondly, Becauſe a long exertion of thought is 
as apt to create a head- ach, as an exceſſive exertion 
of the arms or legs is to produce uneaſineſs in 
thoſe members. „ ö 

Thirdly, Becauſe the nerves, which ſerve four of 
our five ſenſes, the ſmell, the taſte, the ſight, and 
the hearing, take their origin directly from the 
brain; and thoſe which do not, take it indirecily 
by the intervention of the ſpinal marra-w. 

Fourthly, Becauſe -whatever deſtroys the nerve 
belonging to any organ, effectually deprives us of 
the uſe of that organ. An obſtruction in the optic 


£ 


nerve, 


|| Dura mater, 'A membrane which lines the cavity of the 
Mull, and covers the brain, Ole wt e 
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nerve, for exainple, produces complete blindneſs, 
although the viſible parts of __ oye remain, pore: 
fectly ſound, |; 
Fifthly, | Becauſe the cuttin n_ a nerve, 
going to any particular limb, | ſenſation: 
and power .of motion in the part be ow the yon 


” „ . 
1 — A : 


or ligature,. 
5 Sixthly, Becauſe a diſlocation of the vertebre of 
f the loins, by which the ſpinal marrow is compreſſed, 
numbs the ſenſation of the lower extremities, and 
5 renders them paralytic. | 
:  _ - Seventhly, Becauſe cutting quite through the ſpin- 
£ al marrow. at the vertebre of the neck, deſtroys 
3 all nervous communication between the head and 
$ the body ; the vital motions of iration, and the 
5 circulation of the blood muſt; en Ae, and of courſe | 
8 the perſon dies x. 
Finding that when the nerves going from- the 
c brain or ſpinal marrow to any part of the body 
„ are deſtroyed, the ſenſation and powers of that part 
* are alſo deſtroyed; we might naturally infer, that 
* | when the ſubſtance of the brain itſelf is injured, its 
of Functions would be impaired. _ 
We accordingly find, that this in fact is the caſe, 
Is and that the functions of the brain are impained in 
MN bevy po = to the injury. * 
n A wound or diſeaſe, which eſſentially deſtroys the 
organization. of the brain, immediately deſtroys 
s" 2 and ſenſation, and the perſon inſtant 
] es | | 
* ä 2 confines or injures the brain, diſturbs 
ly tho f 
A — on the head has rendered a man of acute- 
o neſs auen n the remainder of his life. 
. | „„ A bad 
ic | | | 
en i It is evident, from the cauſe aſe above, that death 
bo mult ſoon enfue, but the perſon dies 


aſtantly, tho reaſon of 
lich is not ſo clear. | 
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en artmation::6f de, Auger en 


caſe; in the ſubſtance of the brain, eee 
caufts of ideotiſm. | 
The brains bf madmen are prierally ford Sn 
unnatingl hardneſs or weight. 
A mall preffurè of the brain SL” enter 
deſtroys the ſenſibility of the whole body. 
Wonen part of the ſkull has been beit h b as 
tõ occaſion a compreffion of the brain, without ins 
foring it otherwiſe, the patient continues in a ſtute 
of drowſineſs or perfect inſenſibility; let the uli 
be raiſed by the ſurgeon's art, and the preſfure re- 
moved; the patient gradually awakes as if from a 
hanting, and regairis the WE of iQ. mm 


\ There was, fome yt ars ſince, a be 
a canſiderable part of Fobole Kull ha 
el withdut injuring the brain, in co 1 
Wound. This being healed; he wore a plate upon 
he part where th * cul wus waiting, to prevent 
— _— OT from being hurt by every een 
1 
or 8 » ways jede of money this pobt creature twok 

ef tho pl — ald Allowed the brain to be gently preſſ- 
ed, by laying n handkerchief, or ſume ſuch ſoft Cabs 
ſtance, upon it; this Immediately ocenſtoned dim- 
- neſk of fight and drowſineſs ; the proſſure being 
foribwhat Leugmontedd, he became quite Inſdnſible, 
wien high drenthing, and every mptom of d Per- 
fon in an — from which Nate — never dul 
e Won ta recover, upon the A 
moved. As this experiment. was attended d th 
— wo _ often repeated, and always th the | 
ame 

From theſs obſervations It ſeems anion, that ä 
the brain is the ſeat of by | and that a eem- 
munlestlen 14 kept np, by the nter venklon of the 


reh. 


er be felt 
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nerves; between this ſenſorium and all the parts of 
x preſerving this communichtivn, the ner ves per- 
form two diſtinct offices. 2 1 e 
One is, conveying ſenſation from all parts of the 
body tu the brain: Whatever impreſſion is made, 
whether of an agreeable or diſagreeable nature, on 
any part of the body, immediate intelligence of it 
is conveyed by thoſe faithful centinels to the ſeat 
ITme other office performed by the nerves; is cars 
fying the toimanids of the will from that ſeat to 
all the different parts of the body; in conſequence 


S wich the limbs and body are moved, in a great 
Virſety of directiohs, as the will ordains. For moſt 
of the rmuſtles of the budy which produce motion, 


But: all muſtles; the involuntafy as well as the 
are enabled to act, only by thelr com- 
munication with the braln; fbr 0 that is cut 
off by the deſtruction of the eonneRing nerve, What- 
ever inpreflion la made on the part, cah no longs 
[on orders of the, will to that part van 
no longer be obeyed, and the part itſelf can nb 
longer move, or at leaſt it ean move only for a ſhort 
time, by a power of a peculiar nature, belonging to 
muſcular , which ſhall be mentibned more par- 
tleularly hereafter, | | 5 
Ay ner ves are diſperſed to almoſt, every part ef 
the bedy, almoſt every part of the body is endowed 


with feeling but in very different proportions ; ſome 
parts having i ag 


ethers, 


ng a much more delicate ſenſatlen than 
- = 
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The bones, cartilages, ligaments, and tendons, - 
in a ſound ſtate, ſeem inſenſible.—Nerves have been 
traced into bones * believe none have yet been 
diſcovered going directly into the cartilages, liga- 
ments, or tendons. ä | 
We have no doubt, however, of theſe being fur- 
niſbed with them alſo becaul In particular ſitua- 
tions they have ſenſibility, „0 

The bones and other parts of little or no ſenſibl- 
lity, when in a {ound ſtate, are ſubſet to very 
gente and permanent pain in a ſtate of Inflamma- 
tlon : We know this by the effects of the venereal 
diſeaſe, of the rheumatiſm, and of the gout, 

A prodiglous quantity of nervous filaments is dif- 
erſed to the ſkin, and minutely Interwoven with Its 
 Jubſtance ; the feeling of this tegument, therefore 

js exquiſite, and were It not covered and blunted 
by the inſenſible cuticle or ſkarf ſkin, the common» 
eſt actlons of our lives would be in{upportable z but 
Having this thin and inſenſible membrane admirably 
ipread over every part of it, the clothes, and other 

{ab{tances which neceſſarily come in contact with the 
body, give no pain, and many feelings are render- 
ed indifferent or pleaſing, which otherwiſe would 
have been agonizing. "CR OY - Dont eli 
The only parts of the body that ſeem to be en- 
tlrely and in every ſtate inſenſible, are the hair, the 
nails, the ſkarf ſkin, and perhaps the enamel of the 
teeth. 1 9 

As the firſt two often require to be cut, it 
would have been unfortunate for mankind if they 
had been endowed with feeligngngg. 

The perfect inſenſibility of the cuticle protects 
us from the torture which every movement of the 
body would otherwiſe have occaſioned, while its 
thinneſs permits that degree of ſenſation that is ne- 
ceſſary for warning us to avoid the ſhock of deſtruc- 
| | tive 
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tive ſubſtances ; and in a thouſand inſtances con- 
duces to our ſafety, our caſe, and our pleaſure. 

The enamel, in ſome meaſl 

od office to the ſofter bony part of the teeth, 
that the cuticle does to the ſkin 3 the wiſdom an 
bene volence of the Author of Nature being equally 
conſpleuous in the formation of theſe parts, which 
are deprived of all feeling,. as in thoſe which eon- 
vey the moſt agreeable ſenſations, 

t 


five ſenſes are confined to the head; each of theſe 
have organs exquiſitely formed for thelr uſes, 
with proper receptacles adapted to thelr nature, con= 
trived for their convenience and 2 and there 
alone thelr funcklons are exerciſed, The fifth ſenſe, 
that of feeling, belongs to the Whole body, but la 
moſt accurately exerciſed by the hands. | 
Many of the brute creation enjoy the organs of 


tho ſenſes in common with man, and poſſeſy, ſome 


of the ſenſes, particularly that of {melling, in 
greater perfection than any of the human race; 
but the touch they certainly have in a far inferior 
degree: Far beſides the more perfect ſenſation that 


re, performs the ſame 


has been already obſerved, that four of our 


man muſt have all over the bady, from the delica- 


cy of the ſkarf ſkin z the make and ſenſibility of his 
hands render his touch infinitely more accurate than 
that of any other animal. There is certainly nothin 
in the external form of man, which gives him fo 


4 


many advantages over other animals, as the admi- 


rable mechaniſm of his hands. 
It has been remarked, that even brutes are in- 
telligent in praportion to the accuracy of their feel- 
ing, or as their extremities approach in reſemblance 
to the human hand. 'The horſe and the bull, whoſe 
ſeet are covered with callous hoofs, are leſs intel- 
ligent than the dog, and the dog is inferior in 
acuteneſß to the ape, who has a rude kind of hand. 
| | Independent 


| 


— 
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Independent of other more important advantages, 
the ſuperiority which the wonderful contrivince of = 
this member gives to man, is prodigious: By the - 
variety of its motion in all directions; by Its dl 
viſlon into fingers, and by their flexlbillty, le ls en- 
abled to ply round. every ſubſtance; by the end- 
neſs of its touch, to convey a juſt notion of every 
form; by its ſtrength, it enables man to rear fabrics 
to conyeniency, to magnificetice, and to devotion ; 
by its dexterity, to . N upon ſtone aud upon 
eanvaſs the moſt beautiful imitations of nature, and 
the ſablime conceptions of genius; arid by its 
united powers, to form and wield Weapons more 
formidable than the paw of the lion, of the pro- 
| boſcis of the elephant. e 
It cannot be denied, however, that with the ex- 
ternal ſenſes, many of the brute creation are en- 
dowed, in common with man, with ſeveral facul- 
ties of a more refined nature. Some people, whe- 
ther from à high opinion of other animals, or a 
humble one of human nature, I ſhall not take upon. 
me to ſay, have ſtruggled hard to bring the one 
as near to the other as they could, or put them quite 
upon a level, if poſlible. | 
By thoſe advocates for the brute creation we are 
told that they are actuated by the paſſions of fear, 
of grief, of joy, of anger, and of jealouſy, as well 
as men; that they poſſeſs the virtues of fidelity and 
gratitude in a higher degree. * | 
That the greateſt heroes have not ſurpaſſed them 
in courage; that they even diſplay that quality in- 
dependent of any advantage to be acquired, and 
from no apparent motive, but a generous ſpirit of 
emulation, and a diſdain of turning their backs upon 


_ ? ' : | . 4 — . | 
| Phat they affectionately tend, and carefully pro- - 
vide for their young; and with a prudent atten- 
EY ST tion 


tw 10 


| perfect of the other animals, acknowle 
ing the ol er t both . 
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tlon to their own futuro welfare, they for 
| the ſcarcity of winter, 2 ro — y pro: 
Aer during the abundance of ſummer, 
That he avoid a the — an gane, of 
rthern winters, they craſs. yaſ e v2 d fepp 
u ſearch of as genial climes ; and prompted 5 


4 rfl, on, a Fee N ret 
W ORG mer o their natiye coun 
i TE Vow that plan of life RIG 
b 10 "Total e to thejr reſpeAiye natures, and ge- 
miſled by vain hopes and fantaſtic deſires, de- 
Yate like 4, into the paths which lead to mb _. 
and remorſe. 
9 * the 


are not obliged, as men are, to hon 

for their e by 
laborious experignce, nor to fruſt the ors 
of their healths to a Combination of ſelfifh mercer 
a ; but when b Lee they are ſick, which 
ſeldom the caſe, they find their cure at once, by ap 

11 ve faculty, without 15181 trouble. 
5 e admitted, in Its fulleſt extent, ey 
ompariſon that can he made between n AD an 


have bodies of matter organized 
many reſpects alike ; that the bodies of both are 


94 3 of bones, muſcles, and blood-yelels, or- 
0 


ration, circulation, and digeſtion; that 
have brain and nerves apparently of the ſame 
ſubſtance and texture ; that in both, theſe are the. or 
s of will, of ſenſation and of motion; that both poſe 
be ſenſes of the ſame nature, and have a reſem: 
by nee in many of their appetites and Inclinations 
after all thoſe canceſſions, the internal ar E 
the moſt na elec of the brute creation will 
found, 1 5 a 17 3 at a progigious ſtances 
Neuer Hole _ 
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The actions of the one ſeeming to proceed from 
che impulſt of ſome waht, the incitement of ſome 
appetite, or ſome controuling ſpring within them, which 
obliges them to perform the ſame thing ih the ſame 
manner; all their bouſted works, the labours of 
every ſpecies,” and of every individual of the ſpe- 
cles, are as uniform as if they had been all 'eaſt in 

e ſame mould. This appears in their neſts, in 
thelr cells, in the labours of the ant, the bee, 
and the , beaver ; all their works are formed by 
an inyariable accumulation, a neceſſary aàttraclon 
and depoſition of matter, like the growing of a 
plant or the cryſtallization of -a ſalt, 


One race of the moſt intelligent ſpecies never 
improves upon a former,. nor one Individual upon 
life, 


another. At the end of the elephant's long 


what does he know that he did not know at the 


from the experience of his father ? . | 
There is no era of greater brightneſs than ano- 
ther in the hiſtory of any animal but man; all, from 
the earlieſt records of time to the preſent moment, is 
one uniform period of far greater darkneſs than any 
recorded in the annals of mankind, _ 
And if it is urged that there may have been ſome 
unrecorded æra of human ſociety wherein men were 
in a ftate of equal darkneſs, it muſt be allowed that 
they have emerged out of it, which equally proves 
the great ſuperiority of their nature. f 


beginning ? What does the young elephant learn 


Speech, that wonderful faculty by which men con- 
vey to each other ou emotion of their heart and 
every idea of their mind, is natural to all the human 


Tace, even to the moſt uncultivated negro and ſavage, 
but is unknown to the wiſeſt of all other animals. Is 
this owing to a defect in the organs of ſpeech ? No. 
In ſome animals thoſe organs ſeem ſufficiently - 


capable of it, and ſome have been taught to pronounce 
| ſentences, 
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ſentences, but none to underſtand what they pronounc- 
ed; for language implies a chain of connected ideas ſu- 
perior to what any animal but man ſeems able to at- 
tain, ” 28 | 
How comes it, that with ſo much ſagacity and re-. 
flectlon as ſome people contend certain animals poſſeſs, 
the ſtrongeſt ws the ſhrewdeſt among them have not 
made the weaker and leſs intelligent ſubſervient to 
their uſe ! How comes it, that the moſt uncultivated 
of the human ſpecies have from the beginning of 
time made the moſt powerful and knowing of the 
brute creation ſubſervient to theirs ? If by his exter- 
nal form man has ſome advantages over them, by 
forming an alliance they 5 ſoon overbalance this, 
and free themſelves from ſubjection. What human 
force could ſtand againſt an allied army of lions, ele- 
phants and eagles, if they had judgment to uſe their 
ſuperior pere RD ET Os 49 
Even attention to their young, the moſt univerſal 
and moſt amiable part of the character of irrational 
animals, ſeems independent of ſentiment and reflec- 
tion, 'and to proceed. from the blind impulſe which 
prompts them to the choice of plants in ſickneſs, to 
accumulate proviſions, and build cells; for after 'a 
ſhort period thoſe young are entirely neglected, and 
no trace of affection, or the {ſmalleſt tender recollec- 
tion, ſeems any longer to ſubſiſt between the parent 


and the child. 


How different is this from the ſenfations of the hu- 
man ſpecies, where the father and mother feel their 
youth reſtored, and their exiſtence multiplied in their 
children, whom they endeavour to turn from the a— 
lurements of folly, and by creating in their minds a de- 
ſire of knowledge and uſeful attainments, they ſave 
from the wretchedneſs of vacancy, and the contempt 
_ attendant upon ignorance ; who encourage their exer- 
tions, ſupport them under diſappoiatment, whoſe chief 

On bp: : — happineſs 
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bappineſs depends on the proſperity of their effiprings 
and who feel the approceh of age without 'ſadnefs, 
while the gvening of their lives is brightened hy the 
riſing reputation of their children. t 

Notwithſtanding the analogy which hay beep peiptcd 
gontinued by a gradual and almoſt unbroken chain af 
eonnection from man down to the maſt inſenfille of 
the animal world, and from thence carried equal 
ly entire through the vegetable, this analogy is in 
the bodily: ſtructure only; for when we turn gur rg; 
flections to the reaſoning faculties of man, and the en: 
dowments of the human foul, the diſtance been 
this and the higheſt intelligence of any other animal is 
_ infipite. The only advantage that other animals can 
Pr ſuppoſed to have gyer man is, that being excluded 
by their nature from all mental neuer they are 
alſo ſecured from all the pains and diſquietudes that 
proceed from the fame {aurce ; but to acquire an ex- 
emption from diſquietude at the expence of being 
\ equally exempted from all the delicate feelings of the 
mind and affections of the heart, is a purcbaſt which 1 

| hope no honeſt mind will ever he willing to make. An 
jngenious lady, in a celebrated * Ode, ſeems, hower 
ver, deſirous of the exchange; but the moſt ſerupu- 
Jous obſervers of truth on other occaſions, are per: 
_ gitted to be inſincere in poetry, If this indulgence is 
ted in proportion to the poetic talent diſplayed, 
Oy people have a right to {o great a ſhare as this 


It was obſeryed above, that as often as an impreſſion 
& made upon any part of the body, a ſenſation pro- 
jonable to the force of the impreſſion and to the 
| Gnſibility of the part is inftantly carried by the nerves 
co the brain, and our attention is directly called to the 

part affected. "40 | 


Ode to Indifference, by Mrs, Greville 
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19 ks of a per n exhauſted. with fa 1 4 


4 ner ves of the ſtomach, an their bein 
| - ths — i eg being conveyed into the blood! in the uſual 
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che diſtreſſes 2 fellow-erc 


8 he i bar ard of the body | 


Jag the Giles of the feet will TEM, 2270 ha 
. body of many peeple,” 1515 con- 


Aae r vie er bib de ied las 3 SS. 


k. gives eee 't 8 25 h vigour : 
ils ER proceed from the manner, it 1 280 5 


With by the reſt of the body, a here 6 e for 


a fever ariſes in conſtyuence: of i a wound, or 
7 85 any local affection, it muſt be owing to the ſymga- 
thy between © the part affected and the conſtitution in, 
-, general, | 
There are certain parts of 0 much importance to 
fe, that they cannot be affected, even In a moderate 
degree, without ye mann 4 2 ſympathy, or 
in other words, the whole conſtitution ; 
uch are, the n e vital organs. * F 
u 


eo 195 e re parts rite 
ae . key ate ly + 
Wert Th 
L Te "£66 ch occafföfis a Leeder Les ore 1 
a 


1: HARE ErRerfüg che Bees 0th Ilten ner Umge- 
"im 88 yeh, wry rb nd ok. 
Renin in nennen 
he testning öf infants often produces ging 
ver, an aal arias chr vulſions. +4 mee * 
Beſides 'thie g rn 6f "66 Rey 
"With" ceftqin' part bd eder ae alſo many 


n eee eine, twb Facdtelar pürts. 
51 115 of the liver producing Pain! in the gh 
"his Mer'tias Been already memiof. ; 
"Abi thing Terifdit dite Kitheys, abe Wr been 1 
n thence to the bladder, occaſions t 0. 
i 1 ö 


18 ct Mone in the vltader produces u pülm ar che 


Nes 


end f the urethra. 
"Thi ach 1 is more uni verfally 17 pa- 


oh th than che „but also Ras K erer 
1 Or diftinct reel rot!” ipathies' with Pag 
xr” Parts of the body, thin'any”other* organ. 00 
Nc on the head vetafſons Vomſting. n 
' A" diferdered ſtomach often ener 12 becken. 
e eadach which'is apt to come ufter drinking too 

| much wine or other ſtrong liquors, certatnly"pro- 


decds from the ſtomäch, ad fomietimes is dim niſhed 

*or entirely remove by a dram ” 
ane ltremor Th lig in he bande be blen ba- 
bitual drunkards are ſubject, is palliated by the fame 
infeneus pemedy. e 

ane focht with indigeſtlen; is orden ac· 

doinpufed fluſhings in the fäce, with palpitatia! 

- ve the Heart, With intermitting pulſe, with difffcult 

| breathitig, Mich ejection of ſpirits, with an uncom · 


mog 


tween different 
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mon aeg co uny unexpetted fight or noiſe, aid 


The ſight or finell of grateful food Home: an 
nugmonted flow of faliva.””- 

Whatever produces a nauſea has the Ge effe&.. 
A draught of very cold water, or cating ans 
creams, gives u pain in the noſe near the forcheid. 
Harſh ſounds affect the teeth. | \ 

Eunuchs have no beards ; and heir veices « are YA 
ferent from'thoſe of other men: This ſhews a Iympa- 


chy between remote parts, which no anatomiſts could 


have ſulpecded, from communication of nerves or 
1 160 obſervabli only * 
mutua athy is e not 
babe, the fame body, but our bo- 
dies are alſo affected by the | impreſſion. which vari- 
ous bel unconnee with "then make upon, mw 


Some people, falnt at . Light of blood, even when 
it is m flow from the vein of another, on ac- 
count of his health, 

Others complain ef an ert ſenſatien in their 
Sn Ge, on docking Nedfaſtiy ab che inflamed: eyes 
of 8 perſon 

the knly denen the mind has particular parts of 
in eorre ſpondence with it, and r 


ra : 
A ridiculous ſors * paſſing before the „or even 
recountedito- us, throws us into a conv fionof laugh- 
der « 3 0 
un the ſame thamner an affoRting Gon! or an aſfect- 
ing ſtory, exoite the. functlon ofthe lackrymal glands, 
2 — eut-opproſiton or injuſtice which 
Any in anct'of great 0 on or injuſtice whic 
we ſee or hear of, produces inſtant marks of indignä- 
tion in our + countenance. 3 * 
Wiki 8 


yy 7 N 


. 
Fog 


en 
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If ve aurſelves are the. objects of + injuſtice. gran 
Lults, anger and rage wilk be very apparent in the 
muſales di our! fade duc fo IG oo nh, 
A ſolemn or awful ſcene naturally compoſes the 
countenances of the ſpectators into an uniform ſolemni- 
ty of features.. 1% „ . 10 en n 4 
_ .* Hatred, ſcorn, love, ſuſpicions; cenfidenga, ad. 
miration, and every other paſſion or emotion ofuhe 
mind have particular muſeles in Gmpathy with them, 
and affect the feature; in. a.-particulan manner. S0 
that im nemote;i villages, anc ia thoſg,countries where 
_ The emotions of the! heart are not attempted; to; be 
- concealed or diſguiſed, it is an eaſy matter to : know 
the ſtate of men minds by looking ih thein faces. 
But in more artificial ſociety, in great cities, and in 
courts; where; many: ate. aden for the: ſame ob- 
je&, where there isan:cyerlaſting vivalſhip and "owe 
of intereſt, where men are anxious to conceab/thejr 
deſigns and their wiſhes, und dare not avom cho real 
motives uf their Action, k i diffieuly; te judgn,of the 
feelings of the heart by what appears in the counte- 
Hance ; yet in the mitiſt of, all this · affeckation · and diſ- 
, gniſeþ men of experience" and penetration will oſten 
ſee real joy through artificial. tears, genuine ſadneſi 
in aſſumedigaiety, and invetorate hatrodilurking under 
all the officious fmiliug diſplay of KHindnoſs - 9771 
Art cannot long carry on a ſucceſifub war: with | 
nature; men canndt be always. on their guards. or 
kerp their features in everlaſting conſtraint ; the 
genuine paſſion will occaſionally ſhew itſelf in tbe 
__ e6untenanee by the eee ee, then hypo- 
erite is that inſtant de ected,, and all his future gri- 
maces are in vain. Theſe laſt examples atv the natural 
expreſſions of the paſſions, and perhaps, cannot; with 
ſtric propriety be given us inſtances of ſympathy. 
But, independent of the paſſions and affectlons of 


eur own: minds, the mere expreſſions of them in 
4 Ra : 


* 
. 


the 


. ̃˙¾ ! i BE 5 on 


NEE" =; 
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the features of others is apt to, produee an imitation 
of theſe expreſſions in our owe features 


There ſeems to be / ſuch a degree of ſonlibillity: or 
npathy in the muſcles of the human face, that they 


ſpontaneouſſy give an expreſſion correſpondenit ik 


Gn we botgld in the: festüfes ler aher partes 
even although we are ignorant of the cauſe Which 


: _ it. One perſon yawning, will prompt-others 


to yawh alinoſt as efecually Wer oye RIOT % 
24 10s ora dull fe 


At the accidental night of people: in ariet or Joy, 


though we are perfect ſtrangers to them, know | 


nothing of the cauſe of their emotion, and are not 


at that moment in the ſame circle with them; our 
Features inſtnſibly, as we lock ab them, aff! ume the 


Appearance of grief or joy, provided v ihne, no bins * 


Particular reaſon to controul them. 
„ have ſeen one electric glance from Mrs. Kladom 


transfer horror into the faces of a whole audience, 
VXoyen of thoſe he Rad juſt arrived, and were in no 


degroe previouſly affected 'by the' cunniin .of the ſtenc, 
Affections of the mind not only produce tranſient 
expreſſions of ſympathy in the features of the counte- 


' nance; but when they are exceſſive, or hen A nd 


conſtitution F the perſon affected Is weakly, 


wave been known to ſtop the ſprings of life a wager, 
500 ſubje& the conſtitution to ſome permanent 


ſeaſe. 
he unexpected ſight of an object of horror is one 


1 or the cauſes of epilepſy, and is ſaid to be particularly 
apt te prove ſo, when the horror is raiſed by ſeeing 


+a perfon under the convulſive contortions of this 


diſeaſe." ' 
That all ſyrapathies between differerit parts of the 


body are owing to the nerves, is in the higheſt degree 
A but how they are carried on, we have no 
"clear ideas; it is in vain to attempt to account for it 
ne communication 15 nerves with each other, 

3 | mend 
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or by any. nervous communication bntweep. the Ha» 
pathiſing organs; for each nervous filament is diſtin 
__ from all the reſt the whole way from its origin to iti 
þ — ig and there is a ſtriking G/mpathy between 
parta, which have no communication by means 
| . 25-4 nerves 3 cach. other, as 15h. inſtances, ave 
of eunuchs. 75561 
Beſides, when we d ce a communication; by 
nerves. between any 9 and a part with which it 
ſympathiſes, we cannot impute the ſympathy to this 
communication; becauſe we ſometimes find. that the 
organ has an, equal communication by nerves 


with ſome other ow: with, which it has no ſympa⸗ 


As it is evident, thorefboo, that varions. affections 
of the mind, excited by external, re prod | 
wp) lag motions, and other on the bog 
1 affecting the brain; and as the con 

4 * — oa different parts Toctant \voaſs, 
| wide their communication, with the nerves is inter» 
rupted, It ſeems natural to conclude, that all y- 
ay hakes place through the Intervention of. = 


| kar happens in the epilepſy or Aly. 
will contribute to illuſtrate and confirm, th uy 
In the epllepſy the fit begins. by the ,perſon's ; Falling 
_ down in a ſtate of complete inſenſibllity, and imms- 
dlately after, his whole muſcular. ſyſtem In agitated = 
with violent convulſions, the muſcles of the face 
and eyes in partleulap being frightfally moved and 
diſtorted, the tongue is ſometimes thruſt between the 
teeth, and if care is not taken to guard againſh.ity it 
| = be bit through by the convulliye ſhunting of the 
Ws. 
The cauſe of this diſeaſe * * an affedtion of the brain 
of ſome kind or other. It. may, happen by the direct 
fimulus of an ieee in or other ex. 
x tranebus 
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independent of the bralu, we ſhould' certainly - 


times ſee cohvulilong in the ſtimulated parts „ 
ſelyes,, and in thoſt with which they 6 MY 
generally 


previous to the braln'n being affected. 
The firſt ſenſutlo ay the aura epileptica 1 
felt at one particular polnt z ſometimey « tumour ov 
ſome. other external mark of diſorder * indicates the | 
place; but at I.. tim K poo ercelve vi wing of 
that nate ing any other part 
with Whlel en ny 77 a nervous W atlon b 
W Uh e ſometimes can only preſume there 
roy! aided "ape aint dn that 9 69m | fromthe clreunſtance * 
anra'y 
It Gems v very re e that the diſeaſe nia Mod 
5 dically cured by cutting aut, or We * 
ng the part; when 'this cannot be ſafely done 
not ſubmitted to, the fit may be prevented” by 
rt where the aura ar * 
ſeaſe, the ns o wo 


1 'applied' above the 

| ee when, Fu: rant 

ed jaw, ariſes from the injuring a nerve 

or any external violence, e jr AN 8 Fer 
not appear for many 1 oft ju ry ls received; . 
and when the wound ſeems almoſt healed up; 
even then, the moſt effectual — of preventing 
impending death, is, by entirely amputating the part, 
or at leaſt cutting through the nerves be Kade to ol 
and ſo deſtroying its communication wit! 

| or ſpinal marrow. 8 

But there is a power of a . kind Sans 
to muſcular fibres, by which they are enabled to 
move and contract themſelves for ſome tinie, wth 
pendent of the will, of their communication with 
the brain, and of life itſelf, For after. the nerve 
Which ſolely ſupplies A muſcle, has been tied, Entire 
ly cut through, or otherwiſe deſtroyed, till the mob. 
cular fibres may be excited to contractions, by a 
ſharp instrument, or the touch of ſome acrimonious 
| ſubſtance, 


4 + 
* 
. 


1 
Fa 
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ebnet Een alter the agding's . os tins 


2 muſcular part ls cut from the body, this, con- 
power continues for ſome time in the muſe, 
eplar fbi es; it remains much longer In ſome an- 


ractile 


rh than in others, and In all ith ls more 
hy ap and 3 longer in che heart, than 


a0 | | 
17 the fa going. to a muſtle' be Irritated, the 


& 


 muſtle%ontratts, but not the nerve i this Irrl- . 


 tabllity is not In proportlon to ſenſibility ; for the 


7 *which' ls the moſt irritable * of H the bo- 
dy, is far from being the moſt ſenſible, Muſcles 
upon being irritated, generally contract and relax 
alternately ſeveral times ; the contractile force 
minilſhlng elch time till it ceaſes entirely, | 
998 1 of Irritabillty are undiſputed ; 
but! Eby logiſts are not agreed reſp*+Qing'the cauſe, 
g e den Selten is, that this propert 

in the muſeular fibres, totally indepen 
65 805 nerves, becauſe it exiſts after the commu» 
nication with th brain is cut off, But this does 


not appear to nie a ſktlsfaftory proof; becauſe al- 


bs 


though it un queſtionably does exift in the muſen- 


lar fibres, * thelr commugication with the brain 


is deſtroy ed, yet it exiſts but for a ſhort time; the 


nerve fill 'Femains in the muſcle, and it is very "poſe 
ſible that the contractile power is entirely derived. 


from the nervous influence received from the brain, 


before'the communication was interrupted, and which 


continues to operate for ſome time after. We 
know that every part of the body is kept alive 
by means of the cireulation of the. blood ; but if 


the circulation is ſtopped for a few minutes in any 


particular member, that member will not imme- _ 
diately mortify.. Animals will live a conſiderable 
time e enn er, of nouriſhmcnt.; ; but we 

| would | 


% 
. 


' nication. with, the. brain, EY bogus 9 080 
lity to a new cauſe, when, it ly. 
for by. ſuppoſing, that, the... AIG 1 re- 
mains in the muſcular fibres for. - org, pays” after 
the communication is Interrupted ? 

_ The; ſum then of our knowledge of the. nervous 
ſyſtem is, that the brain is the ſeat of thought, and 
origin of all ſenſation and mation; that Pa a1 
tian is canveyed. thither, every ides e 
and the power of eyery motion proceed ds from thence | 
' Grough the nerves to the muſcular parts of the Body: 

. We know. that the will can produce motion in 

z parts. of the body, and nnt in others.z. that. the 
nerves are the immediate te of feeling 
da mation; chat all ſenſihility and motion, exce 9 
E kind pro Fa Som, ER 

intercou tween the moving part 

Ind the brain, by the nerves, being entire 3, that 5 
ſympathy, by means of t nerves, pre: 

Lais over the whole body; and 82 there is alſo 


f 2. particular ſrmpathy. between, particular parts. 


But by what means, or in What manner thoſ 
things are brought about, we have. not the ſmalleſt 
conception. Phyſiolo 72 have ſtruggled hard to 
account for ſome o ; but in 2 — mind they 
bave left the matter K as they found it. 

Some have ſuppoſed. that the brain conyeyed its 
nence along the. nerves by vibration... 

Latin word nervus, which Ggnifics. both the 


ſinew of an animal, and the ſtring of a muſical 


.. Inſtrument, 
Ok | 


ſieal chord, than Jopſe. nervoug filaments, genes 
rally immerſed in à cellular Ae} anelaſtis 


have neſgocts, thoſe: objections might be gotten 
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thing ean be leſs analogous to a tenſe elaſtic, mu. 


ond; 8 of tremulous motion. 


Beſides, the nerves convey ſenſation; when: they. 
are relazed, by bending che arm or leg, as well a 
when they are ſtretched. by extending the limbs. 


„Ie has been maintained by others, that the brain 


is of the nature of à gland, and ſecretes from the 
- pureſt part of the blood a refined fluid called ani- | 


mal ſpirits; and. that the nerves are excretory ducts, 


through which this fuld iſſues, at the commend of 
the wyll, for all the purpoſes of life; that this fluid is 
grainally 'exhauſted by the. labour of the body and 
; While we are-awake, but during fleep 2 freſn 
ſap Is 9 l HE eee . 
bows: 


2: 4 4 dne, for this hypoth t th 
nod fat Toppers. to he ſu very 2 wink 
the power of 


our ſight, — of all the optical 
auxiliaries we cen bring to its affiſtance. The ca- 


* fuid, labour under the ſame misfortune. 
the corine,. however, were well ſupported in 


Over, for in many inſtances we have a complete 
evidenee of che 8 of things not ſren; to 
mention only one, wWe dan, by the help Lg 
ſde, and; but juſtt ſee, certain animalcules; and we 


ane fully cenvineed that thoſæ animalcyles are or- 


ganized. aud have veſſels. which: we cannot ſee. 


With regand to the animal ſpirits. being enhauſt- | 


ed by 'the labour of the mind and body, and freſh 
ſupplios accumulated during fleep, this may be 
N 4 liable to a en Wiettien, in as * 


* 


inftrument,, which excites ſound by. vibration, pro- 
' bably led to this idea; for in other reſpects, n- 


_ vities ofthe ner ves, which: are ſuppoſad to contain 


8 
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as we ſee fo many people whe geep a et FER 
and uſe neither bodily \rior mental labour while 
awake, and yet ſeem not. RET of more ani- 
mal ſpirits, or may: other kind kind of . tha the: 
neighbours.” e fe ,eE w 
n certain, weer -that the nervous! ors 
_ are exanſted when awake, and reſtored during fleep ; 
but it is equally certain, that N ature requires only a 
competent ſhare. of ſleep, as of food, to reſtore her 
exhauſted powers, and more than that of eirher has 2 
: _Hebilitating, not a ſtrengthening effect. By 
Some phyſwologiſts, who Gp is er ee 
well enough fatisfied with this ſyſtem, heſitated when 
| they reflected on the rapidity with Wich the will is 
obeyed by the maving muſcles, whicli ſeems incompa- 
tible, with the nature of any liquid's and therefore 
they thought proper to convert the antimat ſpirits 
into a kind of claſtic vapour, ſecreted by | the brain, 
which they imagined might move through the nerv 
with the facility and quickneſs of thought, arid: enable | 
them to perform their duty in a mate | e 
manner. 8 5 
Others dropplits the iden of 'the? bratn's voing as an 
organ of ſecretion, br that the animal ſpirits are 
drawn at all out of the#blood, inform us, that there 
is a certain claſhic ether, ef infinite ſubtinty, which 
pervades all nature: That this æther, when it meets 
With glaſs, roſin, and ſome other Fnbſtances, and is put 
in motion in a particular manner, produces all the 
phænomena of electricity; united Vith iron, it is the 
cauſe of magnetiſm ; and being modified in the brain 
and nerves by an n which we cannot 
conceive, becomes the agent of: their powers. * . 
The electrical ſparks which iſſue from the bodies. 'of 
Certain animals on friction; the ſalutary effects of 
electricity in ſundry diſeaſes, particularly i in paralytic . 


| 8 and ſuch wherein the ner ves are chiefly. 
affect ed, 


Which attract a ſubtile æther, of the nature of the elec- 
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Sy”; zue bjought in ſupport ibis eie, 


© "Which is ſuppoſed to receive additional force from 
_ | eerfain late obſervations relative to the ſhack; like te 


_ _eleQricat ſhock compmtniextoc Big the wart of certain 


animals. 510 . 


Soſt ee e . 
Aid inelaſtio cords ke the nerves, ſeem. however ill 


| ealculated for retaining or conveying ſuch an active 
uch as that of eledtrieity ;-and: if they had fuch x 


power it would” be, {tilt difficult to conce ive that z 
compreſs or ligature upon A nerve cauld fp a fluid af 
: r rr. _ ĩ˙»ü¹³ 

But Kn re wv calf a tallts; ahve ſatisfactory. ex- 


5 e, of this abſtruſe matter, as it is ta ſtart ob- 


Actions to every ſyſtem hitherto: ſuggeſted, the mæans 


55 * which the brain acquires its powers, and the man- 


mer im which it conveys its influence to the remote 

. body, A have been explained n 

; Wild ants e DT 1 THAIS tho? Un 30:5 1 5 
I have juſt hinted the different opinians. that have 

en ned or this ſubject. They are detailed 

at a tedious length by various authors, and inſiſted up- 


blen with more zeaF than they ſcem to: merit. For even 
admitting the truth of any of the above hypotheſos, 


they could be applied to- no practieal uſe; none of 


them are founded om experiment, and al of them fail in 


throwing any light on the ſubject which it is pretended = 
they explan- The ridicule thrown by: the ſupporter 
of any one of thoſe conjectures upon alk the others, 
| may with. equal ſtrength he retorted. on his own ; for 
it is as difficult to underſtand how ſecreted: fluids or 


1 ; : elaſtie #ther can convey the ſenſe of ſmelling, &e. as 
that folid cords! ſhould do- it. And. whether the 


ner vos are ſolid cords: operated en by vibration; or 
hollow tubes containing a ſecreted liquid, or ſubſtances 


kc fluid, filwe de: * tho dark how the wil | 
|  Fommanils 
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rn of the body ; 0 - 
ing the command of ſome parts, it has not that f 
chers, which are equally ſupplied with nerves; how 
certain parts ave capable of fenſation oxly hen they 
are in a morbid ſtate; how nerves, apparently of the 
ame ſtructure and nature, convey ſuch different ſen- 
fations. Ihe found of muſical inftraments fects inot 
in the imalleſt degree the optic nerves, while it de- 
the auditory; and the — ef roſe, ſo 
agreeable to the eee, Sure no lind > - 
tion to the two former. Naos 
We know in general, chat 5 gain of the 


mind produce particular effects on the body yz but by 


hat means they produce them, nobody: has as:yet bean  - 

able to explain. And that paſſions, the moſt appolite © 
And diſſtmilar, ſnould in fome inſtances produne the 
fame effect, ſtems equally unacoduntable. Ma could 
expect, for: 'example, the ſame redneſt of the face ram 
the delicacy of Moy, That is dane by the „ 
Ane of rage? 

What the palpitation ofthe beast and ala ar 
the face, . occaſioned by fear, immediately proceed 
from a contraction of the veſſels, and from-the'iblood. 
eing thereby ſtopped in its courſe, and (thrown: back 
en the heart, we naturally conjecture; but how that 
| "palliog don. producerthe Wen we-cannot OW 


F114 


I-13 54 F 3. 


And all the theories Kitherto 8 . 


. Bote be, how to acdount for or remedy a dif- 
waſc, 'to be more frequent in this iſland chan elſe- 


tion of the origin of all the nerves, although. from 
*certxin/Famptoms, with which it is ſometimes accom- 
2 n name un wn 5 8 1 9 


E 1738: 15% 
<6 pod ts, f s ſo ta fromles! — bei 7 
.poſed to be in a part of the belly which er call the hypo · 
chondriac region. 


where; and which certainly depends on ſame affec- 


4 
.. 


auf 
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fe Ne. Kue ct. 15 E e. 
In this et int, the patient, 1 2 
Parently in good health, and Perhaps in the moſt 
Jent und deſirable circumſtanoes, is gra - gona 
, e. or and dejection of ſpirits, | 
mim zer tg very Bit Sf Erlen dare or mind; 
brown wy of things of the-yreateſt importance, and 
which formerly Intereſted him the moſt. But — 3 14 be- 
comes infinitely attentive to a thouſand᷑ trifles Which he 
"uſed to diſregard, and is particularly watchful H eve- 
Ty bodily feeling, the moſt tranſient of which/tic/often 
nfiders as the harbinger of diſeaſe; and vie wi. So 
D rel through the metium which overclouds' his on 
ag jon, every thing de 
mal. Tie is always apprehenſive of the wort; 
; conſters the moſt indifferent and even the'meſt 1 
1 — incident as the omen of ſome impending evil. 8 
a Ed in his brighter days he may have been a 
man af courage, he becomes prepoſterovſly afraid ef 
death now When he ſeems to have loſt ul reli "for 
che ejoyit ymients of life. 
__ "Ehtirely becupicd by Ae ben unealy thoughts and 
feelings, All other ſubjes of converſation Im- 
pertinent, und are in reality us intolerable to Him as 
Heeverliſting theme of bis own complaints generally 
l to others: Mean while, as this diſeaſe is in reality 
more iſtreſſing than dangerous, and as his/looks ure 
not "impaired in a degree tliaut correſponds wich the 
Aieccdutlt he gives of his diſtreſs, he ſeldom, meets 
With that fympathy which his ſenſibility requires, and 
his ſufferings deſerve. To a elreummſtantial and pa- 
thetic hiſtory of his complaints, he often receves a 
careleß, and, to him, a eruel anfwer, importing that 
they Are all "Imaginary. One who feels a weight 
of miſery more burthenſdme than acute bodily pain, 
naturally conſiders this as the greateſt inſult. Shock - 
ed at che unkind indiffefence of friends, and the Al- 
dous dlipolition of mankind in general, ne Li Kis. 
ormer 


\$ 


3 | Ry and their purgatives, and en ng 
a 


5 infallible remedies hurry on the bad, ſympt | 
po — rapidity ; he returns to pliyficians, goes bac oo 


#7. 


tribe. 0 


i goſtiveneſs, the flatuleney, the acidities; and th 


Se: 


with ſome of the ſage ſymptoms, is to be 


| impeding: the proceſs of digeſtlon, and ocesſlonin 
want of appetite, heart-burn, acidities, EE 
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former [Ociety, ane himſelf to his chamber, and 
Will il admit nobody but his phyſicians z for Wea 8 i 


'all ops he conſults, one after, another, the 


company, and they poſſibly relieve;or, ag 


E dem which are brought on by the anxiety, atten 
ant on this complaint; but the. original cauſe, ing 
the ſenſorium they leave as they found it, Thie cauſe 
continuing iy ſpite of all their bitters, and their 115 


me ſymptoms conſtantly recur. 


The wretched 
| tient growing every hour more, irritable and be vl 


Hies at length to quacks! „Their well-att 


85 
Feed FN tries the family noſtr f 
may het lady , His conſtitution bei; 4755 
fulneſs and * drugs, he at lengih defpaha of 
and, either finks into a fixed melanchg 1dr rouſ- 
3 ind — [hy his good genius. kaping Yliſpe 
n hiy ear, \fuge medicor et medicaming done. th 


ſeat of his dil rue tries to. hy s miſery 
by n 5 bects a nt climate, W no 


the eaſt be not 


oanied 
1% wor af 
bowels, 


The Altbaſe now deſcribed, though ace 
ed from a direct affection, of the ſtomach 


Aeg, and at length, if the cauſes of theſe. cm- 
4 Tg | plaints 


Ly 


bribed to that ect, hearing of his | 


3 complaints, , and that appearance of ſympathy. x which 5 
the reſt of his acquaintance refuſe, they ſeem more to- 


Gel res 


loners 0 va N e ſex, or Laa 
and ho n fixed reſolution to ſwallow no, more 
drugs, from which happy epoc 
quite deſperate, he has the beſt. chance of "RR; my 
recovery 


rr DE ETC 


= 


r cd — — . 5 


. go 


diſeaſe in women, „Which, beſides the fymptoms a 


Ba nſt jaſtanges may be thought inconſiſtent "with this ply on. 


© FE MR 
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ning 185 not remoyed, de eon and other nervous 
mptoms: ”* | 8 en 
915 is alſd different from What W. Ealled the wette 


enlumerated, is Pecbflarly accompanied with net 
the left fide of the belly, "with the ſenſation of à ball 


ring from the ſtomach to the throat, and threatening” 


ſuffocation, with alternate fits of laughing and crying, 
with fainting and ſpaſms. _ 

What moſt rm? diſting iſhes the hypochon- 
driaſis from thoſe two diſorders Is, that the former gra- 


dually overſpreads the mind in the firſt inſtance; and: 
often without any known cauſe of grief and vekation: 
The other ſymptoms are er , occaſional,” and 


produced by the u continued i uence of the for- 
mer; whereas indigeſtion and the ki yſteric diſeaſe do not 
e ee origin de in any affectlön of ther mind, the 

proceeding from a Veet of tie muldular 


fiſt. p of the Roach too great delicaty In Its fier ves, 


or ſome fa ur 110 its al 1 77 Anid and the various 


and extras m — cont'origitiatin 
7. ihe uti A 


in peculiar ed * d In th. 
menſtrual Look: pl and great len bilit u nr 
Ia A Word, n the: by! 1 6 mental uffbe⸗ | 


tion or, de —— of (pr is primary; and the other 
Hmproms ſecondary; © In the other tws complaints, 

e allmentary 9 20 or the uterus, are diſordered in 
the firſt place, and the mental affections are fecond- 


ary . 
| 5 . | Another 


411 , GE: 1.3% 


„ * 


Ay W. are ſometimes thrown Into: lerlenl fity by beln 
contradicted, by a ſudden fright, or ſome vlolent em 1 ah 


nothing of the fits which ſeem to be owlng tg contrad dle- 

Mak but as to the others, when we recolle& that it is only dur» 
ingthoſs __ of life in which menſtruation exiſts, that women 
are ſubje e fits; that they are moſt liable to come 
while 6 ne port ls actually on them hat voftructions, inde es: 
we" SY em. 
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e 112 "is 
e ſwure 77 wa latker ol o 1 


all here kerniirate ink prot 10 view « cefta rtaln 
1 OE 1 1 W Face 05 and, Ihcom- 


* 10 g lent ſhe he 
Aly that $6 is 
905 K op e In, a 


jon are ln hart A. 15 
Ine that 
7 9 157 tigh 


the + 


5 ng thay ver to which py hr 0 I 
expo 1 rather Dee . e „ 
gh 1 mu 5 ws In certaly, $ e It a 


Hivg 


1 mg other art cin ry frühe WA rl ute to. tis 
an pe 0 | know 


2 8 5 nd 10 of he 
= he is "excl, by. Inf 


ala rmountable = 


the ie this i Ma War, dex 27 
Wade a, on of hum in the animal conſt utlon 
| 64-6 pradu of human art can boy con- 
1 now < beg den mentioned, in ald nature 
to re itſelf. 

If the productions of art poſſeſſed the ſame 54. v6 
tage; if, When the movements of a machine were by 
bY v aectdent impeded; it had within itfelf'the power 


bi a the «DEFINE cauſe; or he 
| MATT other cauſs, Si them ; that married r 


more ſabje& to them the thoſe who are; married; 1 
h thoſe who have chi TE; we muſt think t ag TOY com» 


plaints depend on ſome affe&tion of the uterus or wart 
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ſpring chanced to break, if it could ſolder and heal 
ſpontaneouſly, we might then ſee men riſe to eminence 
in the mechanical employments, without underſtanding 
the common prineiples of their art. „ 

When a watch went irregularly, we ſhould ſee men 
totally ignorant. of its mechaniſm undertake to put it ta 
rights with all the uy confidence imaginable, . They 
would perhaps gravely open the caſe, look with be- 
coming ſagacity 3 a glaſs at the wheels, aſſume 
an alr of profound reſſectlon, glve it a random ſhake, 
and then aſſure the owner that all would be well in a 
ſhort time. If afterthis, by Its own energy, it happen- 
ed to recover Its movements, the artiſt would of courſe 
have the eredlt; but If unfortunately it did not, he 
would then ſhake it again, according to a new 
method; and If that falled, glve le over ay deſperate\ 

But as nelther watches nor any other of the works 
of art are endowed with the faculty of reintegration, 
the artiſt, before he undertakes to mend them when 
out of order, ls under the Indiſpenſable necellity of un- 
a. thelr ſtructure, and the laws by which they 
8 


And notwithſtanding that ſome ſucceed without It, 
yet upon the whole, thoſe who apply to the art of me- 
dicine had beſt follow the ſame plan, and ſtudy the 
animal economy and the nature of diſeaſes with 4 
much aſliduity as if, like the watchmaker, they had“ 
nothing but their knowledge to depend upon. Buf 
whatever their acquired knowledge may be, they muſt 
always remember that Nature is the greateſt of all 
phyſicians, and that their chief buſineſs is to watch 
with all poſſible attention which way her ſalutary ef- 
forts point, that they may, by every means which 
their knowledge of the animal ſtructure and economy, 


and their own experience, or that of others, has taught 


them, aſſiſt Nature in thoſe efforts, 
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or FEVERS IN, "GENERAL, ,,: 5 
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* \ 


1 er proceed to offer a few remarks 

5 on certain diſcaſes. I begin with feyers,.. becauſe the 

Ws: diſorders which have . arranged under that deno- 

$ mination are the moſt common an * of any to 
which the human body is liable. 

- = When the circulation of the blood is quicker, _ 
15 the body is hotter than is natural, there exiſts a oy 
5 tain degree of fever. Be 

| The moſt part of diſcaſes are attended with an un- 
MO 2 uickneſs of the pulſe, and heat; a greater 
3 7 [ or leſſer ; 006 of fever therefore is a ſymptom. of 

- molt diſeaſes. 


What is commonly anilerſivnd by the term fever, 
however, is a complaint beginning with a ſhivering, 
or at leaſt a ſenſation of cold, 15 on followed by a 
- quick pulſe, univerſal heat, and diſorder of the natu- 
ral functions, but not e from a wound, 

$ oy or 
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or ths Urol affection of any particular part of the 
ody. 1 

When an affg@ion.of any part in pagyiculgy, whether 
from an — 2 or 33 injury, is the 
prituary zd eſſyntial comp \ therfyver which ar- 
gompanieey this E donſideted 45 0 ſy m Ar. Gad 
the diſeaſe is not denominated a fever ; but when the 


cauſe al affe ctiqn 
derive: bs x by tb: the ns 2 


wound or bruiſe, 


- TI 


Thus an inflammation of the membrane that lines 
the interior ſurface of the thorax (the pleura) is called 
a pleuriſy, an inflammatian of the kidneys a nephritis, 
of the liver hepatis, and ſoon, 


As feyers ariſe from different cauſes, affect people 


of different conſtitutions; vary in difforent climates and 
ſeaſons, they muſt of courſe be different in their nature, 
and require a different treatment, 1 5 


Notwith nding thoſe afferences/thbre are certain 


em under the general name of fovers. 


. Acer and circumſtances common to all, which 


The efftntial 'ſyiniptoms common te all fovers at 
their fipſt attack are, languor, Wearineſt, and ſbreneſs 
r the fleſh and bones, followed by a ſenſe of cold, 
lch beginning in the back gradually creeps over the 


whole body. This coldneſs, in ſome, is attended 


with gentle irregular ſhudderings, in others with a 
ſtrong fit of ſhivering, with paleneſs of the ſkin and 


lips, dryneſs of the mouth, a want of appetite an ina- | 


bility to ſleep, impaired . and often ſome 
degree of confuſion of thought. The celdneſb is ſuc- 


tecded by an uncommon heat over the whole body, 


and the dryneſt in the mouth, by great thirſt, At laſt 
a {\veat, more or leſs profuſe, breaks forth, and the 
body becomes in ſome degree cooler, or perhaps re- 
turns entirely to its natural ſtate. 


Internal, the diſcaſe 
ol wot of pro- 
ceeds from an external injury, it is ſimply called a 


. Diviſion 


| 


yh eto 
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vg he diſeaſe © 110 Weil the wier of denz. 
e distale concludes within 
1 bn 85 it is g | oy 7 hy n . fret FF fil 


ptoms re larly etuth' a 
45 1155 12 55 * ones 15 7957 dn the chr 
ue, or intermittent fever. 

With Iittlo or no evident. abatement, the diftaſ 
prone with equal or increaſing "violence, it is Fea 
led g,cqntinued fever. 

The 857 is. not ſtrictly accurate; for. ac is yo8- 
fan to helieye that all fevers, 6 e * 


attended with 9 exacerb ö jpns: 
As thoſe,. 4 8 FIFTY, ſpe: en from 6 
vals above mentioned, cape the n 5 10 


careleſs, and fenen are ee with 

ty by the ; malt ge attentive obſervers ; rar pe bi 

propriety divided into two Slnithg, the spr nels 

ine ermittent * 
he oa ret ditloguithed from the fors 

vlencaof ver during yew ay an 
they are d from each other by the names 
mee Wo © Vit quartan, ae 1 * 
Fel intervals. 


Diviton of c htinued POE 25 


1 dra feyers bave en divided and alan 
== with ſuch a parade of learr and 


affe cation of preciſion, as terrifies the diffident 
= ny 3 the moſt exper ienced pract 


* Who wow ot be alarmed, on being informed 
that ch a 


mi able band, ſuch a febrium cohors as 

5 following, had vated the earth—febris inflam- 
matorla, ſcorbutica, ſoporgſa, putrida, nervoſa, ty- 
phus petechlalis, flava, ſudatoria, colliquitiva, ardens, 
© ebenes, _ eryſipelacen, ſynocha, 
K 4 | ſynochus. 


6 


— 
— 1 — — 90 * * — - 
— 1 5 * — — . — 
. . . 5 — 
- 


are ſuppoſed to accompany the diſeaſes comprehend- 
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| Hoochus, palucſhs yerminoſa, mallgny, agb. 
ge. And after being thus informed, Who could be 


* 


—_ [5 


un, however, ſuch counters ſeem to paſs more cur- 
rent! 


ſcurity; but r iving ſome. of their ideas in 


impler dreſs, and adding ſuch of m 
own as experience und reflection have dud, 


'4yill be of ſervice. 


Two very different ſtates of the human coo i 


* 


C 


* Nova Febrlum 
Terris Incubult cohornt 

Semotique prius tarda neceſſſtas 
Lethi, corripult gradum. Hon, lib, 1, earn. 3. 
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ed under the name of fevers, and to form thate 


great and fundamental diſtinctilon . 


One is called the phlogiſtic dlatheſis, or Müisenmu 


24 tory diſpoſition ; by which the heart is excited to 


rapid and ſtreriuous exertions, during the continua- 
tion of which there appears great ſtretigth' in the. 
action of the veſſels, and the blood itſelf ſeems to 
be of a firmer and denſer texture than uſual. 

In the other, the brain and nervous ſyſtem are 
more directly affected, their energy ſeems impaired, 
the force er the heart and veſſels is diminiſhed, 
the blood is of a looſer texture, and in a more 
diſſolyed ſtate, and the animal juices tend, as ſome 
have imagined, to putrefaction. 

In the firſt ſtate, when the umme origi 
nates from — cauſes, as wounds, contuſions, 
or burns, the fever follows the local affection, and 


is in proportion to the degree of iriflammation, and 
to the importance of the part or organ affected. 
This is alſo the caſe in certain iſorders of the 
lungs, liver, and other viſcera, which ariſe not 
from external injuries, but from ſome vice in the 
part, which gradually 1 on D IN n 
the inflammat on fever. | 


Theſe ſym ſymptoms are ſhlverti a 6 irony, hard, 
and full — heat, thirſt, reſt eſſheſk and if any 
blood is drawn, a thick gluey ſubſtance of a b 
colour will be ſoun formed on its ſurface, 


But 
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nut it often, happens dannen axe . ſhized with 
Hivering, and all theſe ſymptpms in a ſtrong Sears, 
without any external rer or the en 
any partieuler argan. N 
. In; this. caſe the ſym the ſame with, 
what gecur in local and viſible dec the whole 
maſs of blood is ſuppoſed tu he affected in the ſame 
manner as when they evidently exiſt, and this diſ- 
oe is naturally engugh | called an Inflammatory 
ver. 4 ö 
The ather ſhecies of favir, pe pure, dil 
ſymptoms ve on difierent, and in {ome relpegts op» 
paſite to this inflammatory irritatipn, 
Weak and quick pulſe, debility, 0 praſiratian of 
firength, hwavineG and dejectign of ſpirits, as if the 
vital principle were invad L 8 baleful influ» 
ence acting directly on "the n Vous; 1555 
. thoſe and other ſymptoms: have — feyer 

n name of nervous. 
When the ſume ſymptoms. attack with a greater 

ee of violence, it has been 2 "oy, 

ack 5 and 


way Dao ne imputed to, 8 
0 


ave Boo or blue marks like 
putrid ſtate of the fever, ſometimes rette, it 1 
$ called the putrid fevor. 

'Thols and various other clreumſtances yever, 
ſeem 8 form 2 S | * A hole 
may be comprehended under one name; 1 
| urs Age ** 5 which diſcriminate this. — 
the oa fever be gecurately deſcribed, | 1 
of no Importance which is choſ eg 

If fevers ,always were found in Nature, a8 pure, : 
unmixed and diſtin, as they are deſcribed, in au- 
thors,, the labour of thoſe avbo_ apply, N minds 
to the ſtudy of medicine might be greg by ahric Aged: 

Aſk a very young ſtudent of phyſic what iy 10 be 
done in an inflammatary lover „and he, w 10 an- 
| wer 8 
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— without ' heſitation, that you muſt bleed and 
OO e ee e e EH 
Ak again what is to be done in a nervous, 
malignant, or putrid fever, and he will anſwer 
with gqual raadineſz, you. muſt give the bark, &. 
Carry him to the bed -ſide of a patient with a 
pretty ſtrong and hard pulſe, conſiderable. heat and 
dryneſt of the ſkin 3 here, he will ſay, is a vigorous 
mation at the center of the vaſcular ſyſtem, with 
| meg mg we and [ſtrong reſiſtance by the veſ- 
Is at the circumference ; to allay the internal com- 
motion, and relax the ſpaſm, plentiful veneſection 
muſt be uſed, and groat quantities of cooling bland 
diluting liquors muſt be drank 3 but on farther 
examination, he finds uneaſineſs in the head, nau- 
a, dejettian, and impaired ſenſation and debility, 
fymptoms Indicating a direct nervous affection. and 
for which, had he found them unaccompanied. by 
the former, he would have preſcribed corroborants, 
_ cordials, and antiſeptics ; but finding them thus 
combined together, he does not know whether to 
call the diſeaſe inflammatory or nervous, and of 
' courſe” is at a loſk what to preſeribe. + 
In reality, it requires much experience, ſagacity, 
und attention, to decide what courſe ought to 
followad-' in thoſe complicated caſes, where the two 
genera are fo intimately' blended, as often happens 
in the continued fevers of this iſland, — 


e | The Cauſes of” Fevers, 
It is uſual for writers to enumerate what they con- 


ſider as the cauſes of fevers ; theſe they divide into WM 


two claſſes, the remote and the proximate. - 
Under the firſt. head, ſome have favoured the 

public with a liſt of almoſt every thing that can 

diforder the human body. 


uli 
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Full diet, thin. watery dlet, hot diet, too great 
exerciſe, too little exerciſe, drinking cold watery 
liquors when tho body is hot, warm liquors when 
the body Is cold, and fpirituous liquors whether the 
body is hot or cold; plethora, hemorrhages; ſtop- 
ping of Iſſhies and other evacuations, the retention 
of excrementitious or other offenſive matter in the 
ſtomach and bowels, cold dry winds, moiſt | wea- 
ther, hot weather, change. of ellmate, night-watch- 
ing, Intenſe thought, venery, fear, grief, anxiety, 
the mlaſmata, or certain particles floating in the 
alr, and which ariſe from marſhy grounds: acted up» 
on by heat, and the effluvla which conſtantly flows 
from living human bodles pent up or confined from 
being diffuſed in the atmoſphere, - | | 
What produces many miſtakes and difference of 
oplnlon reſpecting the cauſes of diſeaſes, Is, that we 
know little or nothing of the relation between cauſe 
and effect, but merely that we ſee the one follows 
the dther. | Popes oor fe | 
When a philoſopher holds any thing in his hand, 
a leaden bullet for example, he knows it will fall 
to the ground on his ſpreading his fingers ; the moſt 
ignorant peaſant knows the ſame, and for the ſame 
reaſon, becauſe he has ſeen it always happen ſo. 
The difference between the philoſopher und pea- 
Cant is, that the former will endeavour to find out why 
it always happens ſo ; whereas the latter will be 
fully convinced he , knows it already, and that he 
could have foretold that lead, and every heavy ſub- 
ſtance, muſt neceſſarily fall to the ground, although 
he never had ſcen'or heard of ſuch a thing in his 
life: Nothing can be clearer, he would ſay, than 
that a bullet muſt fall to the ground, when it is 
% TH HE þ Fant 
Vet it is evident that it might have been as na- 
tural, for aught lie or the greateſt philoſopher e | 
225 WG 
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knew before. trial, for the bullet or any other ſub- | 
ſtance to have mounted , upwards, have taken am 
9 — dlrectlon, or remalnetl {elf-ſuſpended in | 
ö AT EO 4979 5 1dr 4 6 a { 

And although the philoſbpher ſhould never bo able 
to diſcover any other relation between two events, 
but that the one always follows the other, he wi 
agree with the peaſant» In calling the firſt the <auſe of 

the 3 /and all the world, will follow) thelr ex» 
ample, | „ 1 e 
we ſee the events happen in this ſueegſſion In a 
5 wy number of inſtances, although tlie ſecond ſhould 
ö r being preceded by the firſt In a few, 
| we will ſuſpect the flrſt for its cauſe, notwith- 
(Nanding that ſomething or other, we do not know 
What, prevents Its appearknce. in ſome caſes; this 
h6wever raiſes doubts ; we are not quite. {Þ certaln 
| 3 ene 1 4 3 * f 2 Bl % ded | 
BZut fevers are not always and ne y preced 
by the ſame events, 3 by e "yl 
"times by another, and ; ſometimes by a number to- BF 
ark, in ſuch caſes, therefore, we need not be 
: Curprized that there are frequent miſtales, and a variety I 
of opinions, reſpectingi their cauſes. | _ , | 
Indeed, if the catalogue of cauſes above enumerat- 
ed is admitted, we never can be at a lo, for a cauſe 
for a fever or any other diſcaſe,. for few events of 
dur lives are not preceded by ſome of that liſt. 
But it is evident that the greateſt number of them 
have at moſt only a tendency to prediſpoſe. the body 
3 in ſuch a manner, that ſome ſucceeding cauſe, which 
of itſelßß might not have been ſufficient to, induce a 
fever, may have that effect; or if the, ſugceeding 
y cauſe would have been ſufficient to produce a fever, 
the prediſpoſing cauſes above enumerated may render 
the diſeaſe more obſtinate and dangerous. | 


} 


I shall examine only a few of thoſe remote cauſes, 
© | under 


11 
6 
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under Which the greater part of the ther wen de 
eee enough inolud etc. 

I begin with cold. 99 75 bow Who EY #5 TO TOS p decent 
Sydenham * ſays, Cauſk evidens externa ſcbrlum 
quamplurimar um incle petenda eſp quod quis ſeilicet 
vel præmaturius voſtes whjecerit, _ exercitatio ir 
caleſcons ſe frigori incautlus expoſuerit; und « little 
ufer he adds; Et ſune exiſtiaio! plures | xwds jam de- 
Hgnato,/ quam Feſte, Gladio, atque Fame, n 

omnibus perire. 
oo, —— a very ſtrung - expeeſſchy but is 
probably ap — 1 
irate 5 perſpirut ion. Whether the; \diforder lt 
|| produces he what is properly | called àA fever, or a 
{wp ye pe an hepatitis, or any othvridifoaſe; in 
| ſunſe, and in — — _— more 
ke rs airs s- mentioned _ 
| * than 5 — e {word, and fam 
{| /- Expoſing the body for iy length. of time to a 
5 greator degree of cold than it has boen ac uſtomed 
d, 18 evidently the warde bf a very n number 
'6f diſeaſes. nr S699 Me ui d todo 0 
—— effoct of mis is a Amend. of the 
pores on the ſurface of the body, by: which  mcans 
whe fluid particles which -mfoathy pat ithib way are 
vetained, and throws back into thelgrtierab bf, = 
which when long continued is found greatip2o-diftnth | 
the animfl functior .. og ot 1 
Knowing that Roppage or rerſpbitbn Sawtimes 
pesdubes dangerous difeuſen, it is natuval to be fur- 
prired that diſbaſes wwe not eil more freq 
ey do no A H donſbꝗuenne of 
ena Warm elimate wi cold; or of every ,churige 
rm warty te cold weather, or of remaining fur any 
ne i d Cfd reer chan we are aratiflone te; 
or, in ſhort; ef al the f ges or dimirritions of - 
_ eripivation- - which miſt happen W 


| tata y be ths ca, Ir Wange did not 


contrive to prevent it, inveſting 
organs of 1etetibh wah the power of mintually uſſiſt- 
in each other; a deflelency in one being generally 
| ch enticed by the dif erden of ſome other.. 
fte dgreeable viciffitnde by which an intermediate 
 ſeaſon'ls Aas placed, betu den the heut of ſummer 
«ja tit cored of Winter, is 5 teins by Winter 
 Natuge-gua itt the diſeaſes to Which the Human 
body dul be able, if it were not thus way 
prepared for the ſuc cettlig eee by 4 
| Ink *rvening | ſeaſon, * 0 
ut the admirable Arran gere t by len SCN 
{4 Ka is blended with''that whit! - precedes it; nd 
then, by . aſſumes the nature bf that WHR 10 
to follow though it teftd}tly prevents in & igrtat 


om ſummer to winter, and from winter te ſummer 
jalg Rave on the Human ebnſtitution, Ubes · not un 
„ kinder the ſucceffive {taſting front producing 


| as is Evident from tte ature of the epide- 
- Mics peculiar to the different ſeaſons,” which are more 
regular in many other countries than in <s vizlable 
a uncertain climate of Gtear-Bift 

Cold is found, by univerſal experience, 10 give a 
diſpoſition ' to inflammatory dlfurders, and best te 
thak of that nature Which las been called putrid. 
| During the winter, and early in the fpring, INT, 
Peripneumonies, inflammatory anginas, rheuthatiing, 
ng inflammatory fevers, prevail. Towards the end 
of ſummer, and particularly in autumn, fevers of A 
different nature, lyſenteries, and putfid ulcerviis 
throats, make theit appearance. | 

If the former. are more frequent in the ſpoling's wa 


| daring i the winter, this is impated to the'cold being 


more ſteady in winter; whereas in ſpring - many 
| / people 


the different 


Meafüre the ee effects nth a fiidden-change 


changer ln our bodies which diſpo ſe them to particular | 
diſea 
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people are tempted, by the heat of mleyay to throw. 

off part | of their clothes, and contract d Nales from 

the unexpected chilnels of the ſume evening. 
That autumn is, more unwholeſome than ſummer 

is thought to be owing to this, that the human body 

| after. being relaxed by the long heats, and enerva ed 

| by the profuſe perſpiration, of the ſummer, "ls then 

1 more affected by the cold of autumn; and likewiſe 

[| becauſe the air then abounds with the exhalatlons of 
putrid anlmal and vegetable ſubſtances, which are 

| Gougkt to have a morbid effe& on the human body, 

Ol late it has been doubted by ſome phyſiclans of 
great eminence; Whether cold alone, without the 
concurrence, of other cauſes, particularly marſh or 

human effluvia, can produce fever. bee pig A Mn 


- But when a perſon, upon throwing off part of his 
dlothes, or on remaining in a cold or moiſt place for 
an unuſual length of time, is immediately ſeized with 
a fever, in my opinion it is highly reaſonable to think 
the cold, to which he has been unaccuſtomed, is the 
cauſe, and not thoſe effluvia or miaſmata, call them 
what you, pleaſe, Which for aught. we know he has 
been inſpiring and abſorbing, in as great quantities at 


other times, as when he fell into the feyer. 
lt may be ſaid indeed that there is no proof that 
thoſe, miaſmata have. not had a great effect at this parti- 
cular time, although they had none before. But if a 
perſon fell down ſenſeleſs, in conſequence of a violent 
blow on the head with a bludgeon, it might alſo be 
aid that the blow would not have had ſuch an effect 
without the concurrence of an apoplexy which the 
perſon was ſeized with, at the inſtant he received 
the blow And whoever aſſerted this, might reſt 
ſecure that there could be no abſolute proof to the 
All that can be ſaid is, that when we ſee people 
ſeized with: inflammatory feyers, after their bodies 
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m been expoſed to the impreſſion of 4 ſharper cold 
than uſual, and for an unuſual time; we have the 
ſame yeaſsn to believe that cold 18 the cauſe of the fe- 
very, that we have for veleving”' that any ' exuly pro- 
| duces any effet - 

Although it iy true In general, hes bold vocaſioni a 
ulſpoſitlon to diſeaſes of an Inflammatory, and heat to 
_ thoſe ſuppoſed to be of a putreſcent nature, yet thoſe 


wWho are codMiralned by neceſſity br by duty to take vlo- 


lent exerciſe in ſultry weather, oe thoſe who accident-= 

ally fall err on the 
2 n, are ſometimes ſeized with fevers of a high- 

ly inflammatory and doe rous nature; the inflamm-m 

| b on diret᷑t ing thebe rain itſelf; or its membraties. * 

It would ſeem that heat gradually and uniformly 

| a has a conſtant tendency to relax and debili- 


ground expoſed to the beamy'of a 


tate the human conſtitution; for we find in general 


that the inhabitants of hot climates are more effemi- 


nate and leſs capable of great exertions than thoſe orf 


dhe moderate and of tlie colder } and wwe alſo find that 
the common diſeaſes of the warm climates are of a na- 
ture the reverſe of inflammatory. Yet ſudden and 
exceſſive” heat from ſevere exerciſe in a hot day oc 
caſions the moſt violent inflammatory fevers, as too 

much heat partially applied occaſions the moſt violent 
_ local inflimumatibns:- But where no ſuch exceſſes have 


been ſuddenly uſed, only the heat of ſummer allowed 


to att gradually on the body, there can be no doubt 
that it tends to remove from the conſtitution the in- 
flammatory / diſpoſition produced by the cold of the 
preceding ſeaſons, and diſpoſes to diſeaſes of a contrary 


nature, attended very often with diforder in the ſto- 


mach and bowels, pf the appearance of a redundags VA 
ey or acrimonious ſtate of the bile. 5 

Towards the end of Auguſt, partic Nn after: ſul· | 
try weather followed by rain, the diſcaſe called cho- 
| e or a — and purging of bilous matter, at- 
; L 3 
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tended. with ſevere 

Vvails in this iſland. 
There is every reaſon to believe thay this diſcale 
flows from the hast of the weather producing an in- 
creaſed ſecretion of bile, and at the fame time render- 
ing this liquor, ſe acrimonieus as to prodace; painful 
irritation of the ſtomac and bowels. - That this is the 


cCeauſe is the more probable, as the beſt method of re: 


moving the complaint is by throwing: great quantities 
of mild dilating liquors into the body, which at once 
fivour the evacuation of the redundant bile; blunt its 
eee and ſhrath it from. writatiog the. alimentary : 


Abele n Zane! Pena 40 nrocotling; fre the 
une cauſes, the exceſſive heats of ſummet, followed 
by the moiſture. of autumn). dyſenteries, and tlie fever 

called bilious, appear -a name firſt given to it on ac- 
count of the bilious vomitings and purgings, the .yel- 
tow cobour of the ſkin, and other e MOR 
dundaney of bile whictraftend i. 1 
KX diſpoſition: in tha bile: to paſs off in 

| ties by its ſecreforiesy is. obſervable in all _—_— cli 
mates as well as i warrn ſeaſons- Theſe: who: gw 
from a cold to a hot climate, therefore, are generally 
ſoon after attacked with bilious febers. There ane 
frog reaſons to believe, howcver, that this nnifuat = 
quantity of bile is to be-teokoned among the effects and 
not among the cauſes of 'this fever, which in Great» 
Britain is often of the mixed kind, genera ly: beginning 
with nfdmmatory ſymptoma, and ending F057 e 
debility arid fuppoſod putreſcency; the! increaſed fe- 
c#6tion and acrimony'of the bile. aggrayating the other 


{yatpaoms of the fever.) | 

In what degree it lens to the one or the: other, in 
ſpme meaſure ſeems! to depend on the ſtate ob: the 
weather during the — of the diſeaſe, and the par- 


ticular conſtitution of the 9 tho robuſt and ſan- 
5 | guine 


* 


; FS 
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yniee ring a Arongr tonne o be Former, and 
. 
e e is; | rechoued. among the cauſes of fe- 


\e gener bach effects of this. upon, the human 
ee n are too 3 to be inſiſted. on 
Wherever a prediſpoſition to any particular diſeaſe 
| lurks in the. conſtitution, intemperance ift l 

ſeldom fails to rouſe it into action. „„ 

| Repeated exceſſes of this kind ſometimes dl 

the epilepcy in thaſe never before ſubject to it, and 
* baften the were and augment the Yiglones 
2 1 have. known ry ſingle. inſtance of intemperauce 
bring this: dreadful diſorder back with Marv upon 
Ne have former moderation had Warded it of for 


ee due good huhour, piety, and and. pro- 
lung the pleaſure uf converſation, is EY 
for-ſach exceſs. But if jt were ” 23 rule to 
leave the company us. ſoon as our taſſe and talenta for 
ſenſible or witty converſation b. to diminiſh, few 
would injure their conſtitutions hy drinking. 
There ara indeed examples. of people who. ſupport 
long and repeated exceſſes Without much apparent in- 
ury. | 
1 Thare are alſo inflances of prople who have Kalle 
ed poiſon with impunity. But let thoſe who are ne- 
-quajnted with ſuch tough and well-ſcaſoned veterans 
recal to memory the numbers of thelr. companlony, 
wha, yielding d importunity, have fallen victims to 
this cane of temper, gn they will not be much en- 
couraged by the example. 
Phe daily-practice of drinking to. intoxication muſt 
be eonſidered as imprayer, if there were no other ar- 
gument it than its depviying us of the advan- 
tage of an admirable and — remedy in many 
Wo L * "difarders, 


*F 
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chſorders, as is well obſerved by the erletritell com 
mentator on Boerhaave'Saphoriſms: IIIa autem acrk 


"WP monia, quæ fermentatis Hquidis ineſt; miro ſtimulo 


2 atque efficaciſſimo auctam cordis velocitatem efficere 


et poteſf; unde in morbis launguidis et frigidis vini et 


c cereviſiæ generoſioris moderatus uſus adeo prodeſt. 
Immodico horum uſu febres, crapulares dictas, exci- 
A tari, nimis notum eſt; verum levia hæc funt, 1 
66 lente ue ab illis, quibus ſolenne eſt heſterna venas 2 
 *Chereinflatas Taccho, contemni x& © '' 

. For although intoxication never fails when feſt. in 
dulged to produce moſt of the ſymptoms which attend 
fever, as heat, drowth, head-ach, and nauſea, it muſt 


be confeſſed that theſe wear away by habit; ſo that 


[Thoſe who indulge every day in the bottle, if they "rok 
vive the exceſſes of their youth, and eſcape conſum 
tions, dropſies, and paralytic com plaints i in more . 
vanced life: re in little danger of being cut off ſud- 
denly by a fever from drinking; they Wilk have the 
comfort of oütliving not only their- friends, batvery 
Probably their 6wn underſtandings. 35 ibs 18 eb 

e who are not habituated tointemperance; arc 
often thrown into violent fevers by that degree of ex- 
ceſs which is barely ſufficient to put a perſon of the 
above deſeriptiom inte tolerable good humour, and dif: 
pole him to a comfortable night's reſt. 


In mie inſtances where people have fallen " | 


inſenſible by extraordinary excels in drinking, a ſuper- 
vening fever has been conſidered as the only thing that 
ſaved them from a fatal apoplexy; as W alſo 
by VanSwieten, who having q quoted the following max- 
im from Hippocrates, % 81 quis ebrius de repente ob- 
muteſcat, convulſus moritur, niſt eum febris corri- 
ce puerit, aut qua ho />crapula' \folvitur; vocem 
e edat;” adds farther; ed in-Commentariis 558, ex 
* Hippocrate notatum” fult ſummam ebrietatem ſequi 
* e 983, a L obmuteſcentiam, 
2 une Van Swieten comment. tom. ſecund. p. 31. 


6 WW 
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| 4 « ohmateſventiam, et Iechalhn quandoque apoplexi- 


F 


<< am, niſi febris orta remedia fuerit ;” and then quotes 
from the third book of Hippocrates” Epidemics the in- 
ſtances of two perſons who 5* ex potibus ambo pericu- 


© joſa febre decubuerunt ; quorum primus ſecundo 
jam morbi die ſurdus factus fuit, dein ferociter deli- 


c“ ravit, quarto die convulſus, quinto die periit. Al- 


ter vero poſt Alen. ee eee die 


e 


What ae certain ho theſe. quo :ations, is the 


great danger of exceſſive intoxication z that in ſome 
caſes it inſtantly kills, in others produces a vie- 
Jent fever, of which ſome die, and others with diffi- 


culty recover; and that, in the opinion of Hippocrates 
and Van Swieten, the fever was the means Nature 
uſed to bring about the recovery. Some people will 
have the preſumption, to diſpute the laſt article; but 
admitting it, ſtill it muſt be allowed that a diſcaſe 
- muſt be of a very deſperate nature for which a fever 
is the only remedy, and. this remedy not always ef- 
fectual; for it ſometimes happens, particularly to 
young perſons of a ſanguine habit, that in conſequence 
of great exceſs in rinking, a fever of ſuch violence 
is raiſed, that the patient dies after a few days of high 
delirium. 

Violent age, of the mind, e thoſe of 
rage, fear, and grief, are reckoned e the remote 
cauſes of fever... 

There are doubtleſs inſtances of rage, whey: bin- 
dled to an exceſſive height, producing an apoplexy : 
The {ame paſſion in a ſmaller degree, or in a different 
conſtitution, it is ſaid, may produce a fever: I cer- 
 tainly ſhall not deny that it may, but I never knew an 
. Inſtance of it. 

A' ſudden fright is a very frequent cauſe of epilep- 
W Fee in young E people and children. 5 

| 0 3 3 6 OE" 


a, bY | 


— I 
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| Fear inſtantly checkvperſpiration, diſturds all the 


ſecretions, and the natural courſe of the animal c 
Grief bas the ſame effects in a ſmaller degree; but 
the paſſibn is generally of longer duration; both im- 
pair the 'appetite, retard digeſtion, diminiſh the ener- 
gy of the brain, and the action of the heart; and wit. 
Poſe the body ſo very much to the diſeaſe, that in this 
ſituation we frequently ſee a nervous fever axiſe, for 
which we can perceive no other cauſe. | 
Long continued coſtiveneſs, and the retention of 
"Excrementitious or other offenſive matter in the ſto. 
* bowels, is alſo claſſed among the cauſes of 
_  rever, 9 | 
It is evidently the cauſe of loſs of "appetite, nauſea, 
flatulencies, feveriſh heats, and much general oppreſ- 
ſion; but I have never ſeen a formed fever, in adults, 
that 1 impute to this cauſe alone. | 
When a fever takes place indeed, from whatever 
' cauſe, coltiveneſs generally follows, and unqueſtiona- 
bly has a tendency to augment all the ſymptoms. 
I faidT had never ſren what could with propriety be 
called a fever, which originated in this cauſe alone in 
adults. I confined my expreſſion to thoſe of that claſs, 
becauſe I do think this cauſe, independent of any other 
that we can perceive, does produce fever in children, 
not only by ſtimulating the nerves of the inteſtines in 
the ſame manner that worms do, but alſo by part of 
tlie acrimonious matter being abſorbed and tlirown into 
the maſs of blood by the Iacteals. . 8 
It will be ſaid, that grown people are expoſed to 
thoſe cauſes as well as children: They are ſo; but 
they ſeem not to have the ſame effect on the firmer and 
leſs irritable conſtitutions of the one, that they have 
on the other. ET. AIG 
If this reaſon is not thought Aifficient, another ma 
be adopted. The fact remains unmoved.  _ : 


frequens, non nn 
et corporis; 2 
40 „ quem corporis neque languor, neque dolor, ſequi- 


"Is 
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A ſüch caſes, no doubt, the firſt thing that is to be 
Sone, is to cleanſe the Whole alimentary canal by pro- 
per purgations; but although this prevents more fuel 
from being added, it cannot at once extinguiſh the 


eme Areadhy Kachel; the fever continuce er fine 


time, and requires a particular treatment. | 
For the removal of a cauſe does not always remove 
the effects, which ſometimes become the cauſes of new 


and obſtinate ſymptoms. IO: 


Exceſs in venery is alſo reckaned amon g the remote 
he of fever. 

N effets of ſach imprudence are * 
weaken and dejectlon; and that this prediſpoſes or 
renders people more liahle to be infected by the other 
direct cauſes of the nervous fever than they would 
otherwiſe have been, is moſt certain; and ſome peo- 
ple think exceſſes of this nature of themſelves may 
produce a nervous fever without any other cauſe. 

The ſentiments expreſſed by Celſus on” this ſubje c 


ſeem highl rational: '* Concubitus vero neque nimis 
„ concupiſcendus, neque nimis pertimiſcendus eſt. Ra- 


6 rus corpus excitat, frequens ſolvit. Cum autem 
ero ſit, fed natura, ratione ætatis 
licet, cum non inutilem eſſe, 


tur. —xxsus, Ub. i. cap. 1. 
But fevers are often epidemic, and numbers of per- 


ſons affectetl, on whom none of the cauſes above enu- 
merated can be ſuppoſed to have operated, or cannot 
be ſuppoſed to have more force at the period when the 
epidemie prevails than at any other time. 


They muſt therefore, in many inſtances, proceed 


from ſome other cauſe.” 


Certain noxious particles floating in the atmoſ phere, 
and more prevalent, or mare powerful, at particular 
ſeaſons, and in particular places, than in others, are 
accordingly conlidered as by far the moſt general 

L 4 cauſes 
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cauſes of fevers, Thoſe miaſmata are ſuppoſed to be 
the effluvia of ſtagnating corrupted water, and putri- 
fied vegetable and animal tare. | . 
They are too minute to undergo the examination 
of our ſenſes, yet we can have little doubt of their ex 
iſtence, and ſtill; leſs of their being the chief cauſe of 
intermittent fevers ; and combined with cold, the fre- 
uent cauſe of the continued fever to which ſo many 
| duferent names have been given; as bilious, remit- 
tent, &c. i | | | | 
The following conſiderations make this amount to a 
corny... 8 Sk 
Intermitting and remitting fevers abound in every 
climate, in the neighbourhood of moiſt marſhy ſoils ; 
in woody countries, where the air is confined by the 
number of trees ; in low flat countries, where there is 
a great quantity of ſtagnating water, and no hills to 
direct a briſk ventilation a eee 
Ihe inhabitants of the mountains and of the valleys, 
where there are running waters, a dry ſoil, and ſtrong 
ventilation, are not ſubje& at all to agues, and very 
ſeldom to the bilious fever, while they remain in their 
own country ; but in general are [liable to be ſeized 
with one or other, when they come to the fenny 
countries. % 
Even in thoſe countries the richer ranks of inhabi- 
tants who have dry apartments above ground, are 
leſs liable than the poorer ſort, who are obliged to 
continue longer in the fields, expoſed to the baneful 
influence of the marſh miaſmata, and ſleep on ground 
floors. | | 
Of the pooreſt fart, the inhabitants of the towns and 
larger villages, where the noxious quality of the at- 
moſphere is corrected by numerous fires, and ventila- 
tion is produced by the arrangement of the houſes in- 
to ſtreets, are leſs ſubject to the diſorders in queſtion 
than thoſe who live in detached cottages, Ss 
| 0 


= 80 
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The bilious remitting fever very ſeldom originates 
on board a ſhip; but it is often carried on board. 
by ſeamen or ſoldlers who have caught it when 
on the watering duty, cutting fuel, or any other 
ſervice which required their being on ſhore. There 
are inſtances of ſeamen's having been put on ſhore on 
account. of the ſcurvy ; and although the freſh v 
bles they then obtained ſoon cured them of that diſeaſe, 
yet if the country on which they landed was marſhy, 
and in the neighbourhood of woods, it has been 
obſerved, that they ſoon afterwards were ſeized with 
billous remitting fevers *. oF | 
The ſeaſon in which fevers are moſt prevalent, is 
the end of ſummer and beginning of autumn, when 
heat and moiſture combine to haſten the corruption 
of animal and vegetable ſubſtances, and fill the atmoſ- 
phere with an unuſual quantity of miaſmata, _ 
. "Thoſe conſiderations render it next to a certainty, 
that ſomething eſſentially connected with a marſby ſoil 
produces fever; and we can ſuppoſe nothing with ſo 
much probability as the effluvia of ſtagnating water, 
and corrupting vegetable and animal ſubſtances. 
And if a ſudden ſtoppage of perſpiration, from the 
cold of autumn, after the body is relaxed by the pre- 
ceding heat of ſummer, is ſufficient of itſelf to produce 
fever in dry and well yentilated countries, where there 
is no reaſon to think that marſh miaſmata prevail, we 
cannot be ſurprized to find them far more univerſal, 
and more obſtinate, in low and marſhy ſoils, where the 
firſt cauſe concurs with the ſecond, 15 


But 


* Vide Medical Obſervations and Enquiries, by a Society of 
Phyſicians, vol. iv. article 12. | | 
We are there informed, that in one ſhip the officers who never 
had the ſcurvy, on ſleeping aſhore one night, were ſeized with this 
5 bilious fever ; ſo were the carpenters and boat's crew, who were 
| W N aſhore: All who remained on board continued free 
rom it. .. aa, \ by | < bt 
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But there s another cauſe more active than either, 
or than all the others taken together, in producing fe- 
vers of peculiar danger and mall the etluvin 
eonſtancly flowing from the living human body, which 
wien long corifined in the ſame place, and prevented 

from expanding in tlie atm re, 'becomes in the 

nigneſt degree acrimonious, and the cauſe of fevers 
equally contagious and malignant, 

Wherever numbers of people are erowded together 
1 _ laces, ao — 0 _ muſt wn — 
pr art of Its vital power, by repeated reſplra- 
þ- wr this infectious matter will * home but with 


moſt rapidity in gaels, in the holds of ſhips, and in 
hoſpitals, where Ra viralent tendeney ly haflened by 
est, by unwhoeleſome food, by 4 | "_ 

68 ma 


N 
2 or by. the effluvla coming from b 
dlſeaſed ſtate. EF 
It communlcates Ita contagion not only to thoſe who 
approach the places in which It is generated, and the 
numan badles from which it flows ; bat allb will re- 
main long entangled in blankets, beds, and other ſub- 
ſtances which have been in contact with the patient's 
body; retaining its activity, and capable of infecting 
others nt a conſiderable diſtance of time, or at a'conſi- 
derable diſtance of place, if unhappily thoſe contamb 
nated materials are carried to a diſtance. | 
In this manner one perſon who is not himſelf infect- 
ed may infect another, the firſt being leſk prediſpoſed 
to the diſeaſe than the ſecond, and carrying the infec- 
tion in his clothes from one in the fever, to another 
perſon in good health. | | | 
Although the contagious miaſmata ariſing from the 
living human body, are not perceived to act at a 
great diſtance from their dire& ſource, or the ſub- 
ſtances with which they are imbued ; yet it ſeems moſt 
probable that they do not immediately loſe their vi- 
rulency, but, after they are dilfuſed in the _ 
SY. | 7 _ P ere, 


40 
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phere, continne in ſome degree to act 8 = 
with the mlaſmata of marſhes, with heat, obſtructetl | 
perſpiration, arid the other 'canſes, in producing fe- 
vers; and according to the various proportions of 
thoſe caiidfes, combined with the elreumſtances of ſea- 
ſon, ellmate, and the conſtitution of the patient, the 
nature of the fever is determined. ; 
Having pointed out what are conſidered as the moſt 
common cauſes of fevers in general, I ſhall ſhortly 
hint what appears te be the moſt probable ſource of 
each particular ſpecies of fever, nerording to the divi- 
ion adapted above, 
Other elreumſtanevs may affift, er poſſibly en fome 
— —— them z but in general it appears that 
the euvla of marſhes ia the cauſe of intermittent fe- 
ver. | 
Cold, of the ET foyer, 
"Phe human mlaſmata, of the nervous fover, | 
And that the mixed fever is the product of all the 
three ſources, wlilch as they happen to be propertion- 
od, invline it ſometimes to the nature of the inflammato- | 
ry, ſometimes to that of the nervous fever; and from | 
the marſh effluvla it derives its remitting tendency, 
with other features reſembling the intermitting &- 
It would not be a difficult matter to ſupport this con- 
pony by plauſible reaſoning and. illuſtration z butrit J 
s of little importance in itſelf, and of 'perfe& indiſ- 
- ference to me, whether it be belleved or not. 
Whatever may be the general or particular caufts 
of fevers, none of them act with ſuch certainty at all 
times, as that fever m follow, as often as the human 
_ conſtitution is expoſed to their influence. 
For although experience proves, that fevers of an 
Inflammatory nature prevail in cold weather, and thoſe 
of a remitting kind after heat and moiſture ; yet ex- 
perlence affords many exceptions to this general 
courſe, lf 


' 
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eourſl, and ſometimes affords - examples of the re- 


Merle. * 4 | | FLY 
We alſo ie people ſelsed with fevers at ſeaſbns 
when ne epidemic reigns, and when they have net been 
| - Expoltd te any of the eaulty which are conſidered as 
| + the ſburees of that diftemper, r 
And we {be others preſbrve perfect health during the 

9 — of the ſbvereſt epidemics, and notwithſtand- 
EN 3 being e or imprudenee much ex- 
| d to the Infection. „„ — ON Tron Reg 

For beſides all the remote cauſes of fever, there 
muſt alſq be a particular diſpoſitlon in the conſtitution 
of the individual, to favour the action of the. morbific 
cauſe, and render him ſuſceptible of the diſeaſe, with- 
out which, however much he may, he expgſed to the 
other remote cauſes, he will not, at that particular 

time, be ſeized with it. i 

Perſons of a ſanguine habit are certainly more ſub- 
ject to inflammatory complaints than thoſe who are leſs 
plethoric; as the more delicate and weakly are found 

to be more liable to the nervous fever, than the ſtrong 
and robuſt, Other ſtrongly marked peculiarities of 
conſtitution may prediſpoſe to particular diſeaſes; but 
that important power in the conſtitution, by which it 
is enabled to reject fever at one time, and of which it 
ſeems deprived at another, has never been ex- 

plained. „„ „ 6 
Vet many chimerical ſyſtems intended to aſcertain 
this, and demonſtrate the immediate cauſes of all fe- 
vers and all their differences, have been received as 
|  fatisfactory in different ages, being introduced by the 
influence of ſome great name, and agreeably to the 
prevailing philoſophy of the times. e 6 

Ihe different temperaments of the human body have 
been divided into the various claſſes of hot and cold, 
| moiſt and dry; and from the proportions in m_ FS 
| | HC thoſe 


* 
* 


* add hb. 
a 
Fe 


ö f ' | 
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thoſb» were mingled, che eanſes and nature of fevers 
deduced: nn 


At dne period imagination ſb entirely get the better 
of judgment, that the eure of particular organs was 
from certain ſubſtances, for no other reaſon 
than reſemblance between that ſubſtance and the er- 
gan diſpaſbd. Thus euphraſia was recommended for 
romplaints of K pulmonarla for thoſe of. the 
ungs, lemens for thoſe of the heart, aſarum and ſaty» 
rion on account of other chimerical reſemblances. 
At another period all the phenomena of fevers were 
explained by the predominancy of acid, or of alkali, 
n the conſtitution ; and at a different period nitre and 
ſal ammoniac having been obſerved to refrigerate wa- 
ter, a ſuppoſed preponderency of one or both of theſe 
Was thought a ſufficient explanation of the cold fits of 
fevers: H the ſymptoms were very turbulent and 
ungovernable, their impetuoſity Was thought to be 
clearly accounted for by the deflagration ſaid to reſult 
from the combination of ſulphureous and nitrous par- 
ticles in the haman body.— And when any conſtituent 
part of the blood or juices was ſuppoſed. to prevail in 
undue proportion, or any particular morbid humour 
ſuppoſed to exiſt, thoſe enthuſiaſts: ſeem to have been 
perſuaded it was in their power to precipitate, diſtil, 
or ſublimate them in the human body, as they could 
7 1 ſubſtance in a pot, an alembic, or a tire of agun- 
eln, ͤ—l!.. . nnn. ad 425 89 
The chymical were followed by the mechanical phy- 
ſiologiſts, who ſaw; wedges and darts in the animal 
fluids, - with which they: exceedingly: annoyed all their 
antagoniſts, and finally drove their predeceſſors almoſt 
entirely from the ſchools/of medicine. 
Many ingenious and learned men adopted the idea, 
that the operations of the animal œcõοαO%my are to be 
aceunted for on mechanical principles, and — a 
N | cauſos 
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nadie of diſtefes. and operation, of medicines, are to 

be explained by the laws of hydroſtatics. . _ 
There muſt however be inſurmountabhle dufeulty 

in the lawy which govern paſlive matter to 


pplying 
Kving animals; and the axioms which are — when 
applied to inflexible pipes, will be found _ | 
und to load into falſe calculations, when ap 
thoſe which are elaſtic, and changing ter rer | 
An obſtacle of fornething/ of: the ſame Nu pro- 
-vents our forming concluſibns that. can relied 
w pon, concerning the effect of ſpptie * antifep- Es 
| tic medicines on the living body, from the affect 
oy are 1 5 yy y dead 4 * | 
* 7M he experience of ages has proved, t great 
and ultimate — of the art of medigine,the 
1 3 e . 
| courie an ptomy of 
e et . efts of the means uſad for 
E retlof, than by the molt plauſible. g 
on their ſyppofed nature and cauſes. Yot the lab 
ter! has proved more attractive to many ingenious 
men of the profollion, aud, for a reaſon fuſficlently 
obvious, in u particular manner to pu 6s are em- 
ployed in leQuring to ſtuclents, . 
No fyſtem was ever received with move b unlver- 
ad apprebatlon than that of Doerhaa ve. The de- 
— learning, ingenuity, and Integrity of 
that illuftrious profeſior, ald "the ptayſibllity of 
is theory (In producing conviAtion. The | 
maxima A this em + are, that all local Wflemma- 
tion on; obſtruſtivng ad e#xoxes, _— ns he. 
terms it; that le, when globules. of blood | got by 
, miſtake, av le wers, ma, veſtols whoſs, dlameters 
are too ſmall to permit them to paſd, 
un Inflammatory dove 3 a dad. 
ty 
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— in th mals of ilaod and 
g in: the capillary veſſels. | 
J —2——ð— "ith « particular acrime 
m in the juices, whether receive: befies tie "fd. 
ver, or formed by the fever itſelf, the diſeaſe he 
then: fuppofes to be of the putrid clafs. * 
Such is the foundation of the doctrine taught 
for many years by Boerhaave at Leyden, in his time 
the moſt celebrated ſchool of 5 in the world; 
and by the means of this he endeavours: to explain 
all the phenomena of fevers, and to account for 
| * N terminations of * eng in refolu- 
n, ſuppuratlon, grene, or ſchlirrus. 
Mis audience Lond him with implicit belief, and 
ſpread his doctrine with all the zcal ONION 
over Europe. 

'The ideas of en acquired additional es 
and celebrity from the valuable commentaries: and 
illuftrations of one of his diſciples, the Baron Van 
Swieten,' a man diſtin by his learning and ta- 
hats; and pluced at the head of medicine in Ger- 


L. eee favour of the late Eny- 


80 that no theoretical ſyſtem of medicine: was ever 


hitoduced: more advanta was fupported 
with wu — tobe more perma- 


| nen. 121. 
It hat been Neonvoutly attac 


Ot lata, 
loſes ground daily on the continent of Rurope, and in 
this fand fbems to be almoſt if not entively over» 
turned. But from whatever caulb it proceeds, there 
indifputably does exiſt,” during the colyl fit of a fu 
ver, a froppage of the blood and fluids in the m- 
nuts urterlen und excretory veſſels of the body, 
'/appen's from the palenefs of the ſkin and lips, 
rynefs 'ﬆ the kl and mon, 4 ids crying 
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even of iſſues and ulcers. Thoſe therefore who re» 
je&t Boerhaave's explanation by a ſuppoſed. viſcidity, 
or thickening of the fluids,' were obliged to account 
for all thoſe — otherwiſe. They accordings 
ly aſſert, that the fault does not lie in the circulatin 
fluids, but in the extreme veſſels, which we, are tol 
are ſuddenly ſeized with ſuch a conſtriction as re- 
fuſes all paſſage to the blood, as effe@ually'« as if 1 _ 
converted into glue, 
They inſiſt farther, that if this viſcidity ws - 
be admitted, it muſt be ſuppoſed to tale place gra- 
dually, and of courſe would require ' conſiderable time 
to be produced, and would indicate its progreſs by 
Fame uneaſy feeling or complaint; but the cold fit of 
fevers often attacks at once without any previous com. 
plainty men 1 is a ſenſe of anne, a We time be- 
1 Inchair ks therefars,) A paltnodic eonfiridtion 
of the extreme veſſels accounts for all the phenomena 
of the cold ſit much more naturally, and is analogous 
to the effect of certain ſudden affections of the mind, 


as ſurprize and fear, which inſtantly. producethe ſame 


. | 
--+ Beſides, the lentor ſuppoſed, if it really: took inte 
| in a liquor whoſe free circulation is eſſential to life, 
would never fail to prove mortal; but as people daily 
recover from inflammatory diſcaſes, this circumſtance 
Alone is a proof that no udiverſal lentor does take place 
in ſuch. diſeaſes. 
18 is farther alledged, not nals that there is no poſi- 
tive evidence of viſcidity, but that there is” reaſon to 
believe that even at the beginning, as well as during 
the progreſs of inflammatory fevers, the blood is leſs . 
viſcid than in perfect health; for it is natural to think 
that a thin liquor, other cireumſtances being equal, 
will coagulate more ſlowly than a thick; and as it is 
** in fact, that the blood of people labouring un- 
* der 
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der inflammatory diforders is longer in coagulating 
When drawn gut of this" body, than that of people“ 
in parfect healthy thoſe 'who combat the notion of 
luntoſ preſume from thenee that the blood of the 
former is the thinner of the two; and add, that 
gluey buff coloured pelliele which forms itſelf 
rface df inflamed blobd, and was conſi- 
yed! as an irfeffagable proof of the morbid viſci- 
dity in queſtiony is no proof at all; this pellicle be- 
ing nothing elſe but the natural coagulable lymph 
_ ofiithe. blood left at the ſurface and forſaken 'by the 
red partleles; which the ſld ) coagulation ef inflam- 
ed blood} permits to fall to the bottomnm 7 coy 
Wich regard to the theory of local Inflammation 
ab errore lobi or blobd globules getting into veſſela 
Which from the narrowneſs of their diameters and 
danical form they cannot paſsy and which, it is 
aid, the ſuctreeding fluid muſt propel with increas 
ng force; and produce the follewing ſymptoms; 
ſivoilimg and rede; by the accumulation of blood 
in the minute veſſels; pain; by the diſtention of thoſe 
veſſelz; #27; by the agitation and rubbing of the 
= Fünen and lh; by the beating of the ob- 
trated arveryj or, in one" word, Prodube fan. 
N OO CGR OF al emtIG 
All chis is without ceremony or *cireumlacution _ 
now denied z; and it is further aſſerted; tit when A 
examined! by à microſcope; the blood is ſeen to 
paſs (through: the! artebies of an inflamed part with 
dus much eaſe and morg rapidity than through thoſe 
of a part not \{nflamed ; and whether the part be 
inflamed or not, that when a red globule enters a 
veſſel) too ſmall for its tranſmiſſion; it ise forced * 
back by the contraction of the veſſel; ſor the force 
of the heart in thoſe minute and diſtant arteries is 
| ſpent, and has no effect, and the globule thug thruſt 
3 : W ds 'S 2: 3 NM F Fat}; © : back 
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- beck enters ſome. larger anaſtamoſing b by With: 
but occaſioning any: obſtrudtian' os Ragnation.. 1 
Tg many ſendible reflections: and prafiicat, ob- 
| HGryations. made by. Boerhaave, and: the; judicious 
/ <commentator on his werks, will continue /:4 perm: 
1 nent and uſeful monument of their knowledge ant} 
. induſtry, although the whole fabric of their theory, 
© lontz conſidered as; ſolid and rttamial, _ 
b vaniſh % the baſeleſs. fabric of a vin: (4b 
We e ngedibe the leſs aſtoniſhed at Sinding: the;t a 
2 ary f ;Boerhaave in danger of being owerſet, When 
we: conſider; that one of the maſt important and | 
cComprehenſive opiniens of all medienk; antiquityy | 
|  whiek oniginally.came from Hippocrates himfhlf, and 4 
| like a ſolid. body falling i from 4 vaſt height, fee 
edo to acquire, additional force as it deſcanare- | 
through admiring ae, is. now -openly;impiughed 1 
and its truth diſputel „Ihe opinion in queſtioh is, 


that a fever is nuthing elſe but an effort of Nat 0 

| turgito+ expel. ſome noxivus matter from: the con+ x 

4 Kitiitip] 3; but. befare it dan rerum this, it is | ne - 

_ xe>flapy vary; often that chis noxious matter ſhoukd N 
undergo coqtion | Gotfion; in medical language, is 3 8 

derm uſed to Gentify- the: proves, by which Nature 5 
attempts to operate ſuch an alteration in | this s 

* nexious matter as deprives it of its pernicious qua- * te 
Miro, on renders it. capable of being expelled through 0 

| dome uf the emuntories; of the body. The noxians tt 


matter, howoner, is ſuppoſed ta: be averſe o _ 7 
codtian;. and ſtruggles again: it; with mare or | 
ſiucceſh atrording to the ; virulenay of: the matter 
1 and the newers of the ceunſtitution- In this ſtrug- 

| gde hetweon: the nogious; matter and the conſtitution 
the" fexericiconſiſts,.. When Nature i ſtrong enaugi 


_ to: perform perfect coction and expulſion, health 18 
is immeitiately reſtored; when Nature is quite un- n 
Equal to the Tak, the patient en ſhe per- fon 


forms 


* 


tels errang 16 


* or bong ins Is 


coma wo bes with 150 15 Inv 
that in general is only "Eraſe mäthe- 
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k There ape indeed diſeaſes,” coming 6 they, 1 

1 &, AL * ane ns Hey or 

* ace pec e ind. of morhi cnmatter, received 
to the N and where an irruption' ke 

ein. 88 eee of bt fever, which, gef, n 


70 15 me... eon titution tg, .NOX1QUs,. matter in- 
1 2 50 but depriyes 15 of the, Power, of ever 


recelving it. n bas : YN : 
5 che nature is the ee >the. chicken-pox, 
9s, { eaſles, ' and | ſome, Other. cantagians,.of 
the 2 body ! Is 5 e only once t, 
tin thoſe inſtances it ſometimes happens that 
25 ever. teF Fas, Pole. oe e; matter. is. 155 


1 25 contagion Eel "which, pr gdnces the, dil!“ 
el e 25 125 its e 11. ao 

* by COC way, Or th rwiſe, put 13 

EK out of he boch, retainirg, all. its\;original 
| er aol capable, of e 05A dg 1. >: 
he ve 2 e ee do kryple, 
2 refore, dothing ; that can with 
9 Seth 25 i anon 15 orbificj matter, 
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-proofs”of its. ex $ and con- 
demnation of witches are proofs that elle Dns tlie fdſliion | 
tithis iſfand for old women to ride through the air on broom- 
ticks, and fo have perſonal. atom mi eee with Satan; or 
chimTehe-rums af the ancient: — — grec:of the exiſtence of 
| i in pal loo Vomit al: the deities of We 

It is very rthapp it. is the dumay body oply er 

ible "of theſe; particular 7contagi ws diſeaſes; the te cre- 
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e, ſince the noxious onal which produces ithe 


diſeaſe is thrown out of the body as d rr 
and nonious as when it entered. b h 

It has been attempted to give one idea of the 
6 of concoctlon, by eomparing it to the pro- 
ceſs of digeſtion, in Which As 'diferent: kinds of 
food, after remaining ſome time in tlie ſtomath, loſe 
their on peculiar«natures, the ſiner parts being min- 


led and transformed into one uniform liquor be 
fore it enters the maſs of blood; and the groſſer 


being expolled out of the body; and during the pro- 
ceſs of digeſtion it is obſerved that there is a diſ- 
turbance and uneaſineſs in ſome degree like that 
occaſioned by a flight fever. But the analogy fails 
in the moſt eſſential point; for even admitting that 
morhitic matter received or formed in the body is 
the cauſe of fever, there is no evidence that 

alteration is made upon it by the proceſs of con- 


coction; but nobody will queſtion that 2 en 


one is made on food by digeſtion. 

After all, thoſe who are the moſt averſe to che an- 
cient doctrine of coction ſeem to object rather to the 
expreſſion than to the meaning; for while they deny 
that nòxious matter received into, or formed 1 


the body, is the proximate cauſe. of ſever, and 


that Nature concocts this matter during the courſe ef 
the fever, and expels it, or renders it innobent before 
the diſeaſe terminates ; yet they acknowledge, what 
comes pretty nearly to the ſame ny allow 
of the vis medicatrix nature. 

Let us conſider. for a moment win then 1 is the ſtate 


| of the controverſy. : 
The old orthodox doctrine is, that 4 ee is an 


effort of Nature to change or concoct ſome noxious or 


Morbid matter that is in the conſtitution, ſo as that it 
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The new hereſy is, that there is nd ſuch thing as 
coftion of morbific matter, but that as-often. as the bo- 


dy is injured, Nature directly excites ſuch motions as 


are ſuited to remove the cauſe of the injury, obviate its 
bad effects, and reſtore the canſtitution to its wanted 
kes health. The difference between the two doc. 
$ is not d n 1 50 e 
The fate of every theory hitherta invented to ex- 
plain the proximate cauſe of fevers, might, one would 
naturally think, deter from an attempt in which ſo 
many have failed; yet ſa: partial are we to what we 
gonceive to be our own original ideas, {a natural are 
"oo uf den to. the active and inquiſitive mind 
2 and ſo neceſſary are diſquiſitions of this nature 
whoſe profeſſion it is to lecture to medical 
2 that it is probable a new theory will al- 


| BY be founded on the ruins of the la that is over 


The lateſt attempt of this. kind-weas malle — a per- 
fon for whom I muſt ever have. the higheſt eſteem, 
_ from. whom I received my earlieſt medical inſtructions, 
nnd whoſe character and abilities will give weight to 
every opinion he adopts. The theory in queſtion is 
ſhortly this: Whether the remote cauſes of fever be 
fear, cold, contagious miaſmata, or whatever elf; 
their firſt effect is chat of diminiſhing the energy of the 
brain, and thereby weakening all the fun&ions, parti 
cularly the action of the extremę veſſels." 

Debility then is the firſt ſymptom of a erg and 
the cauſe of the cold fit and a ſpaſmadie contraction of 


the extreme veſſels, particularly thoſe of the Curface, 


— 


\ 


; ſuppoſed to attend it. 
It is not found eaſy to explain how ability produces 
this ſpaſmadic contraction, but it is imputed to the vi: 
medicatrix\nature, or the law in the animal economy 
above mentioned, by which motions are excited to ob- 
vie the effects of any thing noxious to the MY 

” tion; 


* 
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tion; and that the ſpaſin exiſts, appears from the ſup- 
1 preſſion of all excretions, and the ſhrinking of the ex- 
ternal parts, during the cold ſtage. This proves an in- 
direct ſtimulus to the ſanguiferous ſyſtem, by throw- 
ing the blood back with violence upon the heart and 
large arteries, and exciting them to ſtronger and more 
frequent contractions ; which intreaſed action of the 
heart and arteries continues till it reſtores the dimi- 
niſhed energy of the brain, extends this energy to the 
extreme veſſels, overeomes the ſpaſm, reſtores their 
action, on which ſwent breaks forth; the other excre- 
tories art alſo relaxed, and the feuer abates. 
© - Such (abridged and imperfectly ſketched) is the 
- doQtrine of fever taught by Dr. Cullen, a name which 
muſt give it weight, independent of its intrinſie merit; 
Which! no doubt will appear ſtill greater in the eyes of 
_ thoſe who have the advantage 1 
mouth of that enlightened phyſician all the illuſtra- 
tions, explanations and proofs, which his ingenuity and 
my a can bring in its ſupport. 
Whether it is in danger of falling, When it lacs - 
hole great Jos and whether it will be more or 
| eſs ebe ee e Ee mn fy As en to be Fe 
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this laſt circumſtance it derives the name inflam- 
matory. 
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111 N oo 9ſt . benen of Dives in guitieraly: os 


# remarked, that in/theſe diſeaſes the human body is 
liable to two ene _ with very « different ſymp- 
ens... t e, „ cee 


In ono, the heart ind Whole: 8 ſyſtem is ſtimu- 
lated to rapid and ſtrong exertions, wum the / _—_— 


ſyſtem ſeems leſs directly affect etc. 


In the other, the nervous ſyſtem i is 0 —. — 


ly affected; there is a weaker exertion: of the heart 


and arteries, .and more, evident Len of e nad 
We: 2. 70 . 
The diſeaſe at aveſoud under diſcuſſion is eccpiipe- 


nied with the firſt of theſe ſtates, and with many of the 


ſymptoms which attend local inflammatian, -- From 


Some phyſicians have aſſerted, that no Wa 
tory fever can exiſt without local inflammation, | 

This is ſaying, in other words, there is no ſuch diſ- 
eaſe as an inflammatory fever ; for when there evi- 
dently is a local inflammation, the complaint is not 


called a fever, but derives a name from the part in- 


ed. 
But thoſe who aſſert, that as often as the ſymp- 
toms of this fever appear, there muſt be a particular 
inflammation-of ſome part of the body, acknowledge 


at the ſame time, that they cannot always tell where 


that particular inflammation is, becauſe it may be in 
| LE 
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5 ſome internal) indolent, ar inſanGble part, and conſe- : 


ly is neither to be ſeen nor felt. 


I do not know whether this manner of reaſoning 
i will be thought convincingy but it cextainlyes is conpe- 


If along with the 3 .—5 of fever, any particular 
part of the body is found in an inflamed ſtate, thoſe 


who ſupport the opinion in queſtion. tell you, this is | 


exactly what. they expected, nd ee from the be wy | 


ning to be the caſe. 


And if you carry — A patient who. has all the A 


ſymptoms: of this fever, and yet no partial inamma- 


ion appears, they then tell you they are very ſorr 
you cannot ſee nor the patient feel the particular 
part where the inflammation is; but they are ſure, 
from the ſymptoms, there muſt of neceſſity be ſome 
particular part inflamed; that this was all they ever 
aſſerted, for they never had undertaken to make 
you, ſee or the patient feel OP acutely than 


On duch occaſions. thoſe, gentlemen ſeem to forget, 
that however indolent and inſenſible certain parts of 


| the human body may be in-a.matural tate, inflamms- ,, 
tion never fails to rouſe and render them ſcofible; and ® .. 


although this were not the caſe, {till the ſeat, of inflam- 
mation would probably be diſcovered by opening the 
body after death; but there are many inſtances of 
people dying of inflammatory, fevers, . whole. bodies 
have been examined and diſſected by accurate ana- 
4 7 jt and n appearance of local en 


When fevers therefore diſplay every whammagh 


ſymptom, while no part of the body can 4 percely 


renſhnakls 
any par- 


to be particularly affected, it ſeems high] 
to believe, that the fever is not ſupported 
tial Aue ee but is Mn over the whole ſyſ- 
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* "Thflatfiſnatery fevers becur at any ſeaſon of the year, 
rr in any kind of weather; but they are moſt likely 
to be produced after a fadaen change from mild wea- 
ther to froſt, or on a change of the wind from any 


| other quarter to the north or north-eaſt. 


The ſame ſudden changes are undoubtedly often fol- 
J6wed by catarrhs by the eynanche tonſillaris, or in- 


flammation of the tonſils, by pleuriſies, and other dif- 
eaſes ef local inflammation ; 7 which complaints have 


many ſymptoms in common with this fever, but are 


reach | of them ' diſtinguiſhed: by peculiar Hmptoms. 
_ , "The pleuriſy, for exatnple, occaſions coughing and 
painful reſpiration; the fore aden difficult degtuti 


tion, and fo on. 
When partial infkaatmatien is not very conſiderable, 


a bi- afſektin g an orꝑan of great delieacy and importance, 
the action of the heart is not much augmented, and of 
courſe the feveriſh ſymptoms are but moderate, al- 

'though there ſcems to be a great ene vf d in 
the veſſels of the inflamed part. 


But when the topical mſtammation affects a vital or- 


$a, as the lungs ; or When the inflammation is vio- 


and extenſive in any part of the body; the heart 


W. itſelf is then ſtimulated te rapid and ſtrong exertions, 
and the whole maſs of blood diſplays the fame appoar- 
| unce as in the inflammatory fever. 


After a perſbn has been attacked with the uſual 


ſymptoms of the inflammatory fever; if he ſuddenly 


erceives a throbbing pain in a particular part, it is an 
cation that the diſeaſe is not what is ſtrictly called 


| an inflammatory fever, but a local inflammation. 


"Whether that is to be conſidered as a fortunate or 


unfortunate circumſtance, depends on the nature of 
the part that now ſeems peculiarly affected. 


If there is an uncommon \clammineſs of the mouth 


and throat, with a ſharp pain darting through one ar 


both cars i in 20 the diſeaſe will turn out an in- 
7 flammatory 
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ſore throat, rand probably a ſuppurat jon of 4 
N will take plate; Soon after the füme fe- ö 


"Mr veriſh ſymptoms, if there cames a frequent dry cnugh, 


with oppreſſed breathing, and pain e e a bE u. 
monie inflammatiom is threatened, Ca SUES 2 us q 

The firſt caſe might he yeckoned à gate, the &- 1 
| | cond u dangerous exchabge Sar: r oops We 4 
=... 246,247 | 
1 Fever entirely vf wr inflummuatoby: nature are, 1 
Wa e not very frequent any where; certalt 
hol of a mixed kind are moſt common in this - 

Even thoſe which begin with every ff \ of in- 
flammation, and continue for ſome time with the ſame 
indications when prolonged beyond the uſual term, 
{that is, beyond the fecond week, without a favourable 
eriſis, then diſcover ſymptems which are conſidered aa 
belonging. more properly to the nervous fever; this 
eireumſtaner ſometimes gives riſe to diſputes of finall- 
importance in themſelves, but which have been ur- 

tended with diſagreeable conſequences. | 
A phyflcian' called at the beginni 18 a Nag aint, 

is aſked what is the patient's. 7 
wort, an inflammatory fever » Another to —— 
the end, when ſtupor and ſubſultus tendinum have ta- 

| ken place, being aſked the fame queſtion, may very 

probably call the diſeaſe a nervous fever. They are 

\ both in the right; yet an impreſſion is left on the 

| minds of the patient's relations, that one or other mult 
have been in the wrong. 

Names can have no influence on a judicious and en- 
perienced practitioner, who carefully examines fymip- 

toms, weighs every concomitant circumſtance, and 
forms his treatment accordingly. But there are'prac- 
titloners who pay more regard to the name than to any 
| other circumſtance of the diſeaſe : Only be 1b obliging 

kl Pooh newer with that, and it is an the informa- 
* require ; Tet it be 1 fever, ner- 


vous 
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| vous fever; hectic fever; beat it will, they cn. 


the laſt new practice of phyſic, ard give you/aipre- 


* 
- 
151 14 1 * 2 enen 11 „ 8 
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the commencement df a feven, i whicthe' diſtinguiſhed 


by a name applicable to the ſymptoms which at that pe- | 
rod of the diſeaſe were predoſninant, and he preſtrib- 
ed accordingly; but not having it in his power to con- 


tinue his attendance when the fever had changed its 


nature, the patient was put under the care of ſuch a 
practitioner as has been [deſcribed above; who, among 


other eircumſtances, being informed by the attendants 
of the name by which his predeceſſor, a man of ſome 


authority in the profeſſion, had diſtinguiſhed the diſ- 


caſe, overlooking the alteration which had ſince taken 


place, this ſagacious Doctor fixed his attention upon 
the name only; and (as the firſt phyſician expreſſed 


Himſelf in narrating ſtory) having conſulted is 


oracle, had very near killed the patient by approved 


good preſcriptions, EN r 1. 
l leave it to thoſe who have had the greateſt oppor- 
tunities, to declare, whether they have not in the 
courſe of their experience met with caſes excecdingly 


ſimilar to this. | 


It was hinted in the preceding chapter, that there 
was good reaſon to believe that tha true inflammator 
fever takes place independent of maxyſh on human mlaſ- 
mata; for when they. co-operate, the fever is of a 
mixed nature, diſplaying at once ſymptoms of inflam- 
mation, of nervous debility, and greater tendency to 


. remiſſion! than is uſual in inflammatory fevers ; and 
what renders; this more probable is, that intermittent 
and malignant fevers, which we have ſuch ſtrong rea- 

fon to be. convinced proceed from theſe cauſes, gene- 
rally happen in' ſpite of all the care againſt cold and all 


the attention to regimen which the patient can take. 


Let him do as he pleaſes, if he lives in the neighbour- 


hood 


. ; 


* 
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nal intercourſa 


people in 
danger of cat alſo; and very poſſibly the 


"Ne diſeaſe may come, in the one or the other eaſe, when 
A. is geaſt expected, Whereas the inflammatory fever, 
. . Athoughtmore'apt to come at one {calon than another, 
Wen people ate unguarded, yet ſeldlom or ever, im 


any ſeaſon, attacks thoſe who avoid exveſſes in exer- 


| > ntl 97 udn that theſe miaſmata muſt, have a 
ſhare in 4his fevers we ſball only ſay, that chen there is 
the ſtrongeſſ nenſon to / conclude; that ſueh imiaſmata do 


eiſe andi regimen, and are careful not to cha cold a 
30 far from 
rally know and 


ing When leaſt expected, we gener 
an point ont dome particular piece af 
imprudenee dr inattention, to which the: unſlammatory 
fever may reaſonably be imputed. But i it is obſti- 


aft in conjunction with cold, the effect is: generally dif- 


arent ; but, as was obſerved on a ſormex occaſion, it 
is difficult te prove that an inviſſhle ſubſtance is net. 


preſedt j ho Ven, according 0 Celſus, e has laten- 


"ita rerum conjectunas ad rem non pertinere, quiz 


k. n ni Win nh non 


| *\ efty-fuſpeta; habere bona ö ſua debet.““ an 


move liable to this fr ver than perſons of more add 
vanced age and leſs activity, no doubt is, becauſo 


_ the ſirugtions that bring it on. 9 U Raining 
We 82 . n 17414 


4 


* 


ehr ana 1914 
he! r tha ſangume, and the aftivey; are 


moſh] able] ita this diſeaſes. The ſame elegant wrir 
ter 8 alludes. to this when he ſays, Si 
*«.-plenior,aliquis, et ſþeciotior, et coloratior 


wy 


0 
9 
* 1 


| q 2 5 » 
Onè reaſon. for young and active people being 


the, former are more prone, from imprudence an 
love of bodily exertions, to expoſe themaſelyey to 


? \ act 1891 4 


narſſins; lie will -probably: beaſcized 
with ah aguez and let a perſon be as guarded as; poſſi⸗ 
ble in other reſpects, if he has any a 

with.people 1 ee -fevers, he; will be in greut- | 


non intenſit, quid morbum faciaty,. ſed quid tol- 


— 


. — of all the ſeuretions, Evinced By x: 


wr. dent, and" always fort When they appears 
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big „dender Inde ite 
£2) — by thoſe ſymptoms which jnark vir 
contraction of the heart, a. ſtro ih 


full, and equal pulſe; exceſſive heat; a 


neſs of the ſkin, tongue, throat, noſe, ain boss th 
great | thivſt;. loſs ' of appetite,” with impalrment of 
the: ſinell ing and taſte; the urine ef d high red 
dolour, ſcanty, and evaciated: with: heat 3 the face 
Full and 3 4 reduefs of the eyes. ant avers 
fon ti 3 aid confuſion 6f the head? 
i lon; and ſometimes à dry cough 5 8 
; e maden der dot diſplay much alarm about Hi 
oer ſituation} ner that ehen of Spirits which 
attends; the mefwaus - fever. Flite TER een 
© When ker eons juſt ready to bell afleop io has i 
| actualiy begun r feep; ne is apy to awaltt Wiek 4 
fadden flifting: This {ymptom is ulfe Comment i 
the: eruptive: fever of the\ſitallper ooupoos 1 
7 The-ubatemetits or remiſſtions are bot- very eb 
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"When'ithis fever is very violent" ante bn 
bom Senke in ſome degree by” dwg rag ” 


u dhe begianing, a high delirium enfurs, che 


tient cannot be kept without diffleulty in his 
the pain and confaſion- in the Read: vifes te Ay, 
and hs: = meta harried fv ths {fly dr 


HL. 14 ie 11 12 A Vat el. * 8 


Phe deren fever gencrally: is; longer at 
tion than tlie faflammatery; yet in ſome very this” 
ngnant eas of the former; the patient is alfo' car- 

red "off: with e of High! ' delirium before 

: eG Erding uimes tharenhs ity el Violent ati 
ks; chat the inflammatory the pulſe is vigorous 

almoſt until the laſt, and the patient himſ#]F dif- 
phys wow bodily ſtrength i in his ſtruggling ; where- 
as 
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inp nervous, the pulſe: is. contraſted. I 
and although the patient is exceeding, reſtleſs, ànd 
Ruggles: | alſa ta get rb bed, "RE OO 
art cafily.. contirquled: NON 
But the moſt frequent. . 
is about; the e gr any before the end, of the 
ninth. day, and always þafors- that of the 
teonth or Bftecnth; fam when. prolonged after that 
time, it totally changes its character, the r 
P is gone, it is no langer an | 
Tha fame Be Ren ee vey eee 
___ « Sram a and une en, ae tural» 


mend. 92 oh ict . ad Jt; 
The "obvious Indicate; — eure in this: dileals 55 
are, to abate the violent actian of the heart, which 
gives riſe to all: the othan ſymaptonis, and relazithe_ 
Confdridiian af the: veſſels e the fimface- of the ba- 
dy, which ſcems to re 2ggravate them. | 
Nothing has bren diſcowered ſince the earlieſt 
 medicat)records;) Which ſo effecinally: gives relief 
in -all;{ diſeaſes; where--the: 'blood is ton impetuoufly 
propelled; 4s diminiſfling its quantity. In doing 
this, however great attemian muſt: he paid to the 
degree: of: violence: af the: diſeaſe, a; , e | 
i of the Ps + — 5% 3 
From à ſtrong man of a ne! it may 
be: cxpecient to take a wund af blood at ence, 
and to repeat the operation, if the violence conti- 
nes, in the fame or in .diminifhed quantity, a ſe- 
cond dr third time, at the diſtance af cighteen a 
. twenty-four: hours. EN 
In ͤplethoric Patients de pulſe heap af Gatetings | 
more free and even ftranger affer bleeding char 
id was: before, by refloring 2 that degres of | elaftici- 
ty to the arteries which was impaired by too great 
fulneſs. The kind of appreſſion of the pulſe which 
Proceeds from mann can Faſily be TER 


by 
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by practitioners of attention and experience en 
that obdlioned: by weaknefh:,9:{357, e Noth, 
As this is the moſt important hung that 0 
done in a pure inflammatory a e oughti to bo 
done avi: the beginning; for afſer abe third and 
fourth» day it is thought * ſo een dand! is cer! 
wr not ſo effectualii If, h the, inflamima- 
wy ſymptoms continue with uriabated violence, 
| if from the head-ach or oppreſſive breathing this 
brain or breaſt ſeem particularly i threatened, thoſe 
circumſtarices [plead more ſtrongly. for this e vacua⸗ 
tion at any period of the diſoaſe, than the hypotlie- 
tical notion of interrupting coction, or any other 
conſiderations"! can do againſt its re. rej do; en 
It may be thought ſuperfluous: to add, that in 
wiſe the firſt bleeding diminiſhes the ſtrength: and 
fulneſt of the pulſe; and) af courſe; the ama 
the other ſymptoms, a ſecond bleeding; wor 1 
third, would be improper ; and wen al 
pulſe hold afterwards ſem to dee. its 
Rate; the operation ought to be preſcribed: With. — 
_ . *eaution,' and if preſoribe 2 performed. with more 
moderation than if the firſt bleeding had made no evi- 
dent change; for What has happened is a proof that 
the inflammatory diatheſis is not ſo obſtinate, nor is 
there ſu great a probability thaty it will continue 
—— the diſcaſo as chere was before tliat change 
— huppe ned). / . WTI) . IT ee e 
| > hn; had froq went odbalien: to obſerve;{tnithe ear- 
0 part WN ben that in hoſpitals, repeated bleed- 
— are ſeldomer requiſite than elſewhero : for the 


uvla of a number of fich has a conſtant tendency to 
9 debllitas,: and effect that change which is called pu- 
 treſcent, however vigorous the patient's 'conſtitution 
le, and however inflummatory the diſeaſe for Which 


In 


he has inder into the en _ be. 


4 
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In fevers of the latter kind the heat is imputed to 
an augmentation of the inte/?ine, not of the preprefſive 
motion of the blood ; and therefore diminiſhing its 
quantity is not thought a means of abating it ; 1 
without confldering at preſent whether that eonjecture 


kk well founded or not, experience proves that bleed- 


ing, which is indiſpenſable at the beginning of the in- 


flammatory fever, does harm in the nervous. 


On weighing the circumſtances that may determine 


the propriety or impropriety of repeated bleedings, 


the nature of the diſeaſes which prevail at the time 
duglit to have conſiderable weight. | 

A perſon of a ſtrong plethoric habit may in conſe- 
quence of expoſing himſelf to cold after being heated 
with violent Exerciſe, or of ſome other piece of im- 
prudence, be ſeized with every ſymptom of an inflam- 
matory fever, at a time when putrid diſeaſes are epi- 


demic. In this caſe it may be highly requiſite that he 
| ſhould loſe ſome blood; but in prudence he ought to 


loſe leſs than if inflammatory complaints were at that 
time the reigning diſeaſes. 3 

For although the violent cauſe which brought on 
the diſeaſe has force to overcome every thing which 
oppoſes it in ſtamping the character of the fever, yet 


the qualities and diſpoſition of the atmoſphere will af- 
terwards gradually operate in changing its nature to 
that of the prevailing epidemics. 


As a viſcid ſcum of a whitiſh or buff colour is gene- 
rally obſerved to form on the blood as it cools, ſoon 
after being drawn out of the body, in all inflammato- 
ry diſeaſes, this buff was ſuppoſed to point out the de- 

e of inflammation, and was conſidered as a ſtrong 


Proof that Inflammation in general proceeded from « 


viſcidity or lentor in the blood. 

Hut this phænomenon being now accounted for in 

a different and more ſatisfactory manner, can no longer 

give any aid to the Te it was formerly brought 
tv 
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to ſupport z yet although it cannot now be allowed to 
ariſe from viſcidity in the blood, it is ſtill a proof that. 
inflammatory diſeaſes do produce ſuch a change in this 
fluid, as determines its conſtituent parts to arrange them- 
ſelves and ſettle in a different manner from what the 
do in perfect health and in other diſeaſes; and as this 
propenſity in the blood ſeems to increaſe with thoſe 
inflammatory complaints, the thickneſs of this buff, 
in many caſes, may {till be conſidered as an index, 
though but an uncertain one, of the degree of inflam- 
mation, „ | 
What renders it ſtill more uncertain is, that it de- 
pends in ſome degree on the rapidity or ſlowneſs with 
which'the blood flows from the vein, When it ruſhes 
in a free ſtream without touching the arm, the ſame 
blood will ſhew greater thickneſs of buff, than if it falls 
languidly, drop by drop, down the arm. 5 
And alſo becauſe the blood of pregnant women, 
though otherwiſe in perfect health, ſhews the ſame 
kind of buff on the ſurface as that of people in fevers, 
pleuriſies, and other inflammatory diſeaſes; and ſome- 
times this ſizy pellicle is found on the blood of patients 
even in the nervous fever. But when the inflamma- 
tory diatheſis prevails ſtrongly, the cruſt upon the 
furface is generally found to adhere more tenaciouſly 
to the craſſamentum beneath, than when the inflamma- 
| tory difpoſition is weaker, or when the oppoſite diathe- 
ſis prevails; and in the latter caſe, what cruſt there is, 
does not appear of ſuch a decided buff colour, but 
ſeems rather, of a greeniſh colour, owing to the cra{- 
ſamentum ſhining through it, becauſe of its thin- 
neſs. es Ds Op | 
After diminiſhing the quantity of blood, what has - 
the moſt immediate tendeney to give relief in this diſ- 
eaſe, is to cleanſe the inteſtinal canal. Clyſters alone 
are not ſufficient. for this purpoſe, as they often do 
„ oe oy IS no 


! . m 1 —˙¹ü — I er renner , . 


| as fomentations. 
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no more than empty the rectum, leaving much impure 
matter in the higher bowels, 

It is therefore highly expedient ſoon after bleeding, 
to give ſuch a purgative as will effectually empty the 
whole courſe of the canal, and at once remove the lr- 
.ritation of indurated feces and pent-up humours, pre- 
vent acrimonious abſorptions, drain the arteries and 
other veſſels which pour their excretions into the cavi- 
ty of the inteſtines, and by this evacuation weaken 
the too violent contractions of the heart and impe- 
22 of the circulation; in other words, abate the 

ver. FP | 
The propereſt purgatives for anſwering all thoſe 
intentions are thoſe whoſe cooling and deobſtruent na- 
ture enables them to waſh away the contents of the 
bowels effectually, without occaſioning gripings, or 

otherwiſe ſtimulating the ſyſtem. The materia medi- 
ca furniſhes an ample variety of ſuch. What in my 
opinion is equal if not ſuperior to any other, is a ſo- 
lution of ſal catharticus glauberi, or ſal rupellenſis, in 
Water, or in a decoction of tamarinds ; to thoſe whoſe 
ſtomachs cannot bear the ſaline purgative given alone, - 


the milder vegetable purgatives, of which rhubarb _ 


and ſena are the beſt, may be given either alone, or 
combined with {al polychreſtus, cremor tartari, or tar- 
tarum ſolubile. js e GE e 
After the cavity of the inteſtines is entirely emptied 
by a purgative at the beginning, emollient clyſters, 
adminiſtered at proper intervals, will be ſufficient to 
prevent coſtiveneſs through the courſe of the diſeaſe. 
They are alſo ſuppoſed to promote urine, and to act 
Vomits can ſeldom be proper in this fever; let us 
reecollect the ſymptoms, a hard, full and impetuous 
pulſe, burning heat, a ſwelled glowing face, the veſ- 
{els of the eyes turgid with red blood; in ſuch a ſtate 
of the body, when the veſſels ſeem ready of them- 
| | - Ne. {elves 
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| Gelves to burſt with plenitude and rapid circulation, to 


excite the violeht exertion of vomiting might be high- 
ly dangerous. Antimonials, however, given in ſuch 

Gaal les as do not occaſion vomiting, are often of 
great ſervice, by promoting perſpiration, and gently 
moving the bowels, ſo as to render other laxatives un- 


neceſſary. In this way they very often contribute to 
abate the force of, or entirely to, throw off the fever; 


and none operate more gently and more effectually 
than Dr. James powder given in ſmall doſes. 

As the moſt diſtinguiſhing features of this fever ſeem 
to depend on the violent action of the vaſcular ſyſtem, 
whatever contributes to ſtimulate muſt do harm. Fhe 
impreſions made by noiſe, light, external heat, and 
thirſt, are all of this kind. In preventing and remov- 
ing them we follow the impulſe of . nature, which in- 
elines the patient to ſtillneſs, to darkneſs, to a cool 
well-ventilated chamber, and the conſtant. ufe of aci- 
dulated drinks. : 5 


The excluſion of light and of noiſe was always con- | 


fidered as expedient in fevers ; but it is only a late 
practice in this iſland to indulge the patient in. breath- 
ing a cool air, and in being freed from an e 
load of bed- clothes. Yet this is fo. obvious and fo na- 
tural a way of giving relief to thoſe who ſuffer from 
heat, that nothing could have prevented its being uni- 
verſally adopted, but ſome deeply rooted 7 ce or 
erroneous theory reſpecting the nature of fever, and 
the neceſſity of forcing ſweats. That theſe opinions 
were not founded on fair experience is. now evident, 
from the comfort and benefit found to flow from allow- 
ing the patient's bed=chamber to be frequently refveſh- 
ed with {treams of cool air, by ſprinkling it with vi- 
negar, by keeping it 2 unencumbered with the 
perſons and nnheated by the reſpiration of too many 
people, and by relieving lis. body from opprollive co- 

verlng | | 1 
: bk 
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| It is of ſervlee alfd to waſh Yhe hands and Thee of 
the patient from time to time with tepid water and 'vi> 
negar, which may be done more conveniently in à (ith 
ting than in a horizontal poſture, To be ſeated in 
an eaſy chair for a conſiderable N of the day, in- 
ſtead of laying in bed, is peeuliarly proper when the 
head is much affected, and a delirium is threatened; bes 
eauſe, in an erect poſture, the blood moving contrary 
to its own gravity, its motion is retarded, and its im- 
55 pulſt upon the brain diminiſn el. 
| " Shaving the head, waſhing it frequently witk vi- 
negar, and keeping it thinly covered, are always re- 
freſhing, and ſometimes give conſiderable relief. 
Beſides abating the uneaſy and irritating ſenſation of 
F thirſt, indulging the patient to the height of his defire 
1 | in proper drinks, is alſo of ſervice, by diluting and 
” evoling the overheated blood and juices. .- 
1 Theſe drinks ſhould be varied, and adapted to the 


varying taſte of the patient; pure water, harley was 


2 ter, ſeſtzer water, lemonade, imperial, renne, orange, } 
lemon, or fbrrel wheys, raſberty or currant jelly 

al diſſolved in water, apple tea, balm tea acidulated 

te with lemon juice, and other combinations, may be 

n- given with propriety ; and he ſhould not only be al- 

he ſowed but even prompted to drink them in confidera- 

la- ble quantities ; for thoſe cboling and mild ſubacid 

m drinks not only quench and dilute, but alſo afford ma- 

n terlals for fee perſpiration, and contribute to re- 

or move the conſtriction of the veſſels. The manner in 

nd which they contribute to this Is diſputed. Some 

ons think it is by diatation, as the liquors paſs through 

nt, the excretories of the veſſels 3 but to this it Is obſect- 

- ed, 4c that the obſtruftion muſt have alteady been re- 

eſh⸗ moved before they enn paſs; —to which thoſe who 

vi- ſupport: the Idea of dilatation reply, „ that the con. 

the tracklon is never ſo great as to prevent perſþiration 

any {t aſtogether, but only to diminith it : That thin dis 
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« luting liquors received into the bleod, tend in the 
© courſe of circulation to the extreme veſſels, and 
by an uniform and gentle preſſure, ſwell the larger 
« veſſels, and ſo gradually dilate and remove the con- 
« traction of the ſmaller. 

This mechanical method ſeems. improbable to 
; others, who explain me effect of the liquors, in tending 
to remove the ſpaſm, by the ſympathy and connection 
between the ſtomach and ſkin, which they ſupport by 
various illuſtrations ; this in particular : 4 A draught 
« of cold water,” ſay they, is often a pleaſant 
00 and eſfectual means of producing ſweat; and it has 
©« that effect long before it can be ſuppoſed to have 
e entered the circulation, and have been een 
60 to the ſkin,” T“ 

The material thing to know is, that thoſe cooling 
drinks do certainly promote perſpiration, and abate 
the fever; the means by which they do it, if leſk cer« 
tain, are alſo leſs important. 

The tepid bath has often been recommended in this 
fever, upon the ſuppolition that it muſt be of ſervice. 
in promoting the relaxation of the veſſels on the ſur- 
face, which ſeems ſo much required z and when, on 
account of the difficulty of mo — the patient, the en- 
tire bath cannot be uſed, ſteeping and fomenting the 
legs, thighs and belly, with flannel cloths wrung af- 
ter being dipped in warm water, or applying large 
bladders filled with warm water to the patient's body, 
have been recommended as ſubſtitutes to the bath : 
But the pulſe is fo vehement, and the ſkin ſo hot in 
this fever, that any additional heat ſeems dreadful to 
the patient; and it is almoſt impoſſible to uſe the bath 
or theſe fomentations, without doing more harm, by 
fatiguing and heating the patient, and ſtimulating the 
heart to more rapid contractions, than ſeryice, by the 
relaxation they are expected to produce, 
| ' Keeping 
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5 Keeping the patient's body lightly covered, and ad- 


miitting a cool ſtream of freſh air to paſs from time to 


time through the bed-chamber, is a more probable. 
means of abating the violence of the fever tharf ſuch 
fomentations, whoſe inconveniences are inſtantaneous, 
and whoſe benefit is uncertain. „ 
With regard to diet, very little needs be ſaid; Na- 


ture herſelf generally takes care that no error ſhall be 


committed during the continuance of this diſeaſe in 
that article; even when injudiciouſly urged, the pa- 
tiem ſeldom is perſuaded to ſwallow any thing but 
drink: If by accident he ſhould have an inclination for 


ſomething more ſolid, panado, roaſted apple, a few 


rapes; or ſome other mild ripe fruit, is all that ſhould 
allowed. | 


The moſt important relief that art can afford in 


this fever,-proceeds undoubtedly from the evacuations 
of bleeding and purging at the beginning, the con- 
tinued uſe of cooling diluting drinks, with antimonial 
alteratives; all the good effects expected from theſe, 
however, will be promoted by the aperlent, quench- 
ing, refrigerating, and diaphoretic qualities of ſome 
of the neutral ſalts, particularly of nitre ; as much of 


this ſalt therefore as is thought requiſite, may be dif- 


ſolved in the patient's drinks. 

One inconvenience ſometimes attends the uſe of this 
medicine in due quantities, which is its ſitting uneaſy 
on the ſtc,nach, This effect will be prevented, in ſome 
conſtitutions, by combining the nitre with the ſaline 
draughts of Riverius, inſtead of mixing it with the 
patient's drinks ; fifteen or twenty grains of the former 


may be added to each of the latter, and given every 


four or every ſix hours: But if the nitre ſtill ſeems to 
give uneaſineſs, Riverius' draught, which is equally 
agreeable to the taſte and ſtomach, may be given 
alone, and repeated every two or three hours. | 

| | „ Han 
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— 'Dhis fever, ſometimes is entirely carried off by a 
ſmall hemorrhage at the noſe, and often yields to tho 
evacuations uſed at the beginning ; if neither happen, 
but yet the ſymptoms ſeem con iderably checked, and- 
their violence abated, in all probability a favourable 
criſis by ſweat may be looked for about the end of the 
firſt werk; but whether it ſhould take place then, ar at 
ſome future period, the following ſymptoms announco 
the abatement of the fever ; The pulſe becoming ſoft- 
er and ſlower, the head-ach and thirſt abating, the 
urine increaſing in quantity, and moiſture returning ta 
the noſe. and mouth, Soon after theſe flattering appear- 

* ances an univerſal ſWeat breaks forth, the urine depe» 
ſits a light reddiſh or a white ſediment, the patient 
ets ſome refreſhing ſleep, . and the pulſe becomes mo- 
derate, the fever is gone, and the patient requires 
nothing but a gradual return to nowriſbing diet to ro- 
ſtgre his former health. ESTES 


II. THE 
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m. 
THE REMITTENT OR MIXED FEVER, 


HIN & endbevoured to deſcribe 
the ſymptoms, and detail the method of cure, in 
what is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, called the inflammatory 
_ fover, before I proceed to that in which the ſymp- 
toms are of a nature directly oppoſite, I ſhall give 
the beſt idea I can of a fever much more common 
than either, in which the ſymptoms which proceed 
from an over-violent action of the heart, are blend- 
ed with thoſe which ſeem to proceed from marſh 
or human miaſmata, and which indicate a direct 
affection of the brain and nerves, 
One reaſon for preferring this order is, that 
when the . diatheſis which reigns during the for- 
mer, and which» appears at the beginning of this 
mixed fever, is ſubdued by the continuation of ei- 
ther diſeaſe, they then entirely aſſume the ſame 
{ſymptoms and appearance which occur in the ner- 
vous fever, and are to be treated in the ſame man- 
In enumerating the remote caſes of fevers, a 
ſtoppage of the perſpiration, by expoſing the body 
to cold, was aſſigned as the uſual cauſe of the in- 
flammatory fever, and this not from any reaſoning 
à priori on the nature of cold, or the probable ef- 
fects it might produce by ſhutting up the perſpi- 
rable matter or otherwiſe, but merely becauſe we 
ſee that inflammatory diſeaſes of various kinds, and 
fevers in particular, often occur after the * 
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been ſo expoſed, and when we know of no other 
cauſe to produce them, 

In like manner we conclude, that the vapour ari- 
ſin ing from ſtagnating water and putrefying vegetable 
and animal ſubſtances, being abſorbed by or applied 
to the human body, produces intermittents; but we 
form this concluſion from no philoſophical deduc- 
tion drawn from an inveſtigation of the nature of 
the vapour, but ſimply becauſe intermittents are 
moſt frequent in low and marſhy nenen, where 
this vapour moſt abounds. | - 

And having obſerved that a ill more 8 
fever often ariſes in places where men are preatly 
crowded together, we infer that the effluvia or 
miaſmata of the human body produce the ee 


malignant fever. my 


But although no human genius or inveſtigation 
would diſcover, d priori, that cold produces inflam- 
matory fevers ; the vapour of marſhes intermittents, 
or the human miaſmata nervous fevers ; yet when 


_ we have ſo much reaſon to think that this is real- 


ly the caſe, a very moderate capacity would ſuſ- 
pect that thoſe cauſes acting in conjunction, would pro- 
duce: a diſeaſe complicated with the ſymptoms of 


all the genera, It would not be unnatural.even to to pro- 
ceed to other concluſions, ſuch as, that this mixed 


fever would be moſt prevalent, when an uncom- 
monly cold and moiſt autumn ſucceeded an uncom- 
monly hot ſummer ; that in the winter and ſpring 
the inflammatory ſymptoms would be ſtronger than 


in the ſummer or autumn; that it would be more 


ſevere in fleets and armics during campaigns, be- 
cauſe ſailors and ſoldiers are then more expoſed 
than other men to the influence of all the three 
cauſes ; that in armies the foot ſoldier -would” be 
more liable to the diſeaſe than the dragoon, the 
private centinel than the as ; that the * 
wou 


\ 
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would vary in different countries, according to the 
degrees of heat, cold, and moiſture ; that in bar- 
racks, and in hoſpitals, the nervous ſymptoms would 
preponderate, and in the field, the inflammatory 
and. finally that the various conſtitutions. on which 
this diſeaſe might be engrafted, would contribute 
to form vanioug - ſhades and differences in the ſymp- 
toms; Kirk VVT 14 5 | 
All thoſe inferences, which ſeem ſp obvious, are 
confirmed by experience. | 111. 
This mixed fever is deſcribed. under various 
names by different authors, particularly under thoſe of 
bilious fever, remitting fever, autumnal fever; which 
deſcriptions when attentively conſidered, are found to 
imply a diſeaſe eſſentially the ſame ; but wherein parti- 
cular ſymptams predominate in one caſe, and others in 
another, in conſequence of the ſtat of the weather, 
the conſtitution of the patient, and the place in 
which he reſides at the time he labours under the 
complaint. Perhaps all the above names might be 
objectod to on good grounds: Bilious may be ſaid 
to be improper, becauſe the ſymptom which gives 
riſe, to the name does not always attend the diſ- 
eaſe ; remitling may be objected to, as not ſuffi- 
ciently diſtinguiſhing, becauſe - all fevers remit - 
in . ſome degree; and, autumnal may be thought 
_ Equally open to criticiſm, becauſe the diſeaſe occurs 
alſo in other ſeaſons, 35 Eat | 
Whichſoever of thoſe names I may occaſionally 
 wſe in treating of this mixed fever, I ſhall always 
mean the ſame diſeaſe, although I may apply that 
name which I think beſt adapted to the ſymptom 
under conſideration at the time, | 
The mixed fever uſually begins with a feeling of 
wearineſs, a frequent inclination to yawn, an irre- 
gular ſenſation of cold, approaching to chillineſs, a 
| D | „ confuſed 


1 
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confuſed pain in the head, nauſea, 'thirſh,” and may 
often vomiting. - | 
-» It feldom attacks fo briſkly or faddevly: a the in 
flammatory fever. The pulſe, though hard and 
| quick, is not {6 ſtrong full, and equal; neither 18 
the heat ſo great nor {6 uniform; the remiſſtons 
are more evident and permanent; and when they 
appear, there is a moiſture on the ſkin, which ſel- 
dom is found at the beginning of the true inflam- 
matory fever. The nauſea in this fever is greater 
than in the inflammatory, and more apt to produce 
billous vomitings, which are generally preceded by 
a pain about the pit of the ſtomach. ' In the in- 
flammatory fever the tongue is dry; in the remit- 
ting fever it is covered from the beginning. with 
a whitiſh moiſt mucus, which gradually, as the fee 
ver advances, comes dry, and of a brown col | 
Jour. | 

The ſymptoms both of the inflammatory and cs 
mixed fever augment in the night; but in the latter 
there is a remiſſion attended with feat towards 
morning; after an abatement of a few hours the 
fame fymptoms return, but are ſeldom introduced ; 
any more by a ſenſe of cold or chillinefs. 

In this manner the fever ſometimes continnes, 
with acceſſions towards night, and remiſſions in tlie 
morning, for ſeveral days; the former, however, 
gradually gaining ground, till at length the latter 
are. hardly pereeptible. 8 

There are inſtances of this fever attacking in a 
much more violent manner, the patient complain- 
ing of acute head-ach, thirſt, exceffive heat, and 
the fever increaſing within a few hours after his 
being firſt ſeized, to a high and frantic delirlum. 
I have ſeen many caſes of this kind ja Dutch Bra- 
bant 3 for this Jaſt Tymptom ſeldom or never hap- 


pens in the remitting fever, except in hot climates, 
| ar 
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or if in a moderate Ae -in the moiſt, low, 
and marſhy countries, at the hotteſt ſeaſon of the 
year, and to thoſe who from neceflity or impru- 
dence have uſed feyere. exerciſe in the midſt of 
fogs, or during the ardour of the ſan. 

Sir John Prinzle gives inſtances of ſuch violent 
caſes j they happened in the flatteſt and moſt foggy 
eountry in Europe, in the neighbourhood of Bois- le- 
duc, to ſoldiers obliged to uſe hard exereiſe on the 
duty of foraging, while the adjacent plains were in- 
undated *. 

But in all thoſe caſes the influence of marſh 
miaſmata formed an eſſential difference between them 
and the inflammatory fever, ariſing alſo from vio- 
lent exerciſe, but uſed in countricb free from all 
fach miaſmata, as is hinted in the foregoing chap- 
ter on fevers in general, and alſo in that on in- 
flammatory feversh ; for in the former, notwith- 
ſtunding the ſuddenneſs of the attack and the high 
outrageous delirium, after a few returns of ſuch pa- 
roxyſms, there are ſo great ſigns of debility as to o- 
caſion fainting, when the patient is raiſed from 2 

recumbent to an eredt poſture. 

_ +  'Fhe patient is allo generally troubled with much 
nauſea and retching, and the delirium goes off in a 
few. hours with profuſe ſweat, in ſome caſes return- 
ing next day, and remitting in the ſame manner; 
none of which circumſtances occur in the unmixed 
| inflatamatory fever, when it attacks in the ſame vio- 
lent manner with high delirium. 
But fuck: violent caſes are rare, this mixed fever 
uſually beginning with milder ſymptoms, irregular 
ehilline(, laſſitude, confulion of * e head, aching of 
the bones, ona of the ſtomach. * 


* Vide Pringle's Sbſbreations, B 7th 8888 page 75—8- 
y Vide page 309 and page 343. 
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If the ſtrength and hardneſs of the pulſe induce. 
the phyſician to order bleeding, the blood general - 
ly throws up abundance of inſlammatory cruſt, not- 
withitanding which, inſtead of greater and more diſ- 
tinct remiſſions, which he pro wy expects. from 
the evacuation, a ſudden and dangeroũs degree of 
weakneſs not infrequently follows; for in the pro- 
greſs of this fever the pulſe is not fo ſteady as in 
the inflammatory. | „ fifa 

This diſeaſe is ſometimes accompanied at the be- 
ginning with coſtiveneſs, at other times with a ten- 

— to looſeneſs ; the firſt caſe forms a preſump- 
tion of an inflammatory bias in the diſeaſe. * 

Exceſſive ſickneſs, bilious vomiting and purging, 
are often the "predominant ſymptoms at the be- 
ginning of this fever ; and when theſe evacuations 
are judiciouſly encouraged and aſſiſted by repeated 
draughts of mild ſubacid drinks, and plentiful di- 
Jution continued for ſome time after the evacua- 
tions have abated, this treatment alone frequently 
carries off the fever ;—in my opinion it performs 
this ſervice oftener than it gets the credit of it. 

For as the cholera, a diſeaſe conſiſting of alter» 
nate vomiting and purging of bilious matter, is not 
uncommon at the time of the year when this fe- 
ver is moſt apt to prevail; when the fever is a 
companied with bilious vomitings and purgings, and 
is actually cured by encouraging theſe evacuations, 
it is ſometimes imagined that the whole of the diſeaſe 
was a cholera, although in reality a formed fever 
had commenced, of which the vomiting and purg- 
ing were only ſymptoms, | 

t may be ol that it is impoſſible to know 
that a Aſeaſe, which ſuddenly retires, would ever- 
have advanced ; and the cholera is a diſcaſe which 
frequently occurs, independent of any formed fe- 
ver. | TERS. x 


But 
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But as the cholera often occurs without fever, 
when a perſon -is ſeized with a cold fit, followed 
by heat and other ſymptoms of fever, although bi- 


lious vomiting and purging ſhould accompany or 


follow theſe feveriſh ſymptoms, the diſeaſe ſhould be 

conſidered as a fever, and not a cholera. 
Beſides, when this fever is epidemic, we ſee fre- 

quent inſtances of its beginning with vomiting and 


- purging; but the patient refuſing to encourage by 


any means thoſe evacuations, they ſtop of themſelves, 


in which cale the fever generally continues, with great 


ſickneſs and oppreſſion through the remaining courſe 
of the diſeaſe: Whereas when the patient has the re- 
ſolution to perſevere, in ſpite of nauſea and ſickneſs, 
in drinking abundantly of mild diluent liquors, and al- 
ſo allows them to be injected by the anus, till the 
redundant and acrimonious bile is entirely waſhed 
from the alimentary canal, the feveriſh ſymptoms are 


more apt to ceaſe along with the vomiting and the 


purging, the whole diſorder terminating in a profuſe 
and univerſal perſpiration. 

Chillineſs, head-ach, and every indication of a be- 
ginning fever, had accompanied the vomiting and 
purging in the laſt caſe as in the firſt, and there was 
the ſame reaſon to dread the continuation of it in both 


inſtances. Since, therefore, it ſeldomer continues 


when thoſe evacuations are freely promoted than when 
they are not, it ſeems highly probable that e 


them by plentiful dilutlon, is not only the propere 


treatment of a cholera, but alſo a likely means of car- 
rying off a fever which begins with the ſymptoms of 
a Q . 
And although this method does not ſucceed in re- 
moving every fever that begins with thoſe ſymptoms, 
there is the greateſt reaſon to believe that it is always 
of ſervice, and alleviates or prevents many trouble- 
{ome ſymptoms in the courſe of the fever. | 
- | | The 
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The good effects which antimonial medieines, giver, 
at the beginning of this fever, often produce, render 
this ſtill more probable ; the vomiting, purging and per» 
fpiration which they excite (for it is when they excite 
all the three that they are moſt ſucceſsful) often hav- 
ing the ſaine efficacy in removing this fever when it 
begins without thole ſymptoms, that promoting them 
by continued dilution has When the fever ſets in with 
them. r 
When the ſymptoms of a ſuperabundance of bile 
appear from the commencement of this fever, there is 
a great probability that the patient will be peculiarly 
ſubject to ſickneſs, oppreſſion, drought, bilious ſtools, 
with ſwelling and tenſion of the belly, through the 
_courſe of it. | Ff. Car oe 
Thoſe painful and diſagreeable ſymptoms ſometimes 
take place, notwithſtanding all the care that can be 
taken to promote the evacuation of bile from the be- 
ginning, but are apt to be more ſevere, to be attend- 
ed with gripes, with heat, and ſometimes even with 
excoriation about the fundament, when this is no- 
gleted. | 1 
Worms are ſometimes paſſed by ſtool, ſometimes 
they are thrown up by vomiting in the courſe of this 
fever, and ſometimes eſcape by the mouth without 
vomiting, and in ſuch caſes the griping and ſickneſs 
are remarkably obſtinate and ſevere: h 98 
L .anciſius firſt gave an opinion, which has been ſince 
adopted by Sir John Pringle and Dr: Donald Monro, 
in their books upon the diſeaſes of the army, that as 
_ theſe animals ſometimes lie long in the bowels without 
creating much uneaſineſs to perſons otherwiſe well, he 
ſuppoſes that in all who have this ſymptom, the worms 
are lodged before the fever begins; and then being 
annoyed by the increaſe of heat, and the cor- 
ruption of the humours in the prime viz (conſequent 
on the fever) they begin to move about and ſtruggle to 
| > | get 
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vinced that its courſꝭ may be ſhortened” by other 
means which may be =uſed during its progreſs: I 
therefore cannot be frirprized at that uncertainty. 

s for the ancient and venerable doctrine of cri- 


tical days, Without calling in queſtion the veracity 


or juclgrent of thoſe great men, who in other cli- 
mates, hein the mode of living was more ſimple, 
and at a period when the practice of medicine 


was more paſſive than it is at preſent, firſt point- 


7 . oO + +" ſervations 
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ſervations I have. been able, myſelf, to wle, have 


not taught me to rely wm _ 1 * Fw 
1 therefore look . 11 gt ration, aj; the ſppe- 
rior renctration of „ , that they 
gan perceive them 1 nderf te 
ity even in guy, uncertain. climate, and 
lays of luxury and cxceſs, and. notwithſtand 
uariouſ me s of treating. fevers, now. .in.vic, — 
even admitting that Nature 2 herſelf” had a. 


a a * 


of terminating. a fever qu o r 
other, and that a. fe ew. Alas dra — 
lues, Muſs little 7 ceongecklen * auld et mow 


ſturb, the. natural co of. things, 20 
Ward. i to * n er ee {Yrs — 
ay ant eruyilan v make a 

ae tion in 1 eſs. and periods of, the 
1200s, ut it oy e regch of, every. eye 
ot that of ith, ta Adern the exitical movements 
ton, | ppoſe.. that, theſe, medigiags, will 
the ver, wi without, onegrtlng the aritjcal 

| are is. | rent deal. 


If it is, d bite "4h nt, out a regular plan of 
treatment. in. diſeaſes, whoſyg appearance- 4 more 4 
gult. in ſygly a pr 


ſorin, it muſt be Il more 
temper. as "wh remiſſions announce it of a 
middle nature hetween the, continue an remittent 
| fever, while, another cambinatian, of ing in- 
cling, us, bh think, it alſo; of an intermedl, be- 


tween the. influratyatory, and. the nervous Kc — 

* Fx Yon, Jon, afjer difpla Nala, the like- 
1 naller of ABCS . the 10 „ 5 8 Ae 

= e 

is 10 bg in kn ide * in the 


Th and 
other, one. me . ly and lt Important ints to 
be deelded In our OY | mo this mixed. fever, la, 
in, what degree, that evacuation 1 and in what 


cales lt lu proper at all. 
| We 
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7 
kat difference of « opinidn among 

W (rea om af and den 

5035 Wu Art Init at great length upon the 
1725 bf teprated bidet 7 at the beginning, 
pulſe is ſtrong 2 fre quent, warn ud, 

Bae hn, of the K o delay; becauſe 

' opportunity 6f doing by that evacuation; 
cee will beef ketufn and in a ſubſe- 

qt Paragraph the pruderit author informs us; 
t however ſtrong the phlogiſtic diatheſis appetrs 

to de at ene commencement of fevers, yet in mas 
* it ddes not fofm the olſentlal part of the 
75 ſeaſe, arid will not continue through the courſe 
of ft, We are reminded, that © to diminiſh the 


1 75 ty & blood 1s an ea) afaik, but to reſtore 
ſource of ſtrength is tedious and difficult, 
" arid ra 5 to be upon our guard, for perhaps 
y: nervous debility and putreſcericy are lurking beé- 
% Muck th the inflinimatory ſymptoms, ready to © tart 
4 forth and Faviſh the patlent out of our hands as 
en ad de has loſt 4 little blood.“ 
4 ddinohitions are no doubt well meant, 
deferve our gratitude, as much as the com- 
* in chief did that of the officer whom he 
detatlied upon a hizardotis expedition, with preſs 
flug orders to haſten his march and attack the ene 
4 ſoo! as pofflble, takitig care at the ſume time 
not 11 mn 77 things in the leaſt, but to a/. 
*** f a proper opportunity ; as the enemy, 
on ths ft, were extremely "wall diſpoſed to 
ulm and hls whole ty, if they could, 
unten, to avold the danger which we ſebm 
equally preſſed, of. edlng or gon by Ing it alone, are 
Netts eee, hl are accompanied with 
ſuch h partleulur dtrectlons as may affift our judg- 
mn Ih determining on the one meaſure or the 
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| the weather and ſeaſon the year 
il Ant 7 2 liehe le in deciding | this point, _ the 
nature of e et will more ' probably , 1 to 
What is call led the putrid kind in. autumn after Rey 
ry hot ſummer, than during the froſts of W 8 
or the piercing Winds of the Pais. Bleeding the 


fore will more probably be requiſite iu ic one 


ſeaſon than in the other; and may be ventured i in 


greater quantity, although the. 1ymptoms; ſhould be 


nearly the ſame. _. 

When the patient is hee, there is more deen 
to believe the fever to be of an inflammatory na- 
ture than when his body is looſe, 

When diſeaſes of a nervous mali 
prevail, or have lately viſited a per 
of that ſpecies; or when the patient is lodged in 
an hoſpital, we ought to be more cautious of bleed- 


1 tendency 


ing at all, and more moderate in the quantity to 
be taken, than if no ſuch diſtempers were epidem- 


tc, or than if 'the patient had not had any inter- 


courſe with a perſon. from whom he could re- 


ceive the contagion, or than if he breathed. an at- 
moſphere more free from human effluvia than is to 
be found in hoſpitals. _ 

The ſame caution and moderation are more re- 


quiſite with patients, whoſe. natural. conſtitution is 


_ weakly, than with thoſe who are robuſt and ple- 
thoric. 


Due weight being allowed to all theſe "TS 
| ſtances, we ſhall be enabled to determine with ſtill 


more accuracy upon the propriety of veneſection, 
by attentively conſidering the / nk themſelyes; - 
and when we find thoſe which indicate the opera- 
tion blended with thoſe: which, forbid it, our deci- 
Non will depend upon which preponderate. . 
Should a robuſt man, for example, complain of 2 


nſation of cold, with irregular ſhiverings, ſucceed 


NS a... 


in a fever 


. 


a although gh the 
pretty y full and ſt 
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eq by -great heit; a 4 ſtrong e id pulſe, "ith 

of ty. Ki en A at TS 

time coſtive, it will be e: din, to let ſome-b 
ert ele 6 Ungar Meine, 


e he Udeſevockurs: 0 autumn; and the p 


tient has à yelRowiſh tinge in His eyes, abitter-taſts. 
in his monuti, and much nauſea! Bit if the cold R fs 
precttled by long continued liſtleſſneſs, if it amounts 
onty to a fechle fenſe of cold or irregular chillineſs, 
_ attended: wirk an open belly, and if the patient 

1 defected; it Wi be beſt wave the bleeding 
Akih fibuld: be very hot and the pulſe 


ron. il? this itt ai 
The ro oi cum Manes which deſerve to Werten 
greateſt eight in deciding this queſtion; are the Ha! 
ere f the prevailing epidemic, if any prevails; and 


the conſtitution of the patient ; far if the laſt is mot ex- 


ecdifty ſtrong and plethoric: indeed;Vand'' the pulſe 
frong and d fill in proportion} it” will be ſafeſt to 

ür bleedin he 1” nervous zan gnant fevers are 
frequent in the n whood! Bi if the ſtrength 
f the patient and the ſymptöms © "inflammation 
determine us to riſk this rab een it ſhoul#be in 
à much more moderate degree than we might have 
elibugtt expedient, "hag no eee Teigned 
at the time. e T8 „tassen 

After all the accuracy that Fry be diſplayed in 
Pointing o the proper treatment in this important 
article; caſes occur that puzzle pliyſictans of \this 


| Na natural fägacity and moſt improved 'expes 


nce and perhaps puzzle thoſe of this e. 


| only; for _ e ſorhe to whom no extenſion © 


ite an give experience and to whoſt lfu. 


- 
4 


ciency no caſe, however complicated with  oppoihiy | 


ymptoms, „intricate. 51; | 
After Bleeding br having decided that” the evadu- 
12 ont is not neceſſary, the meafure to be taken in 
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ne next place adi no doubt. ae 


and whale __ 2 alimentary. 6 


gmpticd,, 0 
The remains of of food, the. Ei 
atber Arent, with, the 
D hats doubtleſs, con; 


Aggyayating - ſymptom at tho, beginning, of th. 
ver, an imes . hay. 19 factian o 
ding the Tae entlrel a hg 


af the means ken to A the nh 
. there is a conſifderable degree of na 
bag ne purpaſe to begin with 3 pu 


uſes, Till 
in this ſituation the patient w 


got! Oe bee 
ability: throw. K uh, it will g Pech t 2 

begin by ordering a. laxative clyſter.; 15 

ec a that. welche is over, — * 


The gen will wach the hardened ow N h 
s 


rectum, and render * operation 
mare. effectual. It will be beſt not to 
omotic at the PRE of ihe 8 ; bot em 
till that ſeems. to ab n 
Ji or three — of tartar. emetic | led 
in a little water will generally prove a ſufficient 
doſe, and in this. fever is mare efficacious than ipe · 
2 which in the dyſentery is profes to 
rtax, emetic, The -vamiging, when it == the mult 
on wn ti by drinking very dae ha of warm 
Water; and in caſe the firſt d n e 
rate within half an hgur after it is. LIE 
grains more may bg diſſalyed in a, quart 
water ; and half a pint of this lution * 
0 2 quater of ah hour: run bas 4 


Euaibiteg in this Manges, the. IL gone 
rally proves, hoth emetic and: purgatiy N 
n the Whole injcitival. in. en ge 
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meh u determinürion t6 the fur fc, ks brit 
on an univerſal MiaphbrEfs, rid remobes the con | 
ſtrictton of the extreme Valths, all of Which 1 
| unitb< Comoritaes carry Gf tte ber: 
das tere $9 reaſon o thin thit much erdthith 
| hious' bile is foſhetimes derum tlatedl in tHe ghll-blut 
der and flexure of the duodenum, and much ractctd 
ahbe desde ts the! Belt 4 the begttthing of - 
this: fever, it follows ef ecurſe ther fich uecum d- 
lations muſt aggravate" every of the > 
ver; ad it chnnot be doubted that throwing ſuch 
4 load" ont of the body muſt 1 coffiderable'ct- 
fect in cooling and relieving em patleneʒ 
but dtn ie h urged, that t Ns bel and ac» 
 eurnulation of bile and other ariden matter be. 
ing the effect and not the cauſe of the "fever, the 
removal of it, although it du prodtute a aViternerit 
of the Naajtoms, eunnet polftbly rettove "tle fe⸗ 
b. * 
Hewever plauſible us g ſeen, 1 40 full 
 edirvinced/ from obſervatiori, that yortſts," and part 
ticularly thoſe of emetio tartkr, are öfte of 94 
ſervice, independent of 'thet K of ge ae Neva 
Nomarh, ſbmctimes even he ftofflacft feet 
wh have” been quite chen, and oben Hotnig Has 
bern thrown up beſſder the, Etniotit itſelf and the 
waer. * "4 as XL] Fa 
The? Aion r vofmit 8 bret arid . 
ne tue Nu mae whith continue after the 12 
ac zee is quite enpty, ate fl mort ſo: They 


totis 48 00 Aver r irition 7 th | 
be er os rips of the body ; gs 5 has 


's ftronger*: ky than any other of 
dere wad the whale Ne and 1, 


1 Rav - 1 f1 
doubt thar'emietic' tartar, exhibited” Wo the” mann 
5 mentioned; ſometimts entire ety f 

e Hot make * farther arte 85 6H 


04 | pin 
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, has, another 
expected, the good reſultingꝭ to the patient will: he 
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plain gu, ſuch an Abrenrz⸗ wauld he 
ons as it might be unſuccelsful,;; for- — — ex · 
pect nothing from this medicine: but. cleanſing the 
firſt paſſages, and preventing noxious abſorption, 
y think the antimonial neceſtary; for thaſe pur- 
at leaſt ; and if, upon trial, they find that; it 
9 Keats effect beſides. that yhibhs; they 


deemed, it ig to be Jored, 4A {utlicient;compenſation 
Sor Rv refutatian of their argument, firm one 

If at the, beginning ;of the fever the: patient has 
2 Galeng vamiting, it will not bet; propero th give 
either tartar emetic or, ipecacoanha, q hut rather to 
promote the ſpontanęous omiting- H plentiful. and 


repeated traughts: of warm, waters iauntil the Romach 


is completely cleanſed, and the vomitingibeales;; for 


| vomiting, is the cure, off vomiting in all caſes; — 


when it proceeds from an inflammatien, or 


other diſcaſe of the ſubſtance of the ſtomach. 


When the vomiting is accompanied with a purg - 
ing, aß is often the caſe, plontiful drinking, with- 


out any cathartic medicine, will be ſaflicient to i pro- 


280 Mig: Fyaguation as well as the other; butt if 
there is no natural Jooſgnefs, or if then tartar; ame- 


* tic, ths) . ipecacoanha,. James powder 11 0. whatever | 
my havg.;been given to excite vomiting,, operates as 
-4 vomit only, without emptying the bowels alſo, 


it will be highly expedient to give the ſpatient an 
inſectian 10 ſhort time. after, the operntien of tlie 


| emotic, .:a a cooling Popeye. the following day. 
12 at, 


But 1 beginning the fever there is neither 
a 1 itin nor a great degree of nauſea, it will be 
moſt 8 ient ta give, rev ious ta the emetie, and 
imme 1972 ble 


{after the 0 eeding (if eding;is:;at-all 
| ecelſary) 7 medicine that | WE are certain Will dtrect- 
Fee Cathartic. ; for it is of great e 
cleanſe the be wot vine canal, and prevent acrid 


r 


et 


—— as W927 as” — 5h and In this 
cafe the q tartar emetic may be np 1 ay after 
tho operation of this purgative. © | 
n iſhort, the «firſt-rehing to be done: an the aten 
of:ithe fever; is to bleed; if bleeding be 'thought 
proper; after which, in caſe of 'ficknefs or much 
naũſea, to give an emetie, and if his emetic does 
5 ndt prowe alfo- purgative, an injection ſhould be gis 
ven the ſame evening to remove indurated feces, 
and à cooling purgative next day to cleanfe the 
ole canal!; but when there is little or no nau- 
5 oni other ſymptom of afoul ſtomach, »the' cook 
ing pargative-may be given previous: 10 dhe ere 
or annrantimonial medicine. | Oben 
„It / happens not -unfeegnently "that theſe ev ate 
tinns, without carrying. the fever away entirely; 
produce ſome abatement, and a more evident diſ- 
kinct remiſſion! than was before. The more diſtinct 
the remiſſians are, the greater probability is there 
vf putting an tend tothe fewer. However violent 
ſymptoms during the exaerbation may be, the 
chance-aftivs is greater When the remiſgon is tolerubly 
evident, von although the acceſſion be violent, than 
when the laſt is more mild and the remiſſion leſs ob- 
vious ; becauſt in the former caſe the uſe of the Peru- 
vian bark/is {ſafer and more certain. But if the opporta- 
nity af carrying off the fever, which ſuch remiffions af- 
ford, is not improved, they often become leſs diſtintt, 
and he fever of courſe moro dangerous. SH drachms | 
of the powder of bark for an adult; or as near that quan- 
_ tity as the patient can be prevailed on to take, 
ſhould be given during the remiſſion 5 and as this 
is gonerally ſhort, the doſes muſt be large, and 
repeated. Frequently, -to::1make ſure of | giving that 
quantity during the interval: If this ſucceeds, the 
ſame medicine ſhould be Conte in 1 ſmaller quan- 
tity, n "— days,” a Beat 
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no danger in making this trial by the 
there ls little or no. infiammatory dia- 
„which there is great reaſon to believe is the 
. when the fobrile ſymptems abate 'conſiderably, 
and when the remiſſion becomes more Liſting ain 
 mediately after the - firſt evacuations. £50047 

Jt was long an almoſt univerſal e und i 
nil the opinion of many, that bark u annot faſtig 
be given in any fevers but the intermittent, and 
not in them till the intermiſſion is perfect In un 
formed imermittents, therefore, and the remitting 
vers nov) under conſidrration, the practice wat 
do give neutral ſalts and ſaline mixtures aſturi the firſt 
evacuations, in the expectation that by the cominuing 
theſe medicines the remiſions would gradually be- 
come compete inter miſſionr, and than the: __ —_— 
de given with ſaſety. 

- But this expectation was fo Ae Hifapptlated and | 
the remiſtions, inſtead of becoming longer and more 
diſtinct during this ſuſpenſion of the bark, were pt 
10 diſappear altogether, and: the fever to advance 

@ leG interrupted pace and more · violent 
4 ſome practitioners, on whoſe minds loug-eftabliſh- 
ed opinions had leſs influence than ordinary, ventured 
to give the bark without waiting for ſuch a perfect in 
termiſſion as the common practice preſcribed; and 
2 eee in many inſtances, was crowned with 

. 

Mr. Cleghorn, merry fargeon 8 * 
Minorea, and afterwards lecturer in iu the 
univerſity of Dublin, by his obſervations of the epi- 
| denies! diſeaſes of that iſtand, contributed — 17 to 
the removal of this prejuctice: That 
Cy nk great learning, a nai ou: 


» vide Obſervations on the + Epidemical Di enden 
- George Cleghorn, Surgeon to General 4 how ape 8 regiment. 6 


cement for —— | 
7 ot that his 
i oblararions 


" * experience of candid and jndicious 1 
83255 che to have weight in determining tho pro- 
BY or impropricty of this method, which can pet- 

| bo ſtrengthene nor weakened by. any enquiry 

— — in 2 the bark acta, whether it ia 

hy a tanie err acting on the nerves, of the 
and communicated by them to the whole body, or whe- 
ber it produces its effects in a ſlower manner ys pov OPGy 
ration on the fluids; Such enquiries are far more eurious 
than uſaful; but were they more 2 than cur 1 
the inv etigaizon would be equally fr fruitleſs.; and 
who heſitate to give the bark till it is clearly made out 
cal e its effects, will, in all hu- 
8 5 continue heſitating to the end. of 


: ; ber $8. not unuſual 1 thaſe who ſeem to have the | 


ion of the virtues of Peruvian bark to give 

In conjunction with: ſnake-roat, chamomile-flowers, 

4 | ather. bitters, with a view to render it fill more 
. Efficacious.. 

Aut umiverſkl « experience has eſtabliſhed the peru- 
. as the moſt pa erful febrifuge ofall ibs | 
clak af bitters, or indeed of any ather c of medi- 
eines; ee ne it, fails, merely becauſe the par 
tzent's ach cannot bear the due quantity for pro- 
1 the. deſired effect if we intermingle any 

itter, we muſt neceſſarily withdraw a propor- 


Unger sea 8 
witthod'or « 0 eren a" diſtaſ Lespertenee 


60 Aal, 7 er ente „idem ventricu 


ww dure; as a 


e 
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Asp quantity ber that is to ſay, we nb 
fübſtitute a certain une of of a weaker remedy in 
ate of 2 ſtronger, which 8 efitic 
0 ould: not a8 r the moſt prob 


ziſb'prove proved that tlie bark fit 80 9 In klie ſt wh 
vs {ny bitter, the, giving” any other bitter! öh ang 
— ee be ſuppoſed. the beſt way! o ers - 
g Wen to retain 4 gfeater quantity of Bark 
8 denham ſays, Neque. enim remediorum Pan 5 
bait init ere; bath ſane; qul alic uid br . — 


trhifrritttrilo peteffärzun, aut en ignorzntid pets 
„ cant, ut mifif videtur, Aut 616 mat. = 
58 Tun oer vation 18 bertainly tos ſevere; yet e 
ever® Combinations may be on other oteaſions; 
Per on this, where the 'view Is ſolely 
bark during a remiſſion of the fever; 
as Will afford the greateſt probability of preventing its 
return. Indeed combinafions, t6b often, while me) 
gt bon popes e eee 
ere is no doubt that the danger of niving the 


Bark in this fever, has beer? freatly magnified 3 che 


Weprelk in particul ar, that it chegks the ſecretions, and 
eneficial diſcharges, has probably. ariſen 
n Ae us reaſoning A priori; for the experience 
or he moſt accurate ' obſervers teaches vs, that all 
though this niedicine has a powerful effect in opp 
thoſe partial colliquative ſweats, which art at dn. 
W's and the cauſe of weakne, yet it ofterr 
b rar, univerſa! Mad Eritichl 5 perſpiratic 
e experlence ſhews, that the ort f 4 — 


havin a terfdenty to form obſtructions in the hyer, und 
Other abdominal viſtera; and lay à foundation for. fu. 
Türe dropſies,” is <qually' tt:founded z and that Vertous 


W 


„ 1 LAG J_—_ my 
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other, bad, effects, the real offspring of Aiſepie, thus 


which the bark, had. it! been given in time, would have 


ne have been unjuſtly imputed; to the mediy | 


cine, merely becauſe i it had not the "Oy: effect when it 


AS, ven tog late. At ba 
bi To „adminiſter e. Park i dale Ale chers | 
ſtrong, ſymptoms ,o an e be poſition; a1 


little « or no. remiſſion, . is dangerous; and to throw, it 


into the ſtomach and bowels, while they are replete 
with hilious or acrimonious fluids, would be ineffectual; | 
it is there ore ſometimes neceſſary to abate the vio- 


1 lence of the firſt by, bleeding, and obviate the ſecond 
by, EINE the alimentary canal, that this, powerfut 
| 8. dicine may not do harm, by augmenting the alrga» 
Ay te 


Mo forcible. action of the heart and arteries in the 
one c aſe; and that its virtues may 1 not be drowned 
by an accumulated flood of coluvies in the other *. 

But if, notwithſtanding thoſe evacuations, ; the for 
ver continues with augmenting. force and ſhortening 
remiſſions, ſo that the bark cannot. with propriety .be 
given, or having been given, produces. no tement 


of the diſeaſe: If, on the contrary, after its uſe, the 


tongue becomes parched and the ſłin drier and more 
hot, the bark muſt be diſcontinued; and the .beſt 


we can do is to return to the antimonials, but in ſuch 


finall doſes, as without exciting vomiting. will give a 


determination of fluids to the ſkin, promote. peripira- 


tion, and keep the body y Open... OE 

Small doſes of James powder v have generally 
Ting to act Tin this way with as much eertaint 2 
nne be * | 79 3 4 1 8 


In 10 Gnabes It ls not ſo ir dalllte, nor * ſo ſafe; to try | 
the uſual means of r bo ps diſeaſe to more diſtiuct remiſions, 
or at leaſt we dare no riſk the trial ſo long as in colder countries z 
becauſe in the former every hour of delay threatens that fatal de- 


_ bility which renders all medicine uſeleſs, And the very clreum- 


— which may prompt us to uſe the bark more rea ily, muſt 
make us uſb bleed] ing more reluctantly for exee{live heat auguents 
endeney of the fever, 
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witneſs as any form in Which antimony can be extit* 
bited, giving at the ſite time repeated dofes of Rive-| 
ries antiemetic mixture. This medfeine, when la- 
her in thi moment of efferveſeence, is peculiarly grate-« 
ful and refreſhing to the parched month and fiuenuſiifhi 
—_— of the patient, and for theſe and other fea- 
tis is probably her moſt beneficial. Some pracki- 
tloners Have occaſionally given a ſblution of the alka- = 
Ine ſalt, and 1 it the proper quanti- 
ty of lemon juice, that the-efferveſcence might take 
place entirely in the ſtomach; hut the alkaline folutton 
Js ſd very nauſebus that few patients can fwallbw it! 
To obvlate this, others have thought of giving the 
fax in i bolus;— but who can ſay, that immediately on 
the alkallne falt entering the ſtomuch, it may not meet 
with ſomething there which may inſtuntiy change its 
bury, 1. prevent it from efferveſting with the le- 
mon files oh 
e antimenlaf alterativey, the ſullne mixtures, In 
the uſual Way; or neutral medicines In any other 
form, are therefbre to be preferred, and will be ren. 
deter mere effectun by kee ng the pattett's beth 
ekampber moderately cool, havirng It always well 
vent fle and refreſhed With vinegar ( and dy env 
coating the patient to drink abundantly of ecoling 
Ribaeld drinks, as lemonade, Enperlal “, toaſt and wa- 
ter, aoldulated with ſptrit of vitrial, or whatever 
other drink of the ante nature las moſt agrecable to 
hiv taſte j=his taſte will very ſeldom direct him 


in the laſt century, arid that Immediately precedin; 

it, the minds of mankind ſeem to have been obſcure 

with ideas equally gloomy lu rellglon and la medleine z 
1 every 


®The ewof Malen; qualſtlen antt avid raſte of ereum of ruf. 
tar of which rhiz liquor ld eemprſed, render It a very proper and 
agveuuble addition to many of the parſent's drinks, 
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every thing pleaſing wazithonght ſinfüb; and by many | 
2 what gives the higheſt pleaſure was eonfis 
dered as the greateſt ſin. The phyſicians ſcem to 
| hays idopted:/the prevailing feneimem of the- times; 


condemned every thing that was te a fick 
porſo a tuſte or feelings, and declared ib noxious to 
his cunſtitution, W Oe OG IIA 
it was agreeable. many inſtances treated © 

their patients, as as if the had had beep perſuaded that the 
moſt eſfectual way wroſtore health, was to : 
what» was moſt nt to his taſte. If he com- 

plained of heat; additionat bed · clothes were heaped 
upon him to force a ſweat; if, half ſtifled, he begged - 
for a little freſh air, the bed curtains were drawn 
cloſer, becauſe cold ought to be moſt guarded againſt 
when the" body: tv Nevie 4 and if he complained of 
thirſt,, and entreated for 3 — of coo} water, he 
was preſented with a a the apothecary's 

fkop, well impregnated wit ries, 
_—_ L* fevers would have terminated favours 
— 155 pleadings af Nature been liſtenec to, 
the wichen 5 the patients — = whieh by ts 
—_ kivvidireatment' have ted into petechiatimgs 
1 How muny vicklme, ſince the perlad above 
to; have beers facylfieed te the pride. nnd ob- 
=_ of: miſtaken ſelenee, dazzled: by the meteersef 
and defþifing the humble path of experience 
out by the earlieſt pliyſiejan | 

ar prejudices in — of fadorifies, and the hot 
regimen in fevers, is now however: pretty much re- 
med; lerefiftible. experiment obliges thy han teſt 
doctor to acknowledge, 0 that the heſt way of cooling a 
human body heated by fever, la that which cools eve- 
ry other hot body, ak would naturally occur to the 
molt untutored * which proud ſlenve never t 
Wen 


„ n 


22 


* 


at. — . — it to the practice of. phyſie; they 
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10 firay, namely, the admiſſion of a cool: 'atm6ſ 5 


to 
phere #, Te TOO TOTS n = 

it; ſeems. equally obyloug, that the moſt. effeual 
way of ally ing intenſe thirſt, is abundant, drinking of 
quepchlng liq ds 3 and that the. proper allment for 
a feverith and . capricious ſtomach, is not that which 
it loaths, as it does every kind and every preparation 
of animal on but that Whleh it lon „ Which bs 


the caſe with almoſt all ſorts of auld, Jtley, ripe frult 
theſe ſpread a refreſhing molſture over the parehe 


tongue and throat of the lahguld patient, moderate the 


ardour of hls thirſt, dilute and cool the heat of his 
Julces, promote urlae, uad tend to keep the belly 
6 open. „ 441 1 are te een 
Tue laſtis a 1 of great Importanee to this fevery 
Where we often find a tendency to new accumulations 
in the inteſtines, as ſban as the old are removed, on of 
blllous redundancy in the gall-bladder and its ducts; 
the firſt may be ſuſpected from the | coor gd becoming 
coltive, and ſeeming more oppreſſe 
ſecond, by a fylneſs and uneaſy ſenſatlon in the region 
of the liver. When theſe happen, therefore, and the 
ſabacid drinks, ripe fruits,' and alterative doſes of tar- 
tar emetic, aſſiſted by emolllent elyſters, are not ſuffi 
 clent ta prevent them, it is abſolutely neceſſury to re- 


peat the purgatives j which may conſiſt of comblria» 


tions of {ena with ſoluble. tartar, eream of tartar, man- 
na, or tamarinds, of ſome of the latter without the 
ſena, of rhubarb with (al. polychreſt, or a ſimple ſolus 
tion of fal Glauberi, Repullenſis, or of the ſal eathar- 
ticus amarus in water.' The laſt I have: always 
found a certain, cafy, effectual ayd expeditions pur- 


gatiye. | p Fn + 144 
; : | E , 

-S3 B60 4.15 4 angie ont yn; OB 
: r , {+ on 


Although it is highly proper that the chamber ſhould he well 
vertitated = cool, Te Sor hardly be added, that the 2 's 
body muſt not be expoſed to cold too ſuddenly; nor ovght he 
lie or fit in a draught of air,* | . 5 


and-reſtleſs ; ths 


7 is: a a oa. 2 7 
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uh rel eft to the | ticular cathiartic that, | ould. 
be uſed, a in ſome meaſure depend its 
eonlfitution,, taſte, or even prejudices of the and 

nd other elfcumtinces : Wherever there iy a enll⸗ 


Jerablo cholce of medicines, of the ſame nature, and 


nearly of the ſame, powers, prackltloners always 
have been, and always will Be, of different oplnlons : 
Aceldental events In the courſe of his own particular 
Nr . an go a ; 1 * by 1 680 al medl- 
elne, c all of the lame clals, though all perhaps are 
coo Violin to hl favourite 3 he will be ſtill more 


apt ta. concelve an affection for a combination of two 
or A of 


be elaſy, together, if he Imaglnes 
e, original, combiner 3 He WIll of 
courſe order and recommend this combination on eve» 
ry occaſion where a purgatlye ly needed, and as he ſel- 
dom or never orders any other, he may ſafely (wear 
that he finds none of equal efficacy. One Þ yſlclan 
iving a great dec e to a combination of his owt 
* u ſeldom found 15 be a prevalling reaſon 
with his brethren for adopting it #. It is fortunate, 


e that all judicious. practitioners agree in re- 


commending only ſuch, mild cathartics as thoſe above 
mentloned, which perform their office eaſily, and 


without griping or otherwiſe agitating the patlent. 


After u general idea of a diſcaſe is given, and the 


nature of the treatment it requires pointed out, par- 


ticular forms of preſcription, and the proportions af 
the combined ingredients, muſt be left to the judg- 


ment of the attending phyſician, who alone can 
| adapt it to the conſtitution and circumſtances of the 


patient, Wa. . 97 5 
= . Medical 


Thoſe, therefore, who deſire that it ſhould come into general, uſe, 
and apprar in the preſcriptions of others, had beſt not add the em- 
phatic word noſter to the name of the medicine in their own, as 
that ſeems (though certainly the reaſon is not a good one) to in- 
cline their faſtidious brethrep to reject it, 7 
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 tlons"© cottiplicate | multiplicity of materi: - 
9950 ae formerly; 4 1 ration for ul — 


"FF pre qur h cope 115 plus fe 
N 4 nt EE. ' vallt Tot 785 
= een 1 e the each. þ-horn 58 

| by TU 


each other. era 
Cnc | ecken on HE we 3 75 


„ an g Ke e Fon tal. It 18 
e ethic 4 ous $. of Pre 10 are 


e. 2: 45 ue 98k prefer: a 
9 7 r t mode g 1 1 113 D 


wh > Feb&ifridn of the ſid atives | n 6b- 
58 in Tr hen 1 2 5 10 
1 Patents tren wt it muſt 1255 ut 

+ Wdthing b. Mare! eden de the 8 e 


rod eſs. 6 8a d' by acr — — vs" ab 1 
Wien An accumülati ron Bile and other” 

the 60 7 els therefore * dicated, by a 8 in 5 

tenſion ? thie belly,” and by other 17 5 Fm? ns, thi 


Ive Which removes Theſe impui 

paſſkpes, ee _ 5 ſtrength! 

eker ene er. Besides $ Accu ul 5 i I 
1 18 apt to burſt” 157 un n A violegt;Ularr % "which 

mig t not be eaſily ke ever wht he e 
| gt 


A. 777 7 15 lo 477) wafer 
N LOL TOTO 2 OO 
41 Wey ſvem extravagant to ſay there is-a faſhion eren in dif 
eafas; yet am mach miſtaken if. e leaders oFffaſhion/ London, 
ad-wellaiin Paris, do nbt 9 ves giye a 7ov,th particular com- 
Plaints, which ſoop renderg t 5 pidemic.—Wh n the fair.Quecn 
4 of Fra ce, 'or the Dufcheſs of, catch a told, ang are told 
by hee phyficians, that the diſtemper is ils br nervbus, or 
oy other medical name, which makes a plain matter myſterious ; 
they tepeat the terms, are ufiverſally ſym athiſed with, and 
bilious and nervous complaints become as univerſal as /a your. and If a. 
the I's, 

the reign of Lewis XIV. after the King 8 Aſter — 

10 iced, fiſtulas,” we': are told, became müc the mch de cg th 
Lear Verſailles. 2 N . 2. 
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ara homes Onking v finking under — but which ert be 
pre timed purgative. 
Mg aan _ which the peticns ſametimes:e joys 
lamediately- aſter the 2 of a laxative, 
prop] that the preceding reſtleſſneſs. was. owing * 
. aceumulation.. - 
. „ is great, and m belly ſore ta the : 
| nnd. en fmentations give cafe, and emols 
6 dre ſerviceable, bath as internal fon 
aan. and by haſtening the operation. of the lan- 
Ute 
After a proper Purgative bas ha: its full eſa, 
diving fifteen; grains of the powder of Columbo ron, 
Balabed up with double the quantity of tartarum m—_— 
„nitrum vitriolatum, tartarum ſalubile, Cw 
iurotis * mixed with ſome of the ſimple diſtille 
tory, and given two or three times day in the form 
of a draught, has often a good effect in preventing 
hich and the {fvelling of the belly, and in pro- 
_ __ _—_ of * 4 — 1 — of * 
— — axative, and agree tter; it a. 
_ tengnngy to remove nauſea, and can ſametimes be 
| — [without reluctance, when ather medicines: of the 
claſs, — diſguſt; and may either be given 

With ſome oßthe neutral falts above mentioned, or in 
a Aline draught. 
Ifthe patient continue reſtleſs after the/bowels: have 
heen.thopoughly emptied, a gentle anadynę may be 
Yeatured: upon; that combination of opium, ipecacur 
anha, and; neutral ſalt, which is known by the name of 
Dever's powders u, is the ſafeſt I know. Two or 
three grains may be given in a ling draught. 9 


P 2 


*.As.there ara various receipts for Dover's powders, in ſame of 
Which the proportion of opium is. very different from what: it is in 
others, it may be proper to mention, that I allude to that which 
has been admitted i into the laſt — of the Edinburgh Diſpenſa- 


| tory, 
Whe 


dom. 


tion of impurities in the bowels, the phlogiſtic dlat 
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two hours till it has effect, which bftew happens after' 
the firſt or ſecond doſe. 'Fhis r * 
duces perſplratlon as well as fleep ; ſome bf the Bad ef- 
fects of Which opium is accuſed, When gen alone, 

are prevented when it Is qualified with the emetic and 
neutral ſalt, It ſtill retains however the quality" of 


producing coſtiveneſy z and therefore this med 


ought not to be glven where there are ſymptoms ef 
bilious redundancy, except immediately after « purges 
tive; and not then, unleſz the patient has been for a 
conſiderable time harraſſed with want of ſleep; nel 


ther muſt it be continued beyond three or four ſuch 


doſes-. Towards the end of the fever, when 
the inflammatory 8 have , diſappeared, and 
the patient is no longer diſturbed with too 'great 
a flow of | bile into the bowels, this oplate, in 
caſe of reſtleſſneſs, may be given with more free- 
WEE LOS e } ir inen £35 


When by the continued uſe of the antimonlal altera- 


tives, Aline mixtures, and the moſt agreeable. acidu- 


lated: drinks, and by the exhibition of a mild purga- 
tive, as often as there is reaſon to ſuſpect a _— 
e. 


ſis gives way, and the force of the fever ſeems te 


abate; ifat the ſame time a warm diaphorefis appears on 


every part of the body; if the mouth molſtens; if the 


urline is rendered in greater quantity; and lets fall a 


fediment; if the pulſe” becomes ſoft and ſſou and che 
{kin cool after the ſweat ceaſes, the fever is at an end, 
and the bark is not neceſſary, unleſs during the ſtate 
of convaleſcence it is thought proper to adminiſter it 
as a ſtrengthener.. | it e 1145 


1153 


dem 


Wen a liquid form is preferred to the powder, liquid lauda- 
num, tincture of ipecacuanha, and vitriolated tartar (obſerving 
equivalent proportions) may be added to a ſaliue draught, or given 
In any other vehicle, Bl | 152 1 _ 


bh, 1 
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But if, without theſe deciſive ſymptoms, there. is 
only a conſiderable remiſſion, while the remaining heat 


of the ſkin and qulckneſs of the pulie indicate that ſome 'M 


degree of the fever {till lurks in the conſtitution, it 
will be prudent to ſeize the opportunity this remilſion 
| preſents, to glve from half an ounce to ſix drachms of 
the bark, the effect of which will probably be either 
to prevent another acceſſion of the fever, or preyent 
that proſtration of ſtrength, and thoſe dangerous 
ſymptoms, which ſometimes appear in the progreſt 
of this diſeaſe. | 55 | Th hs. 4 
It undoubtedly requires the moſt ſerious refige» 
tion, and a juſt weighing of every circumſtance, on 
the part of the phyſician, to decide, in many 
. caſes, whether it will be beſt to delay giving 
the bark, and to continue the other medicines, 
in the hope of a greater abatement of the fe- 
ver; or to profit. immediately by the remiſſion 
which preſents itſelf, leſt a ſudden and tnſupera- 
ble weakneſs ſhould diſable the patient from tak- 
ing it afterwards in due quantity. No abſolutely 
certain rule can be given in this or many other 
ſituations which occur in medicine; but it may 
be received as a maxim, which in general will be 
Found juſt, that the danger of giving the bark 
. too late in this fever, is greater than that of giving 
it too ſoon; and that the danger of bleeding too 
much, is greater than that of not bleeding at all. 
It was obſerved above, that we might be de- 
termined in ſome meaſure . by the nature of the 
reigning epidemic, with reſpect to bleeding at the 
beginning of this fever. —The general courſe which 
the. diſeafe holds at any particular ſeaſon, may al- 
ſo determine us with regard to the period at 
which we ſhould begin to give the bark. For if 
when this fever prevails, we obſerve that while 
'the ſymptoms are no way alarming, and while 
mT | TI we 
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e uſe the demmon means of promoting more 
atients are apt to be ſuds, 
& | | ive weakneſs and increaſe 
ed confuſion in the head; it will then be pros 
ker in future caſes, to give the bark enrlier, 

at we may obviate the dangerous debility we 
Rave reaſon to dread ; for having obſerved this 
ſeveral caſts, we have cauſe to believe that 
uch is the general bent of the fever. Indeed it 
commonly happens that epidemic diſeaſes are treat- 
ed more ſucceſsfully after having continued | for 
Tome time, than when they firſt appear, on this 
'#Econtit, becauſe we become © acquainted with the 
various changes of the diſraſes, and by that means 
are ſbmetimes enabled to prevent the effects of 


If a ſwelling and tenſion of the belly, and bther 


. Fymptoms of accumulated impurities, ' have taken 


Place before the phyfician has been called; and 
the pulſe is weak and ſinking, as is generally 
the caſe when this ſwelling appears, a ſingle do 


of rhubarb and fal polychreſt, or ſome other 
mid purpative, given in two or three ſpoonfulk 


of fim 


ple cinnamon water, is the only prepa- 


ration that can be waited for; immediately aß. 


ter the operation of which, the bark ſhould be given. 

Indeed at any period of the fever, if the pa- 
tient unexpectedly becomes giddy, feeble and lam 
guid, the bark muſt directly be had recourſe to, 
as the moſt powerful means yet known to obviatt 
the melancholy train of ſymptoms, of which a 
fudden deprivation of ſtrength is often the fore. 
boder 4 but when, in ſpite of all our efforts, thoſe 
take place, the fever is no longer of the mixed 
kind, but has degenerated into a true nervous, 
putrid, or malignant fever, the diſeaſe of which we 
now mean to treat, 
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N & ae Ute; ie + 5 
| oY 1 1 every lk: attend ; 165 7 7 di 1460 
. GYEry 1 1 
_ degree of feveriſhnelz, affect, in ſonie meaſure, the 
ber vos ſyſt m; 3 813 A fever occaſions. a 10 | 
diſtafb4nce-of the whole animal cconomy, 0 | 
12 nervous ſyſtem is a part. But in this 1 5 we 
ar fever the neryous ſyſtem, is mog Immediately 
and niore violentl affeted than in others... Hy 
; bi el a fever 18 Mu produced, Kön 1 5 
cauſe it has ori inated, b copnnat long 
rate on tliẽ bach, it at East dennen all d $0.00 
brig which appear in the nervous or is PE 
A kittal pliyſician therefore; called to it a patient 
when in the laſt ſtage of a tedious. common fever, 
ould not, with certainty, know, whether it tiad begun 
720 the uſual ſymptoms which attend the firſt ſtage 
of thee inan matery or the remitting fevers, or if it 
had. Nay; to be of the neryous kind from the be- 
Indeed, fiich knowledge would be of little 
| "ie ts to bitiſelf or the patient, becauſe his bu- 
treat the diſeaſe, not according to the 
Jeb Wind that have been, but according to thoſe 
hick ackudlly Exiſt, 
This fever, 1 all others, has been deſcribed by 
| 9 erent authe is under various names: The nervous 
fever, the giol. fever, tlie 1 fover, the ſhip fe- 
P 4 ver. 


b 
' ; 
: 4 


= 4; violently than other fevers generally do: The ſecond, 
third and fourth, from its being apt to àriſe in gaols, 
.» Hoſpitals and ſhips, where numbers of men are often 
obliged to be crowded together, and where ſufficient 
7” <are is not always taken to have them well ventilated 
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der this diſea 


ver, the petechial fever, the putrid fever, and the 


malignant fever. 


The firſt appellation it receives from its attacking 


the ſenſorium and nerves more immediately and more 


and cleanſed; the fifth from certain ſpots which 
ſometinies 7 the ſkin of patients labouring un- 

e; the ſixth from a putrid ſtate or ten- 
dency, ſuppoſed to take place in the blood and juices; 


and the Jaſt from the dangerous nature and malignity 


of the diſeaſe, | Naas 
Of all thoſe epithets, that of putrid, which is by 


much the moſt univerſal, ſeems, in the eyes of ſome, 


the moſt improper, as it implies that the ſame change 
takes place in the blood during this fever, that hap- 
po animal ſubſtances after death, when they are 
in a ſtate of putrefactlon. e 
Some phyſiologiſts have imaꝑined that this putreſ- 
cency is the cauſe, others that it is the efſect of the fe- 
ver now in queſtion. e Y 
But either as the cauſe or effect, the eſtabliſh- 
ed opinion was, that the blood acquires a ſtate 
of putreſcency, or becomes quite putrid, during this 
fever. f 1 
Medical opinions which are deep-rooted by time, 
and ſanctified by authority, are received at Jaſt as un- 
queſtionable truths, which it would be folly to doubt, 
and preſumption to inveſtigate—the bulk of mankind 
are too timid for the one, and too lazy far the 
other, : | 
But there are ſome who are ſo much ſtruck with 
the number of abſurdities which have been handed 
down to us through ages, that their minds _ 
< | ttle 


A 


i deſire of acids. 
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little diſpoſed to adopt any opinion merely on account 


of its antiquity. 


Such men endeavour to bring all opinions to the teſt 
of experiment and ſtrict obſervation ; and if they are 


found not to ſtand thoſe teſts, reject them from their 


ereed without further ceremony, although they ſhould 
be ſanctified by all the medical apoſtles who have 


written ſince the days of Hippocrates. 
8 Theſe unbelievers aſſert that mankind are tenacious 
of opinions, when once adopted, in proportion as they 


are extraordinary, diſagreeable and incredible; and 
quote the prevalency of this notion of the blood 
becoming putrid in certain diſeaſes, as an illuſtration 
of this remark. ly ov. POLE 

© That our bodies,” ſay they, return to corrup- 
te tion after death, is no very pleaſant recollection ; 
te but that our blood corrupts while it circulates in 


our veins, is ſtill more mortifying; but fortunately 


se it is as improbable as it is unpleaſant. | 
© It might naturally have been imagined,” con- 


tinue they, that nothing of leſs force than the evi- 


& dence of the ſenſes, the actually ſeeing the plaineſt 


and moſt unequivocal marks of putrefaction in the 


© blood, and ſuch appearances in the urine and other 
© humours as plainly indicated their derivation from 
e a corrupted ſource, could have conſtrained man- 
« kind into an opinion to which they muſt naturally 
% have ſuch an averſion.” | 

To all this the ſupporters of the doctrine of putre- 
faction anſwer, 4 That i? is to the plaineſt and moſt 
* unequivocal marks, and to the evidence of their 
5“ ſenſes, that they owe their conviction: That the 
„ putrid ſtate of the blood and juices in this diſeaſe is 
«© evinced by | | | 


A loathing of animal food, vomiting, thirſt, and 
| 4 By 
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By the cadayerons finell of the body, and fetor 
| | ' © of the urine and perſpiration. _ 1 1 405 
| 
| 
| 


« By the blood which is taken from the veins 
= not. congulating; as uſual. „e dye Ac. 


By certain {pots or marks called petechis dr vi- 
8 © bices, owing; as they affert, to effuſſons bf ee 
= « below. the cuticle. . gt Fm 
| And by hemorrhage from various parts.” 
The ſcepties urge in reply to thoſe inſtances, © That 
44 All ſupporters of a fyſtem, eſpecially one long eſta- 
* bliſhed; in the belief of which they have been bred 
« from their youth, and which ſome of them have 
taught from the profeſſorial chair, are apt to dwell 
« with complacency on every circumſtance which | 
% ſeems to favour it; and ſometimes they do not ſef u- 
«© pfe to bend to the fame ſide thoſe cirtumſtances 
© which have a natural bias the contraty way. | 
That to this diſpoſition alone we muſt refer the 
e bold aſſertions we find in medical books, that the 
« blotd, and all the excretions, diſplay evident marks 
« of putridity and corruptiuunn. 
That a loathing of animal food, vomiting, thirſt, 
« and deſire of acids, are common in other feyers, . 
« and in many diſeaſes which are not even ſuſpect- 
« ed of being of à putrid nature. With reſpect 
4 to the catlaverous Imell of the body, arid fetor 
ce of the urine and perſpiration, theſe are exagpet- 
& ated expreſſions. The natural ſmell of ail: 
© eaſed bodies is certainly not agreeable ; but if 
& that circumſtance is to be taken as a proof of 
„ putrefaction, every diſeaſe almoſt to which meh 
e are liable may be called putrid; but in com- 
© plaints which do not labour unter {d bad a name, 
© the ſame ſmell is expreſſed by the gentle term 
© of ſickly, which in difeaſes whoſe names im- 
« preſs the idea of corruption, are ſtigmatized With 
& proſſer epithets. But cvery one who has been 
| « accuſtomed 


R ; * * 
- * LY 
C ' 
'Y 
* 


* 


© adeuſtomed to the | examination of diſeaſed and 
© of dead bodies, muſt be tenſible that the term 
ec of putrid, which Belongs to the one, never can 
« be uſed with propriety to the other.” 
They deſire us to take the trouble of conſider- 
ing what putrefaction really is. 55755 

«That all animal bodies, ſoon after death, be- 
« pid to putrify, that is, their conſtituent parts ſe- 
4% parabe, and new compounds are formed; dur- 
e ing which proces a peculiar fetid vapour ariſes, 
«& and a large quantity of fixed air is let looſe. 

“% That any part of the ſolid ſubſtance, blood, 
© or humours bf an animal, cut off or ſeparated from 
© the body, exhibit the fame phenomena,” 

They acknowledge, that when any part of the 
* body is & ſeverely injured, whether by external 
© violence or internal diſeaſe, that there no long- 
© er is either ſenſation or circulation in that part, 
© it then no longer belongs to the body, but is 
in the ſtate of a part ſeparated, diſtin and dead, 
and of courſe is ſubje& to putrefaction, like any 


* takes place in a living part, or in the circulat- 
ing fluids.” 5 „ g 

They likewiſe acknowledge, that the con- 
tents of the inteſtines when long retained, and 
particularly the redundancy of bile which is ſome- 
times poured into their cavity during this fever, 
become uncommonly fetid and acrimonious, and 
often produce ſevere gripes, ſwelling and tenſion 
bf the belly, and. ſharp corroſive ſtools of a 
blackiſh colour, But although a complete putre- 
faction ſhould take place in the inteſtinal con- 
tents, this circumſtance could not affect the ar- 
gument ; for they certainly muſt be conſideretl 
as extraneous matter, and no part of the organ- 


ized body, 


% For 
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other ſeparated part; but no ſuch thing ever 
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„ For they add, that in good health the gaſtric 

_ ©. juice, which is probably the moſt powerful of 

© antiſeptics, prevents any degree of putreſcency 

< inthe aliment ; but when the powers of the animal 

© ceconomy are greatly debilitated and otherwiſe af. 

© fected by diſeaſe, it is probable that the gaſtric 

juice _ either become weaker in quality, or be 

& ſeparated in ſuch ſmall quantity as not to reſiſt the 

«© putreſcent tendency of the aliment or of the bile 

« when extravaſated. We find that during the conti. 

„ nuance of fever there is u total want of appetite ; the 

© conſtriction which takes place on the extreme 

«© veſſels of the external ſurface of the body, we 

„ cannot doubt, affects in the ſamo manner tle 

“ veſſels of all the internal ſurfaces, and among 

others thoſe of the ſtomach, the effect of which 

may be a diminiſhed ſecretion of the gaſtric juice; 

© for it is agreeable to the wiſdom of Nature to 

“ {ſuppoſe that little of this juice will be ſecrete! 

© at a period when there is little uſe for it; « 

perhaps in the ſame manner that the ſight « 

e thoughts of food excite the ſecretion of ſalivs 

“ ſo appetite may excite the ſecretion of the gaſtri 

« jaice ; of courſe, when there is no appetite, ther 

$ will be teſs ſecreted,” . 

Theſe controvertiſts farther inſiſt, ** that, hows 

„ ver improper the practice may be, blood oftt 

© has been taken from patients during the court 

1 © of malignant fevers; and they aſſert that it hu 
„not been found in the ſtate which the ſupporte 

| „of the blood's putreſcency repreſent ; they decla 

N % that no particular fetor is diſcoverable in ti 

4 blood ; that it coagulates ſometimes with a great! 

= <<. ſometimes with a ſmaller degree of firmneſs, hf 

| 4 always 'n ſome degree; and that its coagulatil 
* at all is a proof that it is not putrid. 5 

| 46 N 
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ſuch a ſtate of tenuity as to paſs out 
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c That the urine; ſo fur from being 'pecutiarly 
6& fetid, * often ſuffers leſs change in this fever than 
„in moſt other diſeaſes. 1 
„ Thit the cold clammy ſweats are no-proofy of 
'putr Klon. ie 1 » r 


« And that accidents which ſometimes occur to- 
wards the end of this fever, of particular parts 


of the body mortifying, are to be ' imputed to 


the weakneſs of the general cireulation, and to 


the preſſure, which a+ why Arn the circulation 
* 


in theſe parts, when the remains long in 


the ſame ſituation; for theſe accidents happen 


in other caſes, as in dropſics, where the body 
weakened, and remains too long in the 
ſame poſture, and in [diſeaſes whoſe cauſes" are not 
thought to ariſe from any putreſcency of the fluids, 
as well as in thoſe which e F 7% 

hat the petechiz' and vibices, which have 
been thought ſtrong and irreſiſtible demonſtra- 
tions of the diſſolved and putrid ſtate of the blood, 
are by no means to be conſidered as ſuch ; be- 
cauſe the whole force ' of theſe demonſtrations. 
depends upon an aſſumption that thoſe” ſpots are 
owing to the blood's being ſo diſſolved by pu- 
trefaction as to paſs through the exhaling arte- 
ries, which it will be difficult to prove, and to 
which opinion there are ſtrong objections; for if 
the blood were ſo much diffolved as to paſs 


throngh theſe capillary veſſels, we might natu- | 


rally expect hemorrhages inte all the cavities of 
the body as often as there are petechiæ; where- 
as thoſe ſpots often appear when there are no 
hemorrhages ; and when they happen in the pu- 
trid fever, which is very ſeldom the caſe, it is 
only from the noſe and in the cavity of the inteF- 
tines; and beſides, if the blood was reduced to 
of the ex 
tremitios 
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6 tremities - of the: oxhaling rt 

©* ſtlf under — ere » one rt Wa it Would 
& firſt fill all the lymphatic) arterieg. ang not ape 
spear like a few figa-bites, ht. give 
© to the whites of _ eyes and the e 
of the body.“ 

And they conclude their argument. by eos 
(+ that if the, fluids were really. 1 yo 
* courſe of this fever, the 'badigs 
55. af it would ſhew ſtronger and. more x 
e of corruption than other, dead bagclig 15 
. roundly aſſert, however, that the, cqnt thi 
„ is, the: fact ; and, for: the truth of their alſertion 
6. they, appeal 'to_thoſÞ, who have, the olf Frequen 
— N of obſerving - ang. See 

iel. 

« To the lame umpires. they appeal bog: truth 
ge, of this other aſſertion, that puke, 28, *. 
8s who. die of what are gallgg pu 
< langer before they undergg aal Nhtrt 90 00 1 
<. of thoſęe who die of other dilgales, . W 
& pęrſtct health by violence 
Whatever, change, therefgre, thg. Ayids, un "iy 
in the diſeaſes in queſtion, they, declare, it be 
Hocthing very. different from. putzefaRtion, 

But, as it- frequently happens in, controverſy, tl 
Lupportens of the. eſtablithgd, docrring, {p far frm 
being convinced hy theſe, arguments, ſegm; to, cliy 
with warmer zeal. to the ancient faith, in proportio 
3s they Fel themſclyes, puſhed, by the reaſoning d 
the reformers, aſſerting that the anima - fluids 4 
only are corrupted; during the coupſe o Patri id di 
caſes, but that, indepandent, ef. any. Ale, in ti 
moſt perfect health, the, fame putreſcent e 
exiſts in the blood, which has a natural and 
ant, bias to run into corruption; andi the 5 aw 
off the nurſe, mentioned on a former occaſion, Þ 
oalled in confirmation of this. | _ 
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ion of: the, putręſcent tendency of the flui 
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: FR, calth, be. deprived of -aliment, and, hjs 
Hood. 95 Il become more and more. acrimonigus, — 


el. 1 bn and death will enſue. 


t the. word, putrefaction be omitted, and, thjs 
may: be g anted alſo; 55 for as the excretions. and 
We 5 is Boing on, and ng freſh ſupplies 
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thrown in, except what is abſorbed from the at- 
moſphere, the blood of courſe will be greatly 
changed; and if the perſon continue to be de- 
prived of food, death will undoubtedly enſue; but 
whether the putrefaction takes place before he dies, 
or not till afterwards, is the queſtion. 
Thoſe” who aſſert that a diet of fleſh, fiſh, and 
water, will throw animal fluids into putridity, have 
forgot that ſome animals live entirely upon that 


food. 11 


It is not to be inferred; weber that every au- 5 | 


thor who applies the epithet of putrid-to a feyer, 
actually believes that the fluids are then in a ſtate 
of real putreſcency that term has been long uſed 
to diſtinguiſi a particular fever. There is the high- 
eſt authority for the uſe of expreſſions adapted 
to the underſtandings and received opinions of thoſe 
to whom they are addreſſed, although the idea they 
convey is known to be, in a literal ſenſe, errone- 
ous. Even at preſent, when it is pretty generally 
believed that the ſun remains always in the ſame 
place, yet it is as common to talk of his riſing in 
the eaſt, and ſetting in the welt, as it Was in the 
days of Joſhua. f 

With thoſe who think cher the blood of living 
animals is ſubject to putreſcency, it has been much the 
Faſhion to make experiments on animal ſubſtances 
with various medicines, with a view to aſcertain 
their powers of 'preventing thoſe animal ſubſtances 
from corruption. 

Whatever was found to have this power; though 
in ever fo ſmall a degree, was 'adorned With the 
vame of antiſeptic ; thoſe which prevented corrup- 
tion for a longer time, were conſidered as more 
powerful antiſeptics; and thoſe which could reſtore 
a piece of fleſh to freſhneſs, after it was actually 
tainted, were thought the ſtrongeſt of all antifep- 


tics 4 
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les aig: it was expected they would retain their 


powers in the ſame. proportions in the livi 

when'i.adminiſteret in this fever or ther liſa 

; _ walled: putrid. K 0 6 TT "Ig 1 N ee tit 
cl — experiments, the ſhops were 


particularly the fever :1b. named, would "NY 

baniſhed: from the world. Haitlvn no! 470 

. it ſoon appeared, even to thoſe- who- had 
eateſt conviction that putreſceney exiſtet} in 

the ken of living animals, that the · antiſeptie fe 

rmed upon the dead fibres (that Were ſa 


parent when the drugs were received ende 
of the diſeaſed: animal si erent, in e 


that were advanced ton high pOwer and pre-emi- 
"hence, hen employed upon 
dlirown into a very 9 „iſitnation after the 
hach ten tried on the living body 5 


imagine, thutgthoſe medięines which: preſerved ani- 
mal fibres from corruption, or recovered them 
when corrupted, night hava an analogous effedi up- 
mh Uving body, if the living body could be in 
dae ae dae 3 andthoroore do make the Arwen 
en meritorious. 3 147 5 

And it ois highly: to, he onour of. Sir John 
0 . Pringle; that he did nat allow his attachment (0 


the robt of wild — and. other. drugs; 
1 greater antiſeptic powers ont of 

the body chan 9 bark inſelf, | yet be 
La. "Ps 2 oy - candidly 


o E 


Don furniſned with ſuch a numerous liſt of — 
ties, that many well · diſpoſed people began to con 
ceive hopes that putrid: diſkaſes of every Lind, and 


to a 1 full of thoſe: drugs, were not ſo —4 
A Theſe laſt; experiments: alſs:;produged. a total con- 
fuſion of rank in the army ofi-iantiſeptics ; many 
the dead fibres, were 


t foray; unqueſtionably»; net i an unnzturpal idea co | 


ſyſtem to blind him with reſpoct to the reſult, of 
the experiments he fo; diligently made; for Although 


5 4 l 1 
. g % 

od - ia Hs, cw *_ 
I * "La Sw Es > - 


the living a ts it ED x great way ta prove, 
aas denominated. putrid, is very different: from 
bol after denth. nin anc 
| e Scarvy, and of Putrid Fevers, has argued this | 
5 Aberality of à gentleman. He ſedns to daubt, and 
miaſmata ariſing from impure; ſuurccs, or hate dor 
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dy avorts;} that white the Etter Mu, be W! 
falutary efficacy in tho cure of. putrid...diſtafesy. | 
formor have little ar nene. vet this of itſelf is 


| Co to ſhew how erroneous. it is to; make the 


of ay | medicine upon the dead fibre, 
A pence which we can judge of ita effect en 


that: he ſtats of the blood e le Juices in the dit 
that putrefaction reer takes place. in the ink 
Dr. Milkman, in his: Eu quirhy: into dn Bare 
with the acutenefs of a ptillaſophef, and the 
tedffigns god reaſons ors doubting, whether the 


-elſe may be the cauſes of putrid fevers; ate 
'ſetves putrid; while he ſhew that dhe 
-of this propoſitiun Has heen talien for granted 
: out proof, he- fairty a 


gre them- 
| ive 


with- 
that: he is unable 
to prove the negutivet But he clearly: proves, that 
of whatever nattfe: theſe miiaſin ata ay be, the me- 


- 


dicines called antiſepties are na.antidotes/ againſt their | 
- noxious effects; and brings: irony, 'gegumients: In-fup- 
= t of his own opinion, that a putrid Rats! of the 
ond is at no time Rd es — one of their 
" effeCty- 4 whichNate.oftheblbod, he thinks; I quite in- 
compatible with lie. fie bart proceed to eſtabliſh 
a new explanation of the matter; arid -althbugh 
much preelſion and ingenuity — hens 'throngttout this 
"performance, yet here Tan em not. ſo 
 eohvinoing as elfewhere.'! TINT Yu 
ein the opinion of this lbernod and. 1 us 
tleman, the ſeat, of all putrid diſraſus in: the a0 
eular fibres, and the immedinte ſource. 1 which 


bs Sole ſymptoms ſpring; * 6 of the 
vu 


1 
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— 


3 by) when mey ebmtract; and which be 
alſo thinks they poſſuſd independent 69 the! nervous 


made tor the fuppoſition, that che ſame cauſb:which 
diininifhes;” the forced of the voluntary finſt ies iff 
ereaſos” tlitz of ih hearty he admits that the fe 
of the hort: is li invfjfaired ; dur he imagines fin} 
althwigde in i thus rendered 16" i alrad/e; yet it 1 
. par gauge quantity off blood Being 
| repelled tel tec henrr y-"the ſpaſm o the furfacet 

But eveir if this crc conlidered!'as. fiifficiens-ts: 
remove the cobjetion to the: frequent cbntusctions 
of che Reare, the ſhaſm itſelf remains unerobnted 
fo? and t ſrems extraordinary, thus in u diſeaſe 
depentiine, a6 Dr. Millman- ſuppbſcs, on w dininu- 
non: of ths power of the muſeular fibres; there 
ſhould exiſt an obſtinate contraction of the veſſels on 
the furfice of the''Bady”;- fbr there ig ne increaſed = 
irritation of: theſe en * 55 magier de in in 
me hears! oo DEST 58 29 146 

Upon me ble, thereto the neee devllity 
bier vable in the nervous fever, ſeems be us na- 
accounted far by ſup thut ehe human 
f ia, or ute ver lu N oak acts upon the brain; 
dy impulving its energy and dat of the nerve 
nd {6 1 2 3.5 10 f contra force of the m 


ulae | tig that it acts direc! 
don the 1 (aig cher vit 
A . of | 


vel my begin by oevaſionin 

ife of voltd os a fiuvering\- and Bere Katte other 
mptojms-in common';; and dd all fevers, when con- 
wed a coptalh time without any favourable change, 
ume the ſame” appetrance; ſome people Have 
n refed to wink that they! all proceed from 
ame cauſt-y and tung the only difference- among 
* dopends' upon W. or greater 2 

2 | 


tynem. d“ 0 elude the objedion that” thight: be ©. 
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of force in that cauſe, and upon / the! difference * 
conſtitution of the perſons ſeiz ed. 
But their | diſplaying different Gmptoms . at the 
hegining, and * — a. very different treatment 
1 to announce that their cauſes 
. de nt: Andr he wWha believes it to be the 
fame,.. becauſe when the | perſeverance; of the diſ- 
temper. has conſumed'eyery ſource of diſtinction in 
the, nerves, in the fibres, and in the veſſels, all fe- 
Vers terminate, In ite ſame, deplorable. ſtate of co. 
— inſenſibilty, may with equal reaſon belleve 
that all the vaſt variety of plants, however differ. 
ent in, appearance and virtue, ſpring from the ſame 
ed ; and that their only difference depends on the 
quality, of the ſeed; and ſoil, becauſe by calcination 


they may all be reguaed ts a fixed falt of the ſane e 
| NAS. 7 31s "© e. istutcdo nn . ] 
But here is another fever; different in its Fymp I 
_ toms From; the inflammatory or even the mixed, and Wi u 
in which we evidently. and ſpeedily do harm, if we b 
obſerye the ſame practice which does good in the 27 
former; ye therefore cannot hel — ee e it pro- 
ceeds from a different cauſe. Cold, marſh miaſn: I fe. 
ta, and the other cauſes; aſſigned as the' ſources of te ob 
other fevers, do not eee ton us aide u | 2 
L 


malignity of this. ITO 61380 {69 414" 
In endeayouring to trace, this new dibaſe to it 
8 Source, we conſider i at a what particular 
tuations people ee are in, or what pecull 
circumſtances uſually; attend them When they 

: ſeized, with this fever z and, as in other diſeaſ 
we call theſe. its cauſes, although we can percei 

| bY other relation} between them and it. 
We find that thoſe who have been long Cubjet 
to ſcanty diet, thoſe who are naturally! of a wes 
ty conſtitution, or whey, having been originally 
eee, —— wen — IE by | 


5 „ 
\ 0 


mercury, by profuſe hemorrhages, are then molt lia- 
ble to this | 
thoſe who, are under the impreſſions of fear, ſorrow, 
ani remorſe 1 of courſe we conſider fear, ſorrow, 
anc "remorſe, "and all the ſources of weakneſs above 


and ee or in any way debilitates and 
exhauſts the conſtitution, a; prediſpoſing cauſes of this 
And as the depreſſing paſſions are found ' liable to 
prongs this diſeaſe, ſo whatever rouſes and exhi - 
arates the mind, has a tendency to render the con- 


* . 


and aſſiſts the recovery of convaleſcents. . mw 
The falutary effects of victory on the conſtitutions 
of Britiſh ſeamen, are well, deſcribed by Dr. Blane, 


Lord Rodney, who. furniſhed that gentleman with 
more frequent opportunities of making ſuch comforta- 
ble obſervations, than the medical practitioners in 
any other fleet enjo ed during the laſt war *. 

One of the mf diſtinguiſhing ſymptoms of this 
fever being great dibility, a natural connection is 


may therefore be thought, that even 2 priori we 
could have predicted the effect from conſidering 


the | cauſes. 55 N 


which we predict right, in ninety-nine we ſhall pro- 


* It is hoped that none of the ſurgeons of the navy will 
— wag that any reflection is here intened againſt them | thete 
can be no doubt that they would have been equally ready to 
ave made ſimilar obſervations, had ſimilar occaſions occurred. : 
It is only meant here to do. juſtice to Dr. Blane, who having 

al the good fortune to meet with ſuch opportunities, did not 
ow them to paſs uniwproyed, — | | 
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eaſe, by long "courſes" of rhedicine, particularly of 


this fever; we find this is alſo the caſe with 5 


enumerated, with whatever elſe impairs the appetite 


ſtitution leſs ſuſceptible of this damping contagion, 


late pbyſician' to the fleet under the command of 


obſervable between theſe, cauſes and the fever; it 


But when we attempt this, for one inſtance in 


Ly 8 the diſeaſe with all Its diftingu lf 
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nhecy wrong; and even here he | le connedtio 
that we can perceive, lies in the ply ;—thole 
mama cauſes ſeem * have no relatio Mm to tho 
other f ya toms of the d . 9 
But obſervation has ag wy with + cer 
ent ſource of this fever, - Ph more 
force and more 'certainty than all N others, and is 
produced by the pollen and. confining too great 
a number of n any place ns there 
is not a free wee and which we therefore con - 
glude to be eech flowing from the human body“. 
Here our real A* g 4 priori would probably Rave 
been at fault, for it would. not naturally occur to 
the imagination of any man, that the eilluvia of his 
own body is more noxious to his health than. cold, 
than the effluvia of putrifyin vegetables, Inſects, 
corrupted water, and all the other cauſes of feyers, 
Experience alone gould have inſtruted us In this; 
and the ſame experience an taught us, that whey 
the fever is once generated, by al e in healt| 
_ being thus crowded, it is rendere more mw 
Ugnant, by the anale of thoſe who rp i 


, i + Dr. Jon Hunter, in A very ſeullble paper in the Medica 
Tranfactlens, has proved, contrary to the tommon op lon, 1 


this ſource of the diſeuſe ds mare apt to be gene Need In cold 
weather than bot, The gentlemen having aire, In wy 

toms i 
the coldeſt weather of winter, and * in poor * milles 
Ne being confined to one ſmall ef amber, yo — let 
Rib rebate fuel, n ut out, ef al to keep then 
n 


ven warm by which means ma effluvia of th he Wande 
mates was gradually collected, rr gatmo * 

the apartment vitlated, ſo as ty nes ye, one after anot 

whole of them in the ſume calamity, 


In this manner Dr, Hunter 88 old, 7 | of 1 
ing this fever, becomes indirectly a means wy WE 
. in the 45 eguntrles, by Induelng the Inhabitants 0 


every megus of n a free vent i tends to 5 


q 
= 


Ul 
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dd with. the. difraſe, and. even by the A das- 
ing from thoſe who are ill of any other diſeaſe, 
Abl the Gmall-pox ; and alſo dy the efivvia 
_ of wounds or vicers, when people ſo affected are, 
unfortunately for themſelves and for their neigh- 
hours, crowded. into the fame place, 
We are therefore not ſurprized to find it often 
in barracks, tr a 0g Gus and "A. 4 — 
there is & neceſſity af crowdin — great numbers 
to and where it is not ways renbie to have 
a {ufficient ventilation. 
N Kell Jeſs need we be farpriged to find it ariſe 
in priſons, where naſtineſs, fear and remorſe, may 
be ſuppoſed to concur with the other cauſes in 


8 degree of mallgult to the di- 


: | eaſes of great malign ity, as has been 
E. „ this fever becomes 0 highly contagious, 
that every thing which comes in contact with the 

patient's body becomes a e of the fever... 

There are ſume conſtitutions ſb very uſveptible 

of this kind of 3 that they ones remain 

an hour within the walls of an ital, even 

when 7 — is no mates log without per» 
celying ſome degree of hend-ach and debility for (@+ 
veral Hours after. 

It has not only been obſbrved that 6 of 4 
- weakly conſtitution. are moſt liable to this diſeaſe 
but alſo that people of every conſtltutlen are molt. 
lable when in @ relaxed ſtate 3 * 7 perſon will 
be more apt to catch this date eeping « N 


hours in a place where it prevalla, t Yo" 45 remain» 
Ing the ſame time in the ſume place awake; and 


thoſe' who are apt * have head-achs, and feel debi- 
lity after viſitin italy, are more apt, when 
than if they e ko a glaſk 


they pay thoſe v 10 
Q 4 


1 n 


entering them. e 1 1 TS, 
| For ug yoo of a vigorous conſtitution are leſi 
prediſpoſed to this contagion than the weakly, & 
whatever rouſes the powers of the conſtltutlon, and 
creates à temporary vigour, ſeems to enable it, for the 
time «leaſt, to reſiſt a certain degree of eontaglon. 
The human conſtltutlon however, as in many other 
Inſtances, by degrees habltuates Itſelf to this kind of ats 
moſphere, {o as at length to become little Cuſceptible of 
infectlon, even where very infectious diſeaſes prevall, 
_ Phyſlclank and ſurgeons who ave much gecuſtomed to 
attend the ſlek, and nurſes who llve almoſt conſtantly in 
hoſpltals, are not near {6 apt to be affected by Impure 
alr, or by contaglon, as others #,-Nothing is 
ſtronger Indication of the vislent nature of the fe- 
ver, which” at any time prevails in an hoſpital, than 
the nurſes, and thoſe accuſtomed to live there, be- 
ing infected; becauſe it proves that the virulence 
of the contaglon Is ſtronger than common, ' 
That conflined human effluvia Is infinltely the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt active ſource of this fever, ap- 
pears from innumerable obſervatlons, and Is con- 
firmed' by this, that it is one of the few diſeaſes 
to which the rich, and thoſe who live in affluence 
and luxury, are leſs liable than the poor, who, 
although ſkreened from the enervating' effects of 
luxury and other of the prediſpoſing cauſes, are 
much more ' expoſed to the 'contagion generated in 
crowded,” confined, ' and ill-ventilated : chambers. 
The middle ranks of (mankind, who are e 
OY nn, n d $3: ft GM 


PIE „ 


* Experiments have been made of gradually acenſtoming 
mice eee eee foul air, from which it appears that 
they come at length to live without inconveniency in air which 
proves almoſt immediately fatal to animals of the ſame ſpecies, 
taken directly from the common atmoſphexe, and wha have ne 
ver been ſo habitugted, Ro PETS 


—B nr nn 


0 - = 7z 
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ming are ſuddened y depreſſing 


N | vl Y 
are under no depreſſing paſſion, when the dl 
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ed to adtlye exertions- of the mind and body, and 


ſuch ot the Inferior claſs as can by moderate la- 


bour procure all the neceſſaries, and ſome of the con- 
venlences of life, and who are naturally cleanly, 
would be Ml leſh liable to this fever than the luxws / 


_ vious, were it not for the ſingle circumſtance of 
thelr having more frequent and Immediate commu- 


mleatlon with the Indigent, who are ſo much expoſed 


to its moſt powerful ſource, | 


Upon the whole; we know that people of delleate, 
exhauſted and fickly conſtitutions, and thoſe whoſe 
| aſlions, are greatly 
ſpaſe, the Immediate ſeeds of 


prediſpoſed to this 


Which, we alſo know, my be generated in places 
q 


where the human effluvla is colleted and confined. 
And this is the moſt eſſential part of our knowledge re- 
\{þeQing the cauſe of this'diſeaſe ; and even this little 
is diſturbed with uncertainty, for we ſometimes meet 
with inſtances of people of robuſt con/litutions, who are 
ſelzed with the dlſeaſe In all its malignity, when they 
ſeaſe is no? 
epidemic, to whom we cannot trace it from any place 
where the human effluvla eould be ſuppoſed to be con- 
fined In an uneommon degree, or from any perſon in 
the diſeaſe, of which perhaps there is no other perſon 


lll in the neighbourhood for ſeveral miles around; and 
In ſhort, when we cannot connect it with any of the 


cauſes ſuppoſed to be the ſources of the diſtemper. 
On extraordinary occaſions of this kind, we have 
nothing for it but to ſuppoſe, that notwithſtand- 


ing the apparent vigour of the patient, his body 
has been peculiarly prediſpoſed to catch the infection, 


and that ſome contagion, not forcible enough to infect 
any other perſon, has by ſome unobſerved means been 


. conveyed to him; or if ſo many ſuppoſitions diſpleaſe, | 
we may ſuppoſe: at once that there is in ſome caſes a 
ſource of this fever which has not yet been ſulpecte d. 
: ' 0 15 


ö For 


- 
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_ For although the numerous. obſeryations that have 
been made, po us the ſtrongoſt ruaſun to think, that 
kumar etfluvia produces this diſeaſe; we have no right 

22 that it cannot ariſe alſo from ſome other 

2 To Ot ee n een 

Tuber is good reaſon to beſieve, from hiſtory arid 

_ authentic records,. that malignant fevers were former- 

I more frequent, more univerſal, and raged with 

eater violence in Europe in general, and in this 

Wand particularly, than they have done of late. 

_ This is generally imputed to the ſtreets and houſes 

ef moſt of the cities, and of London in particular, be- 


k 


ing more ſpacious, dry and air. | 


_ ® The Sen of Aen. real ſources 5 diſeaſes, Job 
| their ſources, appears greater in proportion pains whiel 
e been Pe fu invelly ating the bee : there is a dileaſe 
iz the world, a certain knowledge of the origin of which is intereſt · 
ing to one part of mankind more than all the reft, it is . 
Is thoſe countries where it is jextremely.«pt to break ont; yet it 
Appears from the following extract, thas the moſt eylightened even 
re are ſtill in doubt on that ſubject. CC 
M. Michel, phyſician of the hoſpital at Smyrna, appeare, ac · 
coding toa memoir of which he is the author, tent by M. le Baron 
Ale Tatt to the Medical Society, to believe in the ſpontaneitq of the 
plagre for proof of which he cites the followin menen 3 
 Afolitary ſhepherd, hoying no communication with any, body, fell 
Fck while he was tending his flocks; he went inte an inhabited 
part, where he communicated the plague, with which he found that 
was attacked. This circumſtance would prove much, if it were 
certain that this ſhepherd had no communication with others; I it 
were known how long, and with what precaution he had been ſe- 
 chaded from company ; but the proofs of theſe are too diffleult to be 
eſtabliſhed, to allow of any concluſion to be drawn from the fact. 
We axetheretore obliged to acknowledge, that we are equally 15 
norant whether it is in fact a country which is the * e of th 
plague what country this is, ſuppoſing that ſuch an one exiſts ; 
, finally, whether it ſometimes appears ſpontaneouſly, and whe- 
cher the firſt who is attacked with it becomes the focus from whence 


n emanates,” Ka 
| See Hiſtory of the Royal Medical Society ſor the 


g Fs | Years 1777 and 1778, p. 305. 
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tend to moderate their =O and who 
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* From thelr belag lafinite) ＋ mane cleanly, in conſt- 
 quenge of the new method 
By rom the Inhabitants not 5 much crowded to- 


n er. 


Heal being [! clexnly in their houſes and 


ſans, 
From the poorer in 7 5 being more commes 
e lodged, more Wee nouriſhed, and bet- 


: der taken care of in all re{pe 


From the diſcaſe A. mare judiciouſly treated 
1 medical practitioners in ure And, above 


N our knowledge of the vintucs of the Peruvian 


During the evil wars in Charles the Firſt's time, 
Wn fever raged with deſtructive violence in the 
camps, and degenerated into an abſolute plague in the 
 Sapltal and in other parts of England, 

Some of the circumſtances which have a tendency 
to Ahrens this peo ip 1 0 7's a malignant 
an peſtilential, prevail, it w , in a greater 
degree in Scotland than in England; yet the latter 
bas been more frequently ſubject to peſtilential and ma- 

t fevers than the former; and when this cala- 
 mity laſt raged with ſo much violence in the ſouthern 
parts of the iſland, it was little felt in the northern, 
which naturally may b imputed to the mountainous 


nature and northerly ſituation of Scotland; the one 


expoſing the Ane bers to a briſker ventilation, and 
the R bracing the fibres of the INORG) Aa 
* W duration x. 


*To prevent the Kok from being too muchelated with this or 
any other advantage, they have never wanted good-navured 
Friends who without rr gradgi ing them either their ſtorms or their 

ſts, are fond of re ding em of every circumſtance that ma 

* not to remark, 9 4 
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Ads fever fortietimey eteehs on in füch u lloy⸗ tad 
inſidious manner as ate) be obſerved; or Wears 
ing fuck a Mild and innotent uſpect as to give nb 7 
for perhaps two or three a 
The patent perceives, ndoed; Alternate Aude 
of heat and cold, but 10 gentle, that he thinks chem of 


 lttle importance. 
+ They are followed by ſome! degree of uhedGiieſh fn 
| ple head, by want of appetite, I Heſſheſs, and dejecd 
' tion of ſpirits; to remove which his friends buen 5 | 
to drag him into company; or'adviſe him to try to ſhak 
off his liſtleſſneſs by exerciſe, to which he generally is 
extremely averſe. In this ate Frh his pulſe is {ome- 
times a Neel aicker, at other times about the natural 
ſtandard hd he Wee, never quite well, nor appa- 
rently bar l, remalns '[overal ave” brooding over 
uncomfortable ideas, and either does not n 10 or 
feels little or no refreſhment from his ſhort an 
turbed ſlumbers, ſtarting at the ſmalleſt notfe, and 
ſometimes when there is none, gradually loſi bg 
ſtrength, the uneaſineſs in his head augmenting to a 
kind of 'giddineſs, his limbs and Joints, particularly 
his keees, feeling weak, and' yielding to the! weight 
of his body; but a kind of tremor of his hands begin- 
ning to be perceived, and alſo in his tongue, when 
he is deſired to put it out, it is at laſt diſcovered that 
the patient, inſtead of being diſturbed with vapoura, 
is under the influence of 4 dangerous fever. 
This fever on other octaſions attacks in a mote open 
whe avowed' manner. The rigour at the beginning 
being ſtronger, the ſucceeding heat greater, and the 
pulle quicker, but varying in this circumſtance every 
emo. of thee PM the ungaſingf or confuſion, of the 


| TIEN 260 ad 
5 I * LUN „Ne 11 he 


their countr hs 1 len baue to peſtilence, ir is more re to 
famine than England N a affords thoſe. of their 
neighbours, who are note fond of a joke upon account of its age, 

A hh ad vantage over the Scots | in repartce, | 


„ 


Aſſultus and 


dead being? niet aka aid Anu 
times 1 ed with a" paln at the bottom of the 
obbit of (Gherye, ſbmetimeb Wich a teaſing und Con- 
ſtunt ſUnſe of throbbing m che the” Heh," hien prevents 
Apep, und haſtens delt... nt 
Without either the palm it the bottom of the' . 
or this throbbing in the aero mamy have from the 
begiunitig un increaſib * onfuſion in the mend, nich 
with an weil ce'tonduay t6ſtupor ind'nſenſibility; 
_ very'fewrttaltiing their fene tilt death 
-)\\Ekgeerbations'ure obſeryable towards' _ Nes 
which/ the delirium! ſeems” «little 1. 0 the 
tlent more reſtleſs. Misc een $' which general Ink 
rbm the beginning hedvyn and (little! Inflaniied;"be< 
come now more lively, Wu Apt then to ſpeak gulcker 
wm ulual, and ſhews an unchmmon rapldity in all his 
motions ; a fierce anſwer from a patient ef a mild che- 
racter u abal ont Fan dino ee 
Some mies obſerverv tine they can, In parrletilar 
ſttuatlons if this fever diſcover the frare of this” bruin 
from he eye alone * e üs „ Keskin s 
Vmnen theſt appear u ly ek and piercing, 
enn LEUNG 2 "Ion 
When fixed and ferve they indltate as ſub- 
great ſtraggling. GONG d 2 2! Ahe 
When half ſhut, heavy and bleared with tears, they 
import iche greateſt ſYegree of ſtupor. 
men blood ſeems extravidſated in the 50 tho caſe 
"as. almoſt hopeleR;' td "rrxtmrog' i 9190 5 15 
5 But in general when tlie tn 8 docs flor g 
my at the: beginning of this fever;"lils'eyes"ar 2 any 
tur; and when he awakes, he feels not r 
"Rroſbrdy tad often deples that he has been aleer at 
ik all. 1g ISI tt . 15 ctob is) Yr: 1 log 
Sic kneſsg and even voniſting/at the de uning, are. 
| ter unfr Punt promt, rte not effetiti ial to this 
Ver. tt 1 ue 1.55, 1 wi» a 


928 „„ "5 2 nl 
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. Alfo- pains in the loins, n woarines 
in the limbs, uſual ip all fevers... 55 | 
The tongue is at firſt whitiſh, and geen moi | 
28 if covered with a thin moiſt white fur, and'ſome+ 
times it is of a dry, ſmooth, gloſſy, red, or crimſon , 
| 5 { which at laſt artodng a dark · brouru aol ur 

d horny conſiſtenee. Aer 

ot ſudden proſtration of denen Gractimaes happens 
fo that the patient is in danger of fainting when: he is 
raiſed from an horizontal poſture. Whbn chis proſtra- 
tion happens early, it may be reckoned. the moſt diſ- 
fingui or the pathognomenic ſigni of this fever | 

There is. ſometimes: very little thirſt through tlie 
holz pourſc of this diſeaſe, at other times the'thirft is 
 inceflaat; from about thethird day there is a deficien- 


cy of the enen with dame und tümer 555 


| tate in the mouth. A 8 2016 
The ſymptoms are commonly mort vations hs this 
than in any. other fever 2 the urine, though in general 
varying leſs thaw in other bers, yet fenietimes is re- 
markably pale, and ſometimes of a dark red colour. 
When the: urine from helng thick cand High-coloured, 
becomes thinner and paler, without any great 
of liquor having been drank to oecaſion uch am a 
teration,” it is an indication. of impending or increaſing 
d&lirium- 1 ASTRA 111 JAY * 
A — . bete little ſpite, like: bes- bites, 


i the frequent, but not the-conſtant-attendant. of this 


diſcaſe. | 'Theſe ſpots appear generally on the nech, 
breaſtand hack, ſeldom. a face and they are 
to be ſeen, but not fele, ing np levatiomabone the 


ſurface of the linz they aro ſren ſbmetimes as car ly as 
the fifth or ſixth day, t other times not till the efid of 

the ſecond week; they ſeldom appear after that period, 
and are never critical z they are rather à bad ſmp- 
tom, though many recover upon whom. they appear: 
The ſpots are generally of a crimſon complexion, and 
the 
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we decken the more dat When theſe pere 

_ Chigf are quite black, or whe » purple nibicrd. Aha ths | 

wales of a tripe, appear at the ne One the danger 
Egk. 


| N Us 

ings at the ein ng 
tine, en are oh Rana TEES 

ny nos 3 


—— — With w 5 deſg, ar 
terminate Nel on or before 2 1255 H. 


of K: lew f 
mutering:3 in "which _— Fes 6 
tag aeute of bearings Werse al 


Weg n Ae l * that k, when h an gilt we 
PL week, 5 e js apy 59 Aae for, e 
OR He altenatjon, in a e 2 
28 treater in appearancę ty, n 
ſcoms.inia copliderable. meaftre — — ing te de 
neſs; for although. hy is not able Ne ae 

of ideas, yet hen 8 a imple propoſition. is Hallo 

to his ear, deſiring. him to put out his tongue, or on uh 
_ he choolts to drink, he directly ſhews that 
underſtands 


| Mollig 
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underſt de What; is deſired! And he thews he ſune 
degree of intelligence when certain ſigns are made to 
him, by accommodating himſelf as much as is in his 


4 205 2 0 to what is propoſed, _ When a veſſel contain- 


a liquor he reliſhes is preſented to his ſight, he im- 
— prepares his lips for ſucking it in! When 
he knows that the veſſel contains a liquor he diſlikes, 
be ſhäkes his Head or ſhuts his mouth and eyes as often 
= it is offered. From this ſtate, after- lingering for 

many any der little variation, baſe 1 W not d ufre· 

recd 8.— L. NM ee eee F 

Pe there id 4 eater ind more de us degree 
r inſenſibllity;"w ich octuri When the Batlent nes in 

os ur- ſtats; here he ſhews that kind of vnfuſion 

nt of — 'of Iden hlch people have in 

A oppreflive In his ſtate the | patient 

"vines a fetiſe of bodl michel; withotit belrigt ſuf- 

"Aclenrly diſtin&t ce refer to tho part of His body Where | 


the impreſſion K ride riod Tos bat 


* 


TN T tits who ure not ee e lobked 


"er pt to have nful excorlations, er parti- 
har parts Wear Inflamed;! find even [threatening 
3 che mete p of their bodles, 


allowed to lle boo conſtantly'owths' lame parts. 


gevieral ſenſt of pain, | by" frequent 

159. q re not ON za 46: n to 
hot no affected. Qs nN gs i 142 | 19. HM N | 
e irritation of faces in the ee in 


"Fey dp 


3 "te bladder; ſometimes occ ny dire re the 


wretched patienr, whoſe oppreffed and 'bewildered 
Leis earinot/ diſtinguiſh the chüſc of his ſufferings; and 
"which trture inf particular caſes i tedious in ne nie bing. 
But that: this” retention my the catiſe of Gan ps is 


"Niffleterthy evident; from his giving over 8 and 
_— _ 


acquiring a ſtate of comparatve caſe and 0 


ä Fee N e 
rer 2 2400173 917 Mi This 
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This eirowinſtance ſhould prompt thoſe: whoſe duty 
it is to watth over the patient, to redouble their at- 


tention; n endeavouring to diſdover the ſource of 


fils fifferings when he ſhews ſymptoms of u- 
euſtneſo, and to malte up for thèꝭ eonfuſidn of his: fenſus 
by the diſtinctneſs of theirs. The acuteneſt even ofa 


Hurſe off fich oecaſions may fave a patient whole howns 
of diftreſs, and poſhbly may fave his le. 
There is a particular: ſymptom, which if I am tb 
udge from the caſes that have come under my own'ob- 
ſervation, 1 ſhould think” fully as dangerous, if not 
more {6, than the laſt mentioned. When the patient 
= on his back (for that is his conſtant poſture When 
this ſymptom occurs) with his eyes open, receives with 
marks of eagerneſs the drink that is preſented to him, 
and having taken a mouthful, keeps it in his mouth 
without attempting to ſwallow it, not becauſe he cannot 
{ſwallow it; for after he has kept It in his mouth a con- 
ſiderable time, if the cup is preſented to his lips again 
with more drink, he immediately ſwallows the firſt 
mouthful, and takes a ſecond, which he retains in hls 
mouth in the ſame manner as he did the firſt, — 
le ſeems as if the patient, upon ſeeing the liquor, has 
the idea of taking it into his mouth, and immediately 
forgets that he is to fwallow it, which marks a ver! 
great degree of abſence or confuſion of mind; he wi 
on theſe occaſions retain it a very long time in his 
month, and perhaps ſpit it out at laſt, or allow it to 
ide out imperceptibly, if no means are uſed to make 
him frallow it.——The means are, ſimply to ſhew him 
the liquor, and preſent the cup or ſpoon to his lips 
again while he has the former ſpoonful in his mouth; 
at ſight of a ſecond ſpoonfal he ſwallows the firſt; on 
ſeeing a third approach, he ſwallows the ſeeond ; and 
ſo on, till he has taken the full quantity intended, or 
till he ſhews ayerſion to the taking any more. The 
only precaution neceſſary is, to gtycthe different ſpoon- 


fuls 
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-Fuls at ſhort intervals; and not too rapidly, toſk a fit of 
. coughing be raiſed, and the liquor rejected. 
It may ſeem ſtrange, that the fame degree of mel 
lection that prompts the patient to ſuck. in the liquor, 
does not alſo prompt him to ſwallow it. Whoeyer 
thinks fo, may account for-\ it in any other. manner he 
thinks more ſatisfactory; ; but thoſe who will attentive- 
ly obſerve all the various ſymptoms of this fever, will 
find, that in certain caſes this happens N as above 
repreſented. 1.4; 

[I myſelf have been alſured, on entering the patient's 
woc chamber, that he could no longer ſwallow; 
that he could take indeed a little into his mouth; but 
there he would keep it for a quarter of an hour per- 
« haps, and then would allow, it to eſcape out of his 
* mouth again, without: ſwallowing: a drop.” On which 
I have called for ſome wine, the ſame liquor which Thad 
been told the patient could not ſwallew, and have 
given him one ſpoonful aſter another, in the manner 
above mentioned, till he had taken the quantity 1 | 
judged proper: . | 

A difficulty of ſwallowing, 1 | 1 aff a ſymp- 4 
tom of the diſeaſe, which ſometimes proceeds from the 
| dryneſs of the throat, and ſometimes from aphthæ on 
the tongue and throat; but the caſe above mentioned 
is an eſſentially different ſymptom. 

It is alſo a very bad ſymptom, and proceed from the 
ſame cauſe, when the patient, after putting out, his 
tongue, forgets for a conſiderable time to draw 
in again, or ſhews a continual uneaſineſs, by fre- 
quently throwing the bed-clothes from his body, and 
endeavouring tg get out of bed, without giving any 
reaſon, when aſked, for fo doing. ea, 

The patient is frequently obſerved to draw his 
breath in a laborious or convulſive manner, fetch- 
| ing (deep ſighs, or rather ſobs, as if he were under 

rere aMlidtion, or felt much oppreſſion about the 
precordia. 


© 
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preeordia & . % The breath and, perſpiration, Alſo, in, 
particular. caſes, have been found ſtronger and more 
:nlive.; andy ros preſſing the ſkin of the pa- 
tient, a a len lation of a peculiar penetrating heat re- 
mainz a” the, han hand for ſome minutes after; where i 
1 55 at communicated by the ſkin. of a patient 


: e inflammatory, fever, is more tranſient; - |, 
1 . of the ſkin is more moderate at the be- 
. 92 bs ths. than, — other fevers; and unfor⸗ 
5 ee 9 We Bean heat is not per- 
" _ eeptible. till aſe - ee 5 
; | The ,1 Ane, e Fn wie of the patient's 
t 5 > fi ongl v. rk ked from the beginning 1 in'the 
va eavineſs of his Eyes ; but it is a fatal 
is 25 ro the eyes become blogd-ſhot. and 
h ach, often an before the termination 
d 015 this. K vers.;. 
1 Towards the los. 5 810 9 Nature [on the efforts 
er of the phyſician « prove unable, to reſiſt the maligni- 
1 205 of the diſeaſe, all the diſtinguiſhing marks of 
evers are obliterated ; and the concluding ſcene is 
p- | common to EM 
he The ſtre being almoſt entirely. exhauſted, the 
1 patient ae conſtantly on his back, with a perpe- 
ed 


tual pr , to ſlide to the bottom of the bed; 
the hands ſhake when they attempt to lay hold of 
any thing, and a; continual, twitching is obſerved 

in the tendons of his wriſt; the tongue trembles 
hen it is puſhed forth for, the inſpection of the 
x, phyſician, or all attempts to puſh. it forth are un- 
n a black and glutinous cruſt gathers on 

we Ups and. teeth, to the increaſe and inconvenien- 

of dich the | atient ſeems now inſenſible. He 


his- N equally inſenſible to the ardour of thirſt ; he 

tch- mutters 1 himſelf: he dozes with his mouth half 

der open, the. lower jaw falling down as if the muſcles 
1 R 2 1 were 


7. The region of the heart, 


% 
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were too much rehxdd- to 5ſt ls own gra 
Iv ſdes objects indiſtin&ly; us if à dark 40 05 
before his eyes; ſmall black 8 ond ha 

p hyſcians muſthie' volitantes, pl 1s bellev 

his eyes; for he often cut with his hy 
n thoſe or {ome ſach objects of his — 1 7 ; 
he frequently extends his arms. befbre and ubave 

his face, ſseming to cotemplate bly nails and fin- 
gers; at otlier times he ftimbles With his fingers, 
and. plcks the woot from off tlie bed- clothes; he 
loſes the power of retention; the r 


mvoluntarlly; hay” * as if lame e e 
_ condition, » ears flow dewWn cotinte- 

; the pulſe flutters mall * 4 and on 
4 i [fs Verb niche frenger Wan Ec iy not 


felt at all; legs and arnis money cold; Ln 
nails and fingers lackiſh ; his reſpiration is 
rupted by hiecup, and finally by death, © 

It may ſeem ſuperfluous to üdd, that a gre 1 
deſeri; tion — different from a particular caſt ; in the 2 
one all ſymptoms are enumerated; thou an the 
cannot be way Fees to be —— in every Indi/iduat 

In this fever it frequently happens hut mary of 
the ſymptdms now mentioned are prevented, and the 
garen of the diſealt ſnorteneu, by a kater dlarr- 
Rœn or d yſentery yr 

Some hy lictans have, by ſplitting this Blaſs, 
made two diſtin fevers, deſcribing ths zone under 
the name of the flow nervous, and the other un 
That of the putrid malignant fever. 
On comparing the deſeriptions, however, or, What 
is of more importance, on a the ſymptoms 
from Nature, it will appear, a ſo it ſeems to 
me, that the two are eſſentially "the ſame, and that 
the apparent difference Avon, upon the degree or 
upon the different conſtitutions of the Arn 


& 6 


We 
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775 25 t6Idy , that, the N fever 50 
of weak nenve r 3h n poor blogd, de 
or l exhauſted. habits 3, whereas the p pu 
4-txjd fever ld more likely; ta pen among 
7 a.fuller habit of, Tyr ſtronger voy” n, 
and. who. are nagen een in hojter 
Pome EA Va Reed $64.) 4 
The diſeaſe, L imagine; rack cha perſons of of all 8 
Luſceptible af i, and the — axe in W. par- 
titulars different When, it is ingraſted on the one, 
;from what they are on the other. The eſtegtial 
dymptom of great debility and e ee 
common to botn. 
With regard to the opinion that one has its ſeat: 
in the lymphatic and nervous juice, Tad. ther 
aan che al itfelf, I have nothing to lay her, 
than that befar . Heal 'of trouble x taken'to 
find out what is ſeated in the W ce, it will 
not be amiſs to aſcertain chat there is Tuch 4 juice ; 
and even then the reſt of che 2 jan is hypothe- 
tical, will be difficult to prove, an when proved, 
will leave the method af aue Were it * at pre- 
ent. 
1 Many Yr WWE of this nervgus r are 
unqueſtionably common to all fevens, and ſome of 
the Format ov Pg — of chis do ** N40 
at lIthe bepintilhg;): or, ps, in many ces, 
1 not till a method of cure has been adopted that 
would not have been uſed if the nature of the 
-Uiſeaſe had been known. It is of great importance 
therefore to detect this 19 ſoon as poſſible; which 
0 | copliipration may form an apology för recapitu- 
; 0 1 uch e and; {ymptoths as  peciiliar- 
We. by diſtinguiſh his fever; and although none of them, 
Ip, 2%, can mark K 7 certainty its exiſtence, 
| 5 e 1 5 
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Vet the Combizätlön ef u few? wall ferm! that de- 
Free of probabilify wich juſtifles a deciſive practice. 
10 Inſtead of the Mong Hard pulſe wich attends 
53.Othe outſet, of other Ferre, »in this 1t / n bTome- 
tuimes ſo little, altered, that 'we arc apt tonſuſpect 
121i patient " Geaggerates in the account of his com- 
Plaints.; it varies more than other fevers. both in 
eech 1 lle wneſs, ànd alfoi in: ſtrengeti'land 
Dre and ſoitittlinies' there are” conſiderable. 
- (5 Sriitions* even in tie court} of! oe dy. 
2. The heat vf the ſkin' is moe moderate at the 
ie. "begining: of this than ef other feversg for that 
pebetrating "Heat: bf the kin, higli is“ peculiar 
do this fever, is not perceptible· ate the beginning. 
* 12 ins inſtedd of appearing) reddiſh, i is e 
197 e 231 PAYED LHR eta 92: 
fo e pain, or rather heavinals of) the head, is not 
O07 ft 105 acute as in other fevers; but» is: attended with 
2.47 more" dejection of ſpirits, - and augnients with! a 
"flow but ſteady pace, ſeldom remitting after it 
i of / commences," unleſs it is checked by the bark. 
5 When this heavineſs in the hend is attended with 
" tremor” in the hands, there it little doubt af the 


fever being of the malignant kind. 4 
"I 6. There is a greater degree of languor 00 del 
pondeney in tlris than in other fevers. 1 


75 Greater muſcular debility T S De A 
If 'a. ſudden and. unexpected debility take place, 
7 Here can be. no 1 with regard ta the nature vf 
dhe diſeaſe v. e It) war Ho A 


* 7 77 


17 ert. 425 1 55 FI ood bat s The 
3 n Pg 1 3393: 30 £+3 TIN 0 
Þ; en ien Tiflvr, Whom, W of malignant fevers. oe 
hat they are more. ; dangerous than they ſeem, like a 
| Wh 'bites without barkin, ; and then proceeds to inform wy 
that The chara@eriſtic of malignant fevers 1 the total 
„ loſs of ſtrength from the beginning.“ 
This however I fhould conſt der as barking” very Wood: but 
this deciſive ſymptom does not always appear el the fever has 


| ner ſome * 


* 


appetrance of the blodd, is equally Uncertain End 
_ this fever it ſhews ſome ' 


of che depreffing 


MEDICAL TI 


The malignit of this fever is generally” ro- 
Porto to the, debility at the bei nu p, if o 210 
To inveſtigate the flature of che Sera the 


inexpedient;” both becauſe. at the! beginning even df 
maren inffachmu ter- uff, 
and. becauſe to determine Wee we ought to blesd 
or no, is öne chief reaſdn of our wWifhing ien the 
firſt (ROY to be certain of tlie nature of the fever? 
Te weakfieſs that immediately follows bleeding, 
at once the nature of tlie feyer aud & 
Hay of the evacuation.” a1 ou „z ad No 
When the ſymptoms are ſo [bBſcure! or” rattbians 
ous tliat' we cannot - fortir'a decided opthion: — 4 
— the nature of the fever, the obſcurity m de 
Ailpenled; or at leaſt ſome light ny" be 'Uertved 
rom the following circumſtances t! 7 2 2G 
Whether putrid fevers prevail; ut mittag 
Although no fuck epidemie does prevail, whethet 
any connection or communication can be traeed he- 
Ween a Angle perſon in this Kink! or fever; uncl pe 
patient. 1275 L Ta 5 2G 105 0 Lo 
Whether the Patent ahh lätely been WR 
by exceſſes,” by diſeaſe, by hemorrhage flom Woiltids 
or otherwile., 9.4 CEE e Aan BOL 72 2 
Whether he bis bet ng ebnen tke Inftnericd. 
afMions,- 6 * "of i dejeAtivn_ of ſpit it 
independent of A4 b w nſteauſe Heli, zen WHOS Ny 
Having paid due attention to ev, ſburce f in- | 
formation; and after weighing every cr cumſtance, 
being Ut (lenßtli ſatisfied that the fever is ef the 
malignant kind; we proceed to the cure. 


2 1 


11. i 


AS Teonfined® air, particulafly that Wisch 1s load 
ed With Mu,La effluvia, ſeems ſe intimately Son- 
nectecl With the" peculiar malignit) 


of this fever, 
the erpedieney bf a free ventilation through the: pa- 
kient's thamber is obvious, and perhaps, if not of 

R 4 itſelf 


ba To thoſe whoſe, cixcumſtances NG the Ka 


rx ag and cdigi. 0 Net "114 he 


ret poſture even 
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ſelf the moſt effegtual curative, am po 
be taken, i 18 at leaſt chat upon > the ſy 
all; the. gene Jooms moſt to 


b ab ſpacious; well-gired. bed-chamber, all the 


fit: that can. flow, frg dn meaſure, will be optain 


a occaſionally throwing ; open the. doors and 
windows, fand allowing the, oom to be refreſhed by 
@::cuprent of freſh. AlN, „ 14 | 
hen the champer is anal, if the, weather" } 5 
ld, and the patient dan With tolerable. capvenien- 
cy be carried into the open fielꝗs or or ,intg, a 
apd-pllowed to fit there,a. few. hours, it ought $9 b 
done; for this BAK Ha been found highly rer 


BAN Thea, from warieus "cireumſzances this camot b 
done, every means in gur power to rocurę as 

ventilation muſt be zuſed, and.;the chamber r thquld 
bo Frequently. Zane hy eee it with vi- 
BNB. 0.7638 a 26 n 17. "*Q@ e £33 tres ; 


a load of 1 rent by which means his body is | 


hlways Jurrpunded oy a. Kind of vapour-hath OH his 
own-»efthaya, js ſang. pernicious: , ., -, | 
The bed-clo es ought to 1 in no Tagge quanti- 


E is agrxeable to his own ſenſation; and 


he can ſit pin we as weer his clothes 
150 ely put on, it is often, a, xefreſfhing hace, of 


Foſture and) ſituatian . , οα Li 5, 


There are = Feder jn.ghis ſbver, ho 6 
while lying in bed thought their ſtrength ſo, much 
exhauſted, that they. could not t,,poflibly it Ain an 

or a few. minutes ; rt upon be- 
ing carried. on a couch into the open dir, und we: 
maining there for two or three, hgprs, have, been 
ſo much e and have gequlred ee eke 


151 e 1 "QA * t, 5 l 6s) 57 hd 44 5 


kheige bodies have! heen:., 0 
ioflnepejaof the open air 3 and iafierwards find; their 


of tap xk] de eee to ſit up, ba eres 
and walk a lItle. 


L 8 where, the patient 5 eaſily "be. mo 


2 0; &. 


| into, the open air, it Ei pn, d e 
ing verdure of the fields and rural objects, with the 


xefreſhing ſmell of plants, at particular e of 
the 46a may contribute to; the cordial: effect ee | 


afrer gos atmoſphere. 8 fauna: to "produce... 


Thoſe who have been long teazed and harmed. 
for; Want of reſt, While onfinſed under a logg of 
bed-dlothes,. have obtained refreſhing ſlumbers 
by the e 


bods hre: comfortable, 3 when furhiſhed 
with alean ſhcets and -cool fre covers. With 
abanges in this laſt article, hole who, can afford it 
n frequently be, Furniſhed - 1 11 Xt 
Whatever benefitia derived fromthe. "whe of aftrong- 
eri aud, more bſfectual ventilation in this fever than 
was formerly allowed, or from the open atmaſ- 
phore,:. when! the patiggt} can with, ſafety. and. con- 
wenienqy be carried into it, the honohr is due tp 
thoſe who firſt adviſed and introduced this: judi- 
giqus. and ſuccefful practice in the; ingculation of 
the ſmah- pox. After its ſalutary effects were ma- 
aifeſtiin the” one diſcaſe, its application to the other 


as . Ae wand indeed when We recollect that 


ꝓutrid fevers. often originate in plages where a per- 
.&tly free ventilation cannot be obtained, its, ap- 
plication to N Anse ſeems. more natural than 10 
the other,! war: or 1 0 es geen, 
s nithe; wok eee faxer. the ſymptoms 
1 to ariſe from the heart being ſtimulated to 
l exertions than are conſiſtent with health, 
and therefore we look for the cure in ſuch means 
as we know have a tendengy to abate theſe vio- 
Jent exertions & ſo in this fever, whoſe * fea- 
| . ture 
1 an ale lh vis 


4 

1 . 

= N 
1 
d] 
4 

ſ F 
| 
r 
i 

”. 


ture is / debillity, in which the nervqus — ſeems 
mpaired, and the action. of the heart is weaker- 
is conſiſtent with health, we look for tke cure 
in fuch means as give Ligour to the vitat powe 
2 'Evacuarits which &imittiſh"the' quantity of xhe b 
end humours, and refrägerants- Rich are thoughts 
abate their lest, are therefort thou ght proper in 
the firſt caſe; Lerdish alid kreutztlieners ino che ſe- 
rond. . 097 nel ne E e 
© Itaftx: "beth! 98 that Bleeding nap seele 
ry dt the beginning or this diſesſe, to prevent the 
Fever: from running too'Bigh,” 2nd” produeing inflam- 


' ations of the brain, lungs, or” other vi Ports, | 


But all the obſervations 1 have been” abl to 
Tals, and the knowledge I have otherwiſe 
able to acquire, Con mee he that we have much 


more certainty of the Bad effects of blood-letr po 
art fever, than ve habe öf the evils! it prieve 


rt of this cowickion 1 Habe received from” the 
af tb very eminent att Very learned phy- 


. itin 
- Ken neither of whom” ſeem themſelves however 


to haye been ſo Fully convinced" of the bad "effects 
of this EvAcustie n. G1 
Dr. Haxham;' after deſeribing rag daſe of a vi 


| lent, with the ſtrongeſt Fimptoms of a putrid fe- 


ver, sdids, 4 He was bled! & bout Zxii from his 
ei n, Vu . gave" Air % manner Forgnief, the 


— ce. opprelſien, Tighing, Fainting: and anxiety, c atinu- 


4 ing as back das ever, nay 1 rather increaſing, u vio- 
leut hemorrhage alſo” broke forth from his noſe; 
« which continuing from both noſtrils, he us bled 
i again to Sk. igbout. twelve hours. äfter tlie former 


EU bleeding: Neither did this give him any Ythef, 


"ec 51 5 % his weakneſs con/iderably, and he con- 
e tinued as anxious, reſtleſs and e as bone, 
24 without N38 the 81 py” VE "ou 

- a 73 Br The 


* Vide Huxham's — on Fevers, pages * and 64. 


b af 
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: The Docter continues to relate the Tow ſtate to 
Which ag patient "was reduced; anillathe drradful 


Wfripteths Which accenipanied- it; tha he avoided 


viving mcthe hot, alrxipharmic and volatile cordial 
medlicihesb Whieheit- was too much the practice of 
hat time to adiminiſter in ſuch caſes; that he alſo 
Aeclined the application pf bliſters; but that having 
experimentally and repeatedly known the great uſe 
ofthe Harl, in vroveknlig and ſtopping the advance of 
*patiprenes] HE ordered that medicine; with! clixiy wi- 
trio 529d! byTthe contimuod uſe of theſe! ind ſome 
other 'reftoratives'the patſent recovered . 
Thb üngenuonſneſs dtſplkyedsin thelreeitab of this 
edſe, ant oſtrike every body!» few. will be ſur- 


Prizedt that the two 'bleedings/pfforded fo; little re- 


Hef, and many will bedof l bpinion, that if the learn- 
ed phyſician had treated his patient from the be- 
ginniig as he did! ati the: end, the diſeaſe would 


onder have come tb a happy“ termination 
Indeed be ſeems” after wards to lean tod this opinion 
himſelf; for ind a ſubſequent part of: his bock he 


b exprefſes/himſels in theſe words: n truth, bleed- 
being in a contagious diſeaſe, as! ariſing merely from 
1\6RMagion; ſeems not indicated, becauſe the con- 


es tagion is intimately Md with the humdurs; and 
by drawing off a ſmalb part of the blobd you very 


es Urls Aeſſen the wholg, contagion, Which will have 


its efft@ whether: your bleed i or bleed not “ 


Te reuſon] aſſigned for bleeding not being indi- 


cated, is unqueſtionably very ingenious ; but the gc 
don Wen mt. . i 


* h makes the preateſt- impreſſion upon my 

mind for nòt bleeding! in this fever, is ſimply be- 

c cauſeliit ſeems generally to do harm. 10 o 

752 The who ſtill are of opinion that bleeding is 

nereſſary in“ this fever, confine it to. thoſe caſes in 

which the pulſe is ſtrong and full. It has been al- 
| ready 


ane ml wo waning od) e e 1. 2 bf 
* Vide Huxham's Eſſay on Fevers, page 10% „„ 


| 2 manifeſt, if the pulſe was full, I genenall 


e em, By ;/inking the pulſe and the trad. 


- |» Certainly there enn be ow 


e Hat har in obſervable, If che patient bad; ten 


XS Vide Sir John bring 5 OMtrnatows a oy. the Diſeaſes of 
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arady phlerved; arte pulſe is:ganerally, mot ſtrong 
ang. — ay in this diſesſe zo and whon - _ pale is ” 
ithis te, WE! ur, apt 1 imatzine 4 dileale 
is idifferent. nat ure is impending this this; to be fare, mR 
Nerve as an apvlogy:For the evac lation, which, Ke 
ad een certain of ithe nature eff the Fever, the 
fullnaſs of thoſpuiſe, in my neee Bays 


Ane, den n Nn 
% The other mark Above dere a0, hich belped 
-to give me arr--early impreſſion of the jnexpedien- 


dy if 'bletding in this fewer, is the Qbery ations 
on the Gaobor Hoſpital Fever, by the date Gir John 
\Pwingle:+—This learned gentleman's.. fare, 
r But in the ſecond. ſtate, When en np 
4 away fome': hlood;: if thet had not been ese 
-45 before. When the {ents kun high, 4 Es. 
bet ctifub tevadustlon daf thats kind feemed indicaten, ; 
« yet I aferved that, darge - th 


„ Nor üs n maderate bleeding: to . repeated 
without ; exation 3 for as ſeveral Grownftanpbes here 
Pe wer- -from'thaſe of common fevers, ſo 
«experience fleet, even- thoſe -whoſe blood 
my was'fizy; [umleſs their were Were 
the war for ſocond >lecding *.7 Wat 
+ ſtr6nge#) \ncaſbas for 
than an inflainmabion in the Nee 
Imagine” this s ne * chin Owptom- * 


-Ugnmtit level * 4. 
The tene ee lber Woch 4 


© once or twize: largely ble, on the fipſt) ſymptoms, 
the would ſbmetimes paſs over the 'fecond Mage, 


1 = and from a ne nme front health, 


E e 


the Army, pages. 306 an 307. 
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— | kis- par would be apt to ſink; and he fudden- 
become delitions: Now, whether this change 
2occafſoned” dy miſconduct, or came in the 
82 e —_ ceaſe, Di — ins 
* iy methoc a to have for my princ inten- 
6 þ/3 the 1 of the vis yore | 
did think the above remark ;fo very obferoabli; 
that I became more and more cautious of bleeding in 
this feyer, being confirmed in a more ſiiccefiful prac- 
tice by what this diligent and attentive phyſician con- 
tinues to relate, concerning the accident by which he 
was induced to give the bark to a man ill of this fever 
with petechial ſpots. The bark, he 2 owns, 
wes ft given on zecount of thoſe or Ymp- 
tom of the fever, but becauſe a mortifcation reaten- 
ed the patient's back after a bliſter: The uſe of this 
medicine not only ſtopped the progreſs of tl * 
catiom on the man's back, but gave a favourable 
t the ever; Which happy effect did not efcape Sit 
John Pringle's attention, but led him to give the Eberl 
many other cules, the od effect of which he enu- 
bong ES 
— that this ver i moſt apt to. be- 
gin with inflammatory ſymptoms, in ſuch patients as 
are much; expoſed-to cold and moiſture; and that in 
camps. partieularly, fymptoms of that complexion are 
more apt to appear when the difeaſe is epidemic, than 
in elties, which is 3 to ſoldiers having fewer 
coerweniences, and being leſs guarded againſt the in- 
fluoriee of «61d, than the lowe claſs of the inhabitants 
Br. Donald Momo, in his account of the diſeaſes 
of the Military Hofpitals, obſerves, That this ma- 
% lignant fever began variouſly in different ſudjects; 
x for the moſt part with cold and ſhivering, pain in 
be * the head, and other rte commanly deſcribed 


Cp 


5 Vide Su * Pringle's $ Obſervations, ke. page zur. 


NN 
1 


«ha 


bleedin 
the diſeaſe is the true ner vous, malignant fever for 
ſince we find that this fever can change the nature of 
highly inflammatory diſeaſes, and convert them into 
its own, to venture upon this .evacuation in caſes 
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«, as peculiar to this fever. In ſome, it began with 6 
© ſharp. pain of the ſide, or other parts, attended with 


te acute inflammatony ſymptents,”, ee. A little below 
he makes the Blowing judic dus reflection; ( The 
& reaſon of this difference of ſymptoms in the begin- 


ce ning, and of theſe different appearances of the blopd, 


| &. ſeemed to be, that ſuch patients Ka lapoured under 


& pleuriſies, low or other fevers, being brought ipto 
es hoſpitals, where the malignant fever was frequent, 
{ thelr.orlgi | diſorders ngedd into this fever 

& by breathing a foul infected air, and. by, their com- 
% munication; with thoſe il] of the fever, and of 
1 fluxes K.“ jt EM * ah tar en 
Upon the whole, 1 imagine ly be lad down'as f 
; mite very few. if any exceptlons, that 
is highly improper when we are certain that 


Us 


where no local. mme complaint is ſuperadded, 
muſt do ſtill more harm by hurrying on the ſymptoms 
of debility, by much the moſt dangerous of the dlſ- 


eaſe. 


To free the alimentary ,canal of all. impurities, is 
equally expedient in this as in other fevers, and the 
ſooner it is done the better,; on the very firſt appear- 
ance, therefore, of uneaſineſs in the hend, liftlethefs 


or alternate heats and. N five or ſix grains of emetic_ 


tartar may be diſſolved in a,quart of warm water, or 
of camomile infuſion, of which the patient may drink 
half a pint every quarter of an hour till 2 vo- 
miting, which ought to be aſſiſted as uſual by drinking 
freely of warm water. The emetic generally relieves 
. FVV F ie 


| * Vide Dr. Nonro's Account of 'Dilvaſes ju the Military Lloſ- 


FF 
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that oppreſſion about the precordia,which ſo commonly 
attends. this diſeaſe. DA Ap 60 1% er 4 | 
If this medicine ſhould, ſome hours after operating 
as an emetic, alſb act effectually as a purgative, which 
be took oe caſe, no other purgative will be neceſ- 
r 2 6 1 oe + NY 

But if it only proves emetic, the contents of the in- 


teſtines ſhould be entirely evacuated the following day 


by a proper cathartic medicine. | 

The eyacuation by a cathartic undoubtedly weakens 
in ſome degree, as well as that by veneſectlon; but 
this ls more than compenſated by the benefit reſulting 
from cleanſing the bowels of their impure contents ;, 
whereas veneſection, without producing any certain 
benefit, is apt to occaſion greater debility, and of a 


nature not ſo eaſily to be remedied. 


* 


| Beſides, a cathartic exhibited in proper time often 
prevents the bad effects of too ſevere purging, by car- 
rying off the ſource of an impending diarrhea, which 
might ſoon take place in conſequence of billous 


matter and other impurities being pent up in the 


oy 


bowels, . YR a 
And in caſe a diarrhea has actually come on be- 
fore we ſee the patient, the firſt thing to be done 1s 
to give a purgative, whoſe operation ſhould be aſſiſted 
by drinking plentifully of imperial, or of water gruel 
or barley-water, with ſome cream of tartar diſſolve 
in them; and if the patient ſeems much fatigued and 
_ exhauſted by the 32 looſeneſs- and the opera- 
tion of the purgative, eight or ten drops of Thebale 
tincture may be given in a ſpoonful of ſimple cinnamon 
water, | | | 
It was obſerved before, and ought to be kept 
conſtantly in remembrance, that the danger of this 
fever is in proportion to the debility, If it be 
doubtful whether in the common remitting fever 
It a always prudent to delay giving the bark, and 


to 
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6 ebiifine dur treatment to ant imat rates; ö 


ſaline mixtures, and neutral ſalts, in expectatlon 
4 more complete remiſſion 3 it may eulily be i 


_ ebived how much more Improper it would be t 
delay that powerful medicine in this Infidiony Pr 
temper, where the force of the elreulatlon Remy . 


impalred from the b Ry and the moſt dangerous 

ſed pere of ſtrength is apt to come won after the 
erception of any atlment, 

a mallgnant fever happens to be epldemle, 

th ghoſt appearance of complaint ſhould! glve = 

alarm, and 3 u good reaſon for orderin 

emetlc wp urgattve; If to the head-aeh 1 Je ned 


deſecxlon of lrles, Might chilly and Heats, and 
n ſmalleſt tendene) to Nom In the hands, the 


alarm ſhould be taken independent of any rel 


ing epidemic, and in both ' caſes the bark thonld 
given 1 after thoſe evacuations What, 
while the ſkin is dry ? When there is little or no per- 
ſpiration ?' During the ſpaſm ? Yes, during any thing. 
Theoretical opinions muſt in ſuch an emergency 
have 0 weight: A dangerous debility, and a train 
of mali 3 ptoms, are threatened; the bark is 


found the powerful means of preventing theſe ; 


and lan ing its aſtringent quality, frequent- 
Mages a ſalutary diaphoreſis more effectually 


n any of the medicines which enjoy from pre- 


feription the title of diaphoretics. When the pa- 
tlent is out of danger, you may account for this 
in the beſt manner you can, and ſettle the point at 
3 whether in producing theſe effects it has 
the character of a tonic, a diaphoretic, or 


ev * eptic. 


In the circumſtances that have been deſcribed, 
the nature of the diſeaſe being aſcertained, an 
the alimentary canal entirely cleanſed, the bark ſhould 


de given without 8 very diſtinct remiſ- 


ſions, 


mals ans St Led | _ Coca * 


| 
f 


next care ſhould be to aveld 


complains of great weakne 
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ſions. To wait. for ſuch when the diſeaſe appears 
from the beginning td be the nervous malignant fe- 
ver, is to wait for what will not happen; depriving 


the patient of a | py chance of the fever, be= 


ing carried off at dnce, and allowing hin to Ineur a 
riſk, which might have been prevented, of finking 
ſuddenly into ſuch. a ſtate of weakneſt and ihſen(i- 


bility, as will render the bark and all other me- 


nn oo FE | 

Having reſolved then en Nie, the bark; our 
the very common er= 
ror. of  underdoſing it: One ounce or an ounce 


and a half of this medlelne may be glven to an adult 


in the ſpaee of twenty-four. hours f or If it Is dif: 
agreeable to the patlent in ſubſtance, what Is equl- 
valent to this quantity may be glven in decoctlon; 
ſome patients can take the powder in the decoctlon 
as eaſily as in any other vehicle, A much larger 
uantity has been. recommended by ſome authors in 


| the ſame ſpace of time, but there are very few pa- 


tients whoſe ſtomachs can bear a greater quan- 
tity, and many who cannot take ſo much. The 
expediency of increaſing or. diminiſhing the doſes 
mult, depend upon circumſtances: Whether this 
medicine be given in ſubſtance. or in decoction, the 
addition of a few drops of elixir of vitriol is of- 
ten found to render it lighter and more agreeable, 
perhaps, in ſome cafes, more effectual. | | 
If the pulſe is particularly ſmall, and the patient 
74 a little wine may be 

given occaſionally even at this period of the fever; 
it may be added to panado or water-gruel, if the 
patient can take any ſuch nouriſhment 5 or a little 
may be mixed with each doſe of bark, which ſome- 


times is found to remain eaſier on the ſtomach by 


this addition. But the propriety of giving or con- 
Tn = tinuing 


| 
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tinulng wine at this period, depends on the Nrengeh 


of the pulic, and the eee of the cordial, 

It le not improbable that the bark. ibfelf, exhiblt= 
ed In this manner, will prove opening In ſuch a 
degree us to ſuper ode the uſe of any other means 
for that purpoſe; but if the body continues bound, 
it will be e py to procure one motlon daily 

by chyſters. If, on the contrary; the | bark * 
a purging, this fect may be reſtrained hy 


two or three ' drops of laudanum Wy each do r 


every ſecond doſe of bar. 4 5240 945 
After the medicine has been 9 in this man- 
ner for two. or thrdde days, We often have the ſa- 
tisfactlon to find the fever entirely ithrown' off, or 
abated in a conſiderable degrer. In either caſe ie will 


be proper to coritinue the uſe of the bark, but 


in a much ſmaller quantity, fur two or three 
more, at the end ef Which the fever is 
gone, and the pulſe: flower than before it 

It ſometimes happens in this fever, that a 8 


and weak pulſe is accompanied with difficult refpira - 


tion and confuſion in the head, and that both ſymp- 
toms proceed principally from debility; in ſuch cafes 
the bark renders the pulſe fuller and ſtronger, and 
in proportion as it becomes fuller, it becomes ulſo 
flower; the oppreſſive breathing abates, the chireat- 
ened delirium is removed, the ſkin, which was be- 


fore dry, is .perceived-to be moiſt, ' with a warm and 


gentle perſpiration, and a ſediment is Won after Per- 
ceived in the urine. 


But if after a fair trial for two or {hive FROw the 
difcafe ſeems to have repelled the powers of tlie medi- 
cine, {till there is no harm done, the fever will run 
its courſe, but the 228 has us good, perhaps abet- 
ter chaneb of recovering at laſt, than if the trial had 
not been made ; for although the bark has not been 
able to provent the progrel3. of the fever, it may tend 

th 
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to 6bvlate or leſſen In ſome degree that exceſſive proſ- 
tratlon of ſtrength-which is its: moſt alanming ſympiem. 


It is difficult, if not impoſlible to prove, that what does 


not happen, or happens only in a certain degrees 


would have happened in a greater degree, if a different 


method had been fallawed; Yet in certain caſus where 
theibark has failed in throwing off the fever, it feamed 


tome that the medicine had ſtill contributed to ſuppont 
the patient's ſtrength, and to prevent the-axceſfive de- 


Wer, | l 


When however this powerful febrifuge fails in the 


principal object of ſtopping the progreſs of the fever, 


and when the patient perhaps nauſeates any farther uſe 


of the medicine, our next care muſt be to ſupport chis 
ſtr by light nouriſhment and more 'agreeable cor- 


dials, during the continuation: of the diſeaſe ; taking: 


care at the fame time by [laxative clyſters, ſeaſonably 
adminiſtered, to obviate that tenſion and ſwelling of the 
belly, difficulty uf making water, and other inconveni- 
ences, which are the conſequence of conſtipation; 
and if clyſters are not found effectual in preventing or 
removing theſe, a gentle doſe of rhubarb, or ſome 
other mild purgative, muſt be occafionally given, 


which in this ſituation will prove, in effect, a reſto- | 


rative, and not a weakener, by throwing out of the bo- 
dy the ſource of many teazing and exhauſting ſymp- 
toms: A few grains of James powder, given twice 
or thrice in twenty-four hours, often proves the 
moſt [beneficial laxative that can be given. | 

Although the fever has cluded tlie firſt attempt of 


removing it by the bark, and ee the patient, 
a 


diſguſted with the quantity he has ſwallowed-duri 

the trial, has refuſed to take uny more, yet if uf⸗ 
terwards in the courſe of the diſcale this diſguſt 
wears off, and the patient can be perſuaded to take 
two or three doſes in the twenty<four hours; even 
dil fmall quantity has _— {eemed to me to ſup- 
| 2 pork 
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port the patient againſt that FLOG e which 
ſeems ever impending in this fever. 

The reputation of the bark is independent of theo-! 
retical opinions. Thoſe who believe in a prutreſcency 
of the blood and humours, give it as an antiſeptic; thoſe. 
who believe in no ſuch matter, give it as a tonic: 
For my own part, I recommend it as a medicine. 
that does good, without pretending; to know, and be- 
ing little ſolicitous about the particular character i in 
which it acts. 

It is not uncommon in the practice of edles 
for phyſicians to follow the ſame plan on different, 
or perhaps oppoſite principles. Thus one may re- 
commend ripe fruit, vegetable juices, and acidulat- 
ed drinks, in this fever, with a view to correct the 
putrid tendency of the | humours ; another who 
knows it is impoſlible for theſe fruits and drinks to 
correct what he thinks does not exiſt, may ſtill pre- 
ſeribe them with a view to their. deterging the ex- 
cretory veſſels, by their ſudorific and diuretic qua- 
lities; and each may be confirmed in his ſuppoſi- 
tion by the benefit the patient receives from the 
preſcription. Some people may doubt either ſuppoſi- 
tion, but nobody can doubt the agreeable and re- 
freſhing effects of ſuch fruits and juices on the pas ch- 
ed, thirſty, and languid patient. 

Sometimes ripe fruits, particularly [ſtrawberries 
and wine, are the only nouriſhment he will take; 
which circumſtance of itſelf forms a preſumption, 
that they are the propereſt for him. At other 
times, when he refuſes panado, ſago, rice, when pre- 
pared without wine, he will take them in conſider- 
able quantity mixed with wine and ſugar; and when 
he * ſuch nouriſhment with any degree of reliſh, 
they ſeldom fail of being beneficial. They enablo 
him to bear the open air and a free ventilation for 
a longer 


e 8 
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a longer time, which always tends to haſten his 


recovery. 1 
When that proſtration of ſtrength, ſo often men- 


tioned, has taken place, and is followed by ſtu- 


por, low delirium, twitching of the tendons, and 
other ſymptoms ; however proper we may think the 
bark would be, and however eager we are to give 


it, this is no longer in our power. In this ſtate the 


patient generally rejects it in all its forms, or will 
only take it in ſuch ſmall quantity as can be of no 


ſervice. Yet the caſe is not entirely hopelefs; for 


even in this ſituation, if the lips are moiſtened 


with a little warm wine, ſweetened with ſugar, he 


will ſhew a reliſh for it, and when given in ſpoon- 
fuls, will ſuck it into his mouth, with ſigns of ſa- 
tis faction, after rejecting every medicine with diſ- 
guſt, and refuſing every other kind of nouriſhment 


. whatever. | 


In one particular caſe of this nature, which I 
well remember, after a certain quantity of wine 


© (perhaps near a pint) had been given in the ſpace 
of an hour, I perceived the patient's pulſe acquire 


ſtrength, and become ſlower, while the inſenſibility 
ſeemed to wear gradually away ; but the relations 
taking an alarm at this quantity of wine, notwith- 


ſtanding thoſe flattering appearances, withheld it, 


and offered the patient ſome other drink, which in 
their opinion was more ſuitable to his caſe. Not- 
withſtanding his again and again rejecting every 
thing they offered, it was not till after they plain- 


. ly perceived the pulſe begin to fink, and the deli- 


rium to return, that they could be prevailed on to 
give more wine, which, upon my returning to vi- 


fit the patient, I perſuaded them to do, and with the 
ſame ſucceſs as before. 


I have known inſtances alſo, where the phyſician 
not being convinced that the filling of the pulſe and 
J | 8 3 | removal 
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removal of delirium was owing to the wine, has ſet. 
aſide the uſe of it in the ſame manner, till the return 


of the bad ſympteoms obliged. him to reſume it, not 


without remorſè for having made an experiment which 


had like to have proved fatal to the patient. 
It is generally neceſſary, in ſuch caſes, to begin by 
giving the wine warm with ſugar, to induce the pa- 


tient to take three or four ſpoonfuls; but afterwards 
he takes it freely cold, and without ſugar. r 


The reader might be aſtoniſhed were I to mention 
the quantity of wine I have known fome patients 
take im this fever, and in fome caſes of the confluent 
ſmall-pox, where the weakneſs, inſenſibility and 
other ſymptoms, were the ſame, and where the re- 


covery of the patient was evidently owing to that 


cordial alone. The proper rule is to give the wine 
till the pulſe fills, the delirium abates, and a great» 
er degree of warmth returns to the extremities, 


Upon the ſmalleſt appearance of the ſtupor _— | 


back, the pulſe quickening and ſinking, for they 
together, the wine muſt be reſumed,  _ 


Attentively obſerving this rule, 1 have often known 


patients, who in heulth were not fond of wine, and 


who would have been intoxicated with a ſingle bot- 
tle, drink in the ſpace of twenty+four hours two 
bejttlos of claret without any other eſſect but that 
of ſtrengthening the pulſe, abating the deliriam, re- 
moving. the tremor, and creating a moderate warmth 
on the ſkin. In others I have known a much great- 
er quantity neceſſary to produce the ſame effect; 
but by giving that greater quantity, tho fame effect 
was produced. As I am told that this part of my 


work (and perhaps many others) will be expoſed to 


_ cenſure, I refrain from mentioning the exad quantity 
of wine which I have known ſome particular patients 


take, with the beſt effects, in this fever—it is ſuf⸗ 
ficient to ſay, that it ought to be given in fuck” | 


quantity 


ER 
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_ quantity as the patient will willingly take, till the 
effects above mentioned are produced, and then ſtop; 
but on the firſk appearance of the pulſe becoming 


weaker, or any other ſymptoms returning, more 


wine muſt then be given, perſevering in that quan- 


tity which is found by attentive obſervation ſuffi- 
cient to keep up the pulſe, and ward off the other 
When that quantity has been continued for fe- 
veral days, it may be gradually diminiſhed ; a little 


| bread ſoaked in the wine, or ſome other ſimple 


nouriſhment, may be offered. After the patient is able 
to take panado mixed with wine, or bread ſoaked 
in it, with 'any degree of reliſh, the appetite ſome- 
times becomes very keen, and he is even willing 
to take more panado,'rice, or ſago mixed with wine, 
than is proper for him. | 
This return of appetite is undoubtedly one of 
the ſtrongeſt indications of returning health; but it 
muſt be indulged with caution 3 the patieht muſt 
be allowed to eat but. little at a time, even of this 
kind of nouriſlment, and to return very gradually 
to his uſual food, | TEC 
_ Soon after the fever is entirely removed, | and 
long before the patient has recovered his ſtrengt 
he will, by proper management, be entirely weane 
from the wine, or his allowance may be reduced 
to'two or three glaſſes in a day, if the phyſichin 
ſhould think that quantity more proper than none, 
Indeed, the third part of what formerly had prov- 
ed a filutary cordial and a reſtorative, would, in 


this ſtate of convaleſcence, occaſion a dangerous in- 
toxleation. $0 great a difference is there in the 


eſſoct of this cordial upon the conſtitution, in this 
ſtate of extreme weakneſs, when all the natural func- 
tlons ſeem loaded and clogged by diſeaſe, from what 
it has in perfec health, or when the fever being 
ES: juſt 
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juſt remaved, the animal functions gradually reſume 
their former courſe. 

Claret is the wine-I have generally recommended, 
when the circumſtances of the patient could afford it. 
Fhave ſeen the ſame good effects, however, from the 
uſe of Port, Madeira, and other wines; and when 
uo kind of wine is to be had, brandy or rum di- 
luted with water or milk, and ſweetened with ſu- 
gar, muſt be ſubſtituted in its place. In the ſtate 
of {tupor, debility and low. delirium, already de- 
ſcribed, ſpirits diluted have nearly the ſame effect 
with wine, and are even more reliſhed by a cer- 
tain claſs of patients. 

In what is called the putrid ſore throat, and in 
caſes where the ſymptoms of weakneſs, always con- 
ſiderable in that diſeaſe, are greater than uſual, the 
bark ſometimes will not remain upon the ſtomach, 
unleſs it is given in Wine; and when fo given, its 
beneficial effects ſeem moſt apparent; and in many 
caſes of that diſeaſe which I have met with, where 
this reaſon for giving wine did not exiſt, and the 
bark was taken in very conſiderable quantity alone, 
the effect of filling the pulſe and removing the alarm- 
ing debility did not appear to me fo evident and 
certain as when the medicine was given in wine; 
even a ſmaller quantity of bark, with the addition 
of wine, ſeemed to haves a more immediate and 

re conſiderable eſſect than a much larger quan- 
tity without wine. 

The cynanche maligna, a diſeaſe analogous in ſome 
eſſential circumſtances to this fever, was frequently 
epidemic in that part of the country where I for- 
merly lived. Wherever the ſymptom of debility 
was conſiderable, my conſtant practice was to give 
the bark from the beginning in Port wine to adults, 
and in wine and water to children, and always with 
good efte& ; the whole of the treatment mr” 
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this and the frequent uſe of gargles. In the villages 


around, where great numbers were generally ill of 


the diſorder at the ſame time, and where ſpirits di- 


luted were preferred to wine, the ſame good conſe- 


quences attended their uſe ; very few patients were 
loſt, except in caſes where this practice was not ob- 

I have ſeen the weakneſs ſo great in this diſeaſe 
that the patient could not ſit up in his bed, that his 


throat might be accurately examined, without dan- 


ger of fainting ; yet after a few doſes of bark 


mixed with Port wine or Madeira, his pulſe be- 


came ſtronger and fuller, and he raiſed himſelf with 
little aſſiſtance, and ſat up firmly; but in other pa- 


tients, in nearly the ſame ſituation, double the quan- 


tity of bark taken in any of the ſimple waters, 
hardly produced the ſame effect, and never ſo ſoon : 


And where wine was not to be got, or could not 
be afforded, rum or brandy diluted ſeemed in all 
_ reſpects equivalent. However pernicious the habitual 


and immoderate uſe of wine or other ſpirituous liquors 


may be in perfect health, yet when the energy of 


the brain and nerves is ſo much diminiſhed, and 


the vital powers of the muſcles ſo benumbed by 


certain diſeaſes that the ſpark of life ſeems almoſt 


extinguiſhed, thoſe eordials are then abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to keep it alive, and give time to the bark 
or Neue to overcome the diſeaſe, and reſtore 
health and vigour.” „ | 8 

It may ſeem extraordinary that I make no men- 
tion of Virginian ſnake-root, contrayerva root, the 


volatile ſalts, camphire, muſk, and other medicines 


that are uſed in the low ſtate of the nervous fe- 
ver ;—all I have to ſay on that head is, that I 
have tried each of their powers ſingly, and com- 
ared them with thoſe of Peruvian bark and wine, 

with. all the attention I am capable of beſtowin 3 
| h tne 
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the effect of which has been the ſtrongeſt convic- 
tion on my mind, that none of them, nor any combina- 


tion: af them, are equal in efficacy to the barł and wine. 


An exception perhaps might be made in favour of muſk, 


which when given in the quantity of at leaſt a drachm 
in the courle of a day, has a peculiar power of abating 
and removing the ſymptoms of ſubſultus tendinum 
and hiccup ; but even this effect is rendered mare 
certain by giving wine at the fame time; and be- 


tides, whatever may be the powers of muſk as an 
antiſpafinodic or diaphoretic, thoſe of wine are infinite» 


ly greater as a cordial and reſtorative. | _ 
| FIT eb | | | When 
* In the fourth volume of the Medical Obſervations and En- 
quiries, there is a very accurate account of an epidemic diſ- 
temper, by Dr, Sandeford, of Barbados, which he denominates 
a putrid remitting fever. Although I may not perfectly agree 
with that gentleman in ſome of the theoretical opinions he ſeems 
to have adopted, yet | find my ow obſervations, reſpecting the 
little. efficacy of the other medicines uſually {ven in this teyer, 
fo ſtrongly confirmed by what he obſerved in their uſe on 
that occaſton, and alfo the powerful effects of the bark, that 
1 am tempted to extract the following paſtage : 5 
Having now cleanſed the firit pailages, the next indication 
© to be fullilled appeared to be that, of checking and correct- 
& ing the putreſcent ſtate of the juices, and of co-operatiug with 
« Nature in eliminating the morbid matter through the proper 
ce excretories; for which purpoſe the warm, cordial, alexiphar- 
cc mic and antiſeptic medicines ſecmed principally neceſſary; but 
« though theſe had all the good effects that could be expect- 
“ ed from them, in keeping up the vis vitz, carreQipg the 
cc humours, and aſſiſting Nature in the expulſion ef the mor- 
ec bific matter, yet all theſe proved inſufficient of themſelues to effect 
« A cure, until the uſe of the bark was introduced, the patient 
&« often diſſolving away under the violent profuſe cold ſweats, 
« until this medicine put an effectual check to them; nay, fa 


6% ſingular was the efficacy of this medicine in this diſeaſe, that 


* kan truly fay, I know of none that were cured withautuit; and tl 
© theſe who neglected to take it,  howtver cnjormable, heyy wig ht bave 
* been in other reſpect, wore neverthel:ſ3 often precipitatgd into the 
*« danger of a dtopfſy or conſittite: Of tach indllpehfable uſe Was 
* the bark in this diſeaſe "k | , 


| | cc In, 
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When a diarrheœa ſupervenes, in ſuch: a degree as 
the patient cannot bear in his preſent low and weaken» 
ed ſtate, Sir John Pringle recommends ſome ſpoon- 
fuls of chalk julep with opium, to be given after eve- 
ry loole ſtool. But it often happens that the pa- 
tient will not take that medicine ; in fuch caſes, a 
few drops of the tinctura Ihebaica in a little warm 
wine, mulled with cinnamon and ſugar, will have 
the ſame effect. Wine thus prepared is highly agree- 
able to the patient's taſte, and if the diarrhœa conti- 
nues obſtinate, to the few drops of Thebaic tincture 
given after each looſe ſtool, may be added a propor- 
tional quantity of tincture of ipecacuanha to render 
cach doſe of the nature of Dover's powder, and 
may be taken in mulled wine without being per- 
ccived by the patient. This addition renders the 
opiate. more. elicftual in reſtraining the diarrhœa, 
and at the fame time increaſes its diaphoretic quality. 

16 571 „ 5 Bliſters, 


« In my firſt uſe of this medicine, I blended it with the 
« glexipharmics, in the form of a decoction; but as all the 
« good effects reſulting from the mixture ſeemed principally ob- 
% ing to the bark contained in it, I thought it was but juſt to give 
it ite due preference; and aecordingly afterwards adminiſtered 
- It S decoction or ſabliance, as it ſeemed ne- 

ceflary. 7 
elt is proper to 'remark particularly, that whereas moſt 
« writers forbid the uſe of the bark abfolutely, unleſs in the 
© ſtate of remiſfion and intermiſfion, I found it neceſſary to 
give it at any time of the diſeaſe indiſcriminately ; and ſuc- 
. © ceſs juſtified the practice, the patient otherwiſe diflolvin 
* away irretrievably under the cold colliquative ſweats he hal 
„ perpetually upon him.“ | 
There perhaps cannot be a ſtronger inſtance of the influence 
that preconceived opinions have even upon enlightened minds, 
than, what may be. obſerved from the. above extract. This 
gentleman being perfectly perſuaded that the blood and juices 
were in a putrid ſtate, and that antiſeptics of courſe were the 
antidotes, and that a morbific matter was to be expelled, thoughy 
ue ſaw all this performed by medicines, which however ho 
himſelf declares in no one inſtance ſtopped the diſeaſe, buy 
which allowed the patient to diſlolve away, 
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Bliſters, although pretty generally condemned. at 
the beginning of this fever, are recommended by ma- 


ny authors in the advanced ſtate, and particularly in 
the caſe of ſtupor and low delirium. "Thoſe who re- 


commend them, however, as happens almoſt conſtant- 
1 in medical matters, are of different opinions re- 
pecting their manner of acting. Thoſe of the old 


ſchool, who retain the idea of a morbific lentor in fe- 


vers, think the catharides are abſorbed, and help to 
diſſolve it ; others impute their good effects to the 
evacuation of ſerum, which, in their opinion, tends 
to produce a relaxation of the ſpaſm of the extreme 


veſſels ; ſome think they act by occaſioning revulſion ; 


and a fourth claſs imagine they are of ſervice only as 
ſtimulants. 5 0 12 po 
I ſhould have been happy to have found them of 

ſervice, although the particular character in which 
they act had remained a fecret ; but notwithſtanding 
my having watched their effects with all the attention 
I am capable of, and formerly with a ſtrong prepoſſeſ- 
fion in their favour, 1 cannot aſſert that I ever 
| Knew veſicatories of much uſe in any ſtage in this 
_ diſeaſe ; but I have frequently ſeen the patient teazed 
by their irritating quality, without their ſeeming to 
have any other effect, and ſometimes I have ima- 
gined they produced that diſtreſſing ſymptom de- 
{cribed in page 240. | | | 

The duration of this fever is uncertain ; it may be 
thrown entirely off by the earlieſt evacuations and 
the antimonials ; or having ſtood them, its courſe 
may be abridged by the bark; or, baffling the effi- 
cacy of all medicines, it may continue its progreſs to 
the end of the ſecond, week, and remain after what 
is called the low ſtate has taken place, with no vc- 
ry conſiderable variation, for a week longer, and in 


ſome inſtances for two. When the diſeaſe is prolong: , 


ed 
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ed in this manner, it has been already ſaid, that our 
principal object ſhould be to prevent the patient from 
ſinking 3 an object which will be more certainly, 
though leſs ſcientifically accompliſhed by the ſeaſon- 
able adminiſtration of light palatable nouriſhment and 
wine, than by all the preſcriptions with which the 
apothecary's file is too frequently loaded on ſuch oc- 
caſions. EEE: 3 | | 
1 have declined mentioning many remedies that 
have been ſtrongly recommended for particular ſymp- 
toms, being convinced on what appears to me the 


beſt ground, that they have been cried up far above 


their deſert, and that the moſt efficacious of them are 
inferior to the means recommended above. 
There are complaints wherein it may be neceſſary 


to order medicines, merely for the purpoſe of amut- 
ing the imagination, and ſatisfying the prejudices of 


patients; ſome of whom cannot conceive that a diſ- 
eaſe is to be cured without drugs, and ſeem to think 
it will be the ſooner cured the faſter they are ſwal- 
lowed ; but in the preſent ſituation the patient has 
no prejudices, but he ſtill has a diſtinction of taſte ; 


and if he is teazed to ſwallow what he deteſts, it will 
put him from taking that cordial nouriſhment which 


is neceſſary for his ſupport. | | 


In very malignant caſes, this fever ends fatally on 
or before the ſeventh day, but more frequently thoſe 
who die are carried off about the middle or towards the 


end of the ſecond week. When the patient ſurvives 
the twentieth day, it rarely happens that he does not 
finally recover: When the fever terminates favour- 


ably before or at the end of the ſecond week, the 


criſis is generally obvious ; but when that happens 
at a later period, particularly if after the third 
week, the favourable turn is leſs evident, and ſome- 
times ſeveral days paſs, during which the diſeaſe 
abates ſo gradually, that the moſt experienced are in 

doubt 
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doubt whether it abates or not: At length, howe- 
ver, it becomes evident by a wanm' moitture being 
perceptible on the ſkin, by the dark;colonred gluey 
ſubſtance which adheres to the gums amd lips, grow- 
ing leſs tanacious, and being more eaſily removed; 
by the ſtools regaining a natural colour 3 by the 
urine being made in greater quantity, and depoſiting 
a ſediment; by a return of appetite, and by the 
pulſe becoming flower than it was before the com- 
mencement of the diſeaſe. e IO 2 
When the fever has been of Jong duration, ſup» 
purations of the lymphatic glands of the neck or 
arm-pit ſometimes take place at the decline. All that 
is neceſſary to be done ih ſuch caſes, is to encourage 
the ſuppuration by the application of poulttces.— 
They generally heal without difficulty after breaking, 
or being opened by the ſungeo n. 
Although ne ſuch ſuppurations fhould take place, 
when this fever is of an uncommonly malignant na- 
ture, it always leaves a great degree of weaknuſs be- 
hind it; and tliere are inſtances of this imbecility not 
being conſined to the body. LIT, 
Many patients, particularly thoſe advanced in life, 
are ſubject during their convaleſcency to ſwellings 
of the feet and ancles; a ſymptom which for the 
moſt part diſappears gradually as 'the ftrength re- 
turns; but in caſe it is more obſtinate, or -ineveaſes 
and ſeems to threaten an anaſarca *, it will be pro- 
per to give fifteen or twenty grains of the powder 
of jalap, rubbed with an equal quantity of nitre, or 
ſome purgative of the ſame nature, once a week ; 
und ſome gently diuretic medicine in the interven- 
ing days. Promoting the ſecretion of urine is found 
peculiarly ufeful for the removal of this ſymptom 
and its conſequences, I have found nothing anſwer 


that intention better than pills formed of frei . 
| = 7" 
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und nitre, with a ſmall proportion of ſpecies aroma» , 

tice, While this ſwelling of the ancles continues, „ 
and of courſe an increaſe of the diſcharge by urine 
is to be aviſhed, Rheniſh is preferable to any other 

wine. 

In all. caſes where the fever is unuſually protract- 
ed, and leaves the patient in exceſſive weakneſs, the 

recovery is {low and precarious, and the greateſt  _ 
care is required to prevent any error in regi- 

* men during the convaleſcence, a very ſmall degree - 
of exceſs being then moſt apt to produce very 


@ UY eee 


Js , « troubtefome conſequences. | 

r | Food of eaſy digeſtion, taken in ſmall quantity 
at and repeated? frequently, gentle exerciſe in a car- 
7 riage when the weather is favourable, attentipn to 
5 prevent coſtiveneſs by ſome mild laxative, and the 
oF uſe of ſome light agreeable bitter, to aſliſt digeſtion 

and prevent flatulencies, are the moſt approved 

e, means of promoting the return of the patient's 
a. ftrength. = | 
e- have now given the cleareſt and moſt intelli- 
ot gible idea which my reading, experience, and re- 
N flexion, ſuch as they are, enable me to form of the 
e, nature of fevers, with what appears to me the beſt 
gs  methad+of treating them; happy if I have been able 
he to add a ſmall ray to the ſtronger lights thrown on 
. this important ſubject by men of far brighter abilities. 
es | | | 
o- 
er 6 
8 = THE END. 
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